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Scudder’s Journey to Texas, 1859 


ELLEN BARTLETT BALLOU * 


N THE WINTER OF 1859 three young men, one from Boston, the 
other two from New York, set out on a trip to Texas. The 
Bostonian was Horace Elisha Scudder, a Williams graduate. 

Recently turned twenty-one, he went as tutor for the two younger 
men, Theodore Gilman and George Ring. Theodore, a freshman 
at Scudder’s alma mater, had weak lungs and his father, W. S. 
Gilman, the banker, deciding that his son should avoid the rigors 


*Epitor’s Note: This narrative is based on the journal which Horace Elisha 
Scudder kept of a trip he made to Texas in 1859, shortly after having graduated 
from Williams College. At the time, Scudder was approaching the threshold of his 
remarkable career as one of the nation’s most prolific and influential writers and 
editors. Following the Texas trip, he taught in New York for three years before 
beginning his connection as literary advisor and editor for Houghton Mifflin and 
its predecessors—Hurd and Houghton, and Houghton Osgood—an association that 
lasted from 1864 to 1902. While engaged in these activities, and simultaneously 
serving as editor of the Atlantic Monthly from 1890 to 1898, Scudder produced a 
monumental literary series whose bibliographic listings range from children’s books 
to belles lettres, biography, history, and the editing of the eight-volume works of 
John G. Whittier (1894). As his final achievement, Scudder wrote a two-volume 
life of James Russell Lowell (1901). 

In his editorial capacity particularly, Scudder’s contribution to American art and 
his influence on American life generally have been so penetrating that their extent 
can scarcely be adequately assayed. He was in the vanguard of those who cham- 
pioned American literature for Americans in the 1870’s against the concentrated 
opposition of cultural reactionaries who observed writing with an artistic myopia 
that stopped short at the west coast of the British Isles. As early as 1875, Scudder 
was advocating that American literature be taught in the colleges, and under his 
tutelage, Houghton Mifflin acquired through purchase the greatest single list of 
American authors. Through Scudder’s efforts, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, and 
Hawthorne were introduced in the high school courses, and the Riverside Literature 
Series, which so far as the writer has been able to determine represented the first 
educational paper backs, proved to be a profitable venture for the publishers and 
of incalculable value to the cultural welfare of the nation. 

To Scudder’s daughter, Mrs. Ingersoll Bowditch, 71 Woodland Road, Jamaica 
Plain, Massachusetts, who generously made all of her father’s diaries available for 
the preparation of a study of his critical writing, Ellen Bartlett Ballou expresses 
sincere appreciation. All quotations reproduced herein were taken verbatim from 
the original with the permission of Mrs. Bowditch. 
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of the northern winter, had arranged to pay the traveling expenses 
of all three boys. In addition Horace was to receive $134.43 for his 
tutorial services. Young Scudder, as befitted the future editor of 
Houghton Mifflin and the Atlantic Monthly, kept a journal of 
his adventures. 

Expecting to sail on January 7, Horace arrived in New York 
on the sixth. For unspecified reasons, however, the sailing ship 
East of the N. S. E. W. line delayed its departure for two weeks. 
At last, Horace recorded in his journal: 


_ After a number of false alarms we received positive sailing orders 
for Friday morning 21 Jan. and betook ourselves and luggage to the 
brig in which we were to sail for Galveston, Texas. About noon we 
were towed by a tug into the channel and anchored off Bedlow Island 
waiting a favorable breeze. Mr. Gilman came off in the afternoon 
and brought a basket of apples and oranges beside a corkscrew which 
proved very serviceable. 


Although the brig, which did not hoist anchor until noon of 
the twenty-second, proved to be a good sailer, both Theodore and 
Horace were immediately seasick. George proved himself aggra- 
vatingly immune. It was a week before the boys were able to take 
regular meals. While convalescing, Horace made various experi- 
ments with food, discovering 


sardines as the most agreeable; oranges bad; raisins worse; apples 
doubtful; figs excellent when recovery is certain; pecans pleasant 
in small quantities; ale passable; lemonade bad. 


He found a further remedy in brandy and water. 

As the brig sailed southward and health returned, the boys luxu- 
riated in the increasingly mild weather, finding it difficult to 
imagine that friends at home were not enjoying a similar June-like 
season. They experienced the universal languor of the voyager in 
southern seas. One day was like another. They got up at seven 
“with the flying fish ... in absence of the lark,” and break- 
fasted on potatoes, salt junk, and pork. After the morning meal 
they studied (five pages of Livy a day), read (paying particular 
attention to Frederick Law Olmsted’s Journey through Texas), 
wrote, and talked. Dinner was the same as breakfast except for the 
addition of pudding; tea was varied by the introduction of ginger- 
bread or doughnuts. For exercise the voyagers walked the forty 
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feet of the poop, practiced pistol shooting, and did various gym- 
nastic feats. The captain skipped rope. 
A ship, Horace noted, “is a bore’s Elysium.” 


There is no escaping him. ... The Captain proved a detestable 
bore. He was ignorant and self-conceited; forward to express an 
opinion on all topics whether he knew anything about them or not; 
very fond of hearing himself talk, especially of himself and his ad- 
ventures; and what was worst made throughout a great pretense of 
modesty. ... We could hardly speak to him on any topic without 
its suggesting to him, by some astonishing law of association a case 
in his own experience which was forthwith related with full and 
minute particulars of time, place, characters and circumstances and 
followed by another yarn suggested by the first. ... But he was 
good-natured and really anxious to please; absurdly sensitive, as con- 
ceited people are apt to be, quick to take offense and prompt to 
acknowledge a fault. 


There were two other passengers aboard the East, Lewis Folk, 
a fifteen-year-old Texan, “rather a cipher as far as company was 
concerned,” and Arthur Leary, 


a young man of Irish descent who had left the Bowling-Alley business 
in New York for the silver-plate and crockery line in Houston. ... 
Leary was as complete a specimen of a thick-headed dunce as I ever 
saw. ... He didn’t know what ocean we were sailing on, believed the 
world to be a cubicle and was alarmed for the safety of the ships 
which we sighted near the horizon ... one of the edges of the cube 
to him. 


After tea the boys sang college songs, the captain returned the 
compliment with some sea chanties, and Arthur Leary obliged 
with old country and Bowery ballads. The boys were usually in 
their staterooms by ten, writing up their journals by the light 
of a niggardly lamp. 


Theodore and I occupied one state-rroom and by mutual agree- 
ment I was to have the upper and he the lower berth until the 
sheets were changed, when we were to change places; in consequence 
of which arrangement I kept the upper berth throughout the voyage. 
The towels, of which each of us were allowed one, were renewed as 
often as the sheets. The table was quite as scantily furnished and pre- 
sented the appearance of a collection of odds and ends of crockery, 
glass and pewter ware. The only piece of furniture about the vessel 
which was not sternly necessary was an old hair-cloth sofa which we 
prized highly; in keeping with the spirit of the brig however, it was 
made useful as a side table at meals. 


| 
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On January go the early Sunday calm of the Bahamas was 
shattered by the cry, “Man overboard.” George Ring, who was 
on deck talking to the captain, saw one of the crew, John H. 
Johnson, fall into the sea. 


He floated along with his head some six inches under water when 
the captain threw a large coil of rope over him. It fell over his head 
and shoulder. But he did not choose to take hold. George then threw 
the main sheet at him, but he floated slowly along. 


The ship lay to and one of the crew told George and Theodore, 
who had rushed on deck at the cry, to cut loose the oars of the 
small boat, which was then lowered and four men jumped into 
her. But by this time fifteen minutes had elapsed and the brig 
was “at least a mile” from where the seamen had jumped. The 
effort at rescue was unsuccessful and the small boat returned to 
the ship. The sails were set and the East sailed on. To memo- 
rialize the tragedy, Captain Graffam wrote a poem. Scudder re- 
corded it verbatim in his journal. 


Hole in the Wall bore west five miles 
The sun was up, shone gloriously bright 
A sailor sick wandering yes insanity 

A Jump a Splash my God oh what a sight 


Fair was the morning holy was the day 

No bells or heralds Proclaimed the Sacred morn 
Death with his sting passed that way— 

And took his own at early Dawn— 


Avaunt, but who dare question such as thou 
King of all fears, servant to the most high 
Prince Beggar Pauper bows to thee 

The world, Yes all and so must you and I 


Gone, never to return, to home or wife or mother 
dear 

Lost, drowned, untimely was thy end dead mariner 

No monument or grave stone marks the lone spot 

And by the busy people will soon be forgot. 


On Tuesday of the second week out, another crisis occurred 
when “the captain opened the door leading from the cabin to 
the other part of the poop where a portion of the cargo was 
stored.” A great gust of hartshorn [aqua ammonia] sent them all 
“pell-mell” on deck. Scudder related that: 


Horace Elisha Scudder, 1838-1902 


| 
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... the captain fearing the fumes might be combustible ordered every 
light from binnacle to forecastle to be put out. ... We held a scien- 
tific convention and discussed the nature and effects of hartshorn, 
but all our collected knowledge was very unsatisfactory. ... We 
showed a caution throughout the whole proceeding which sometimes 
looked very like cowardice, and decided that no lamps should be 
relighted until the smell had gone. ... The captain issued his smell- 
ing orders very freely, calling upon Mr. Brown to go down and try 
another smell and upon Bill to pick out some of the oakum in the 
forward hatch and smell. 


In the morning five demijohns of hartshorn, one of which had 
broken, were removed from the rest of the cargo and stored on 
deck, ‘where they could be pitched overboard at a moment's 
notice.” 

Except for the vagaries of the weather, the boys had no further 
adventures on their twenty-two day voyage to Galveston. Here 
the boys put up at the Tremont House, whose rambling con- 
struction and outside galleries seemed quite picturesque. Since 
the day was Sunday, they first went in search of a church, finding 
one without difficulty in the Strand. No service was in progress, 
however, and they determined on an exploration of the town. 
After the confining quarters of the poop during their three weeks 
at sea, they enjoyed the sensation of freedom. They rollicked in 
their liberty and ‘“‘went about like detectives, peering into every- 
thing.” They agreed with Olmsted that the delicious climate of 
Texas was like that of Italy. The grass was green, roses were in 
bloom, and oranges hung in “tempting clusters.” The town, how- 
ever, was flat and ugly. Its one- and two-story wooden buildings 
were not imposing. ‘Even the aristocratic houses were nothing 
but ugly Grecian boxes with pillars.” The many gardens lacked 
distinction. The principal business street was insignificant. Worse 
than the town’s drabness was its obvious wickedness and the row- 
diness of the people; liquor shops and billiard saloons were every- 
where. The women had neither fashion nor taste in dress. Both 
sexes mixed colors indiscriminately. One of the sights Horace 
especially noted was a man in purple pants. 

In the manner of boys, after the long sea diet of salt junk and 
pork, one of the travelers’ first interests was food, and they de- 
termined on an oyster lunch at Buttermilk John’s. The meal was 
good, but because the Texans wolfed their food so, Horace con- 
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cluded that “the demon of dyspepsia must reign here.’’ On their 
way back to the Tremont House, they were pleased to discover a 
‘Temperance Grocery which they patronized to “the amount of 
a dime or so,” and discovered the peculiarities of Texan currency. 
Copper was unacceptable and no change was given “under half a 
dime or perhaps a three-cent piece. The storekeeper, moreover, 
always makes the loss fall on the side of the buyer.” 

The next day (February 15) the boys devoted to further 
exploration, matters of business, and reading their mail and news- 
papers. As Horace sat on the veranda of the hotel reading his New 
York papers, the Post and the Tribune, he speculated on the 
tempest he might raise should he offer the Tribune to the “slave 
holding Texan” who sat near him, “chewing and spitting.” That 
night the travelers embarked on the steamer Mexico for Indianola, 
which they reached at four in the afternoon of the next day. Here 
they stayed at the Casimir House and made their first acquaint- 
ance “with one of the institutions of the Southwest—a one-sheeted 
bed.” 

On the morning of the seventeenth, they began the 160-mile 
trip to San Antonio, and Horace wrote: 


. in a coach and four mules politely called horses in the advertise- 
ment. There were two outside, an Englishman by the name of Gould 
and a Seguin doctor. Inside, there were beside our party, an elderly 
gentleman, a young man and a young woman. The gentleman if he 
might be called so was a colonel and an old settler in Texas, having 
come to the country in ’g9. He had passed through all the wars and 
was now a lawyer and had the best law library, he said, in Western 
Texas. 


The coach stopped at Lavaca, where the travelers had dinner. 
Afterwards, “one of the on tops,” Gould, moved inside the coach 
and proved himself a “companionable fellow” for the rest of the 
journey. The journal continues: 


As we rode along the company became freer, owing partly to a 
longer acquaintance and partly to the brandy bottle which circulated 
among the drinking part of the community. The Colonel was con- 
stantly exhorting us to talk more nonsense and less sense. Our road 
lay all the distance over level prairie so that any interest must come 
from within the coach. The female portion of the load was a Miss 
Tyler of Minnesota who wasn’t overloaded with shyness. She pro- 
fessed herself indignant at the free use of the bottle and commenced 
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a war with the Colonel and her next neighbor which resulted after 
a series of skirmishes and unsuccessful sallies, in her getting possession 
of all the liquor that was left and emptying it out the coach window. 
As our contribution to the nonsense we sang our collection of comic 
and college songs, closing with a potpurri of “The Monkey’s Tail,” 
“Go Tell Aunt Mary,” and “The Grasshopper” which put the 
Colonel in great glee. 


The Colonel sang some camp-meeting songs “in a voice that 
defied description,” and Miss Tyler sang independently through- 
out the trip both sacred and sentimental songs in a masculine 
voice. Horace thought that the most telling performance of the 
evening was his own solo rendering of “Vilkins and his Dinah.” 

The stage finished the first lap of the tedious journey at nine- 
thirty that night, depositing the passengers at the Briscoe House 
in Victoria. After supper and a nap they set out at one o'clock in 
the morning for Goliad. The boys were delighted to find that 
they would be spared the company of the “Tyler Amazon.” This 
time their conveyance was a wagon. Horace was pleased to dis- 
cover that in spite of discomfort he could sleep. In the morning 
he was further refreshed by a bath in the San Antonio River and 
as a consequence reached Goliad in fine spirits and so hungry 
that he ate a breakfast at the Kelley House which he “would 
hardly have touched at home.” Immediately after breakfast the 
four passengers climbed into the wagon and were on their way 
again. The day was fair and the countryside lovely, having “the 
appearance of a highly improved English Nobleman’s estate,” 
except that there were no castles nor old mansions, only an occa- 
sional “low rude house” with rough looking occupants. The 
travelers took supper at Helena that night, changed wagons, and 
continued on the last lap of their journey to San Antonio, 
which they reached about eleven o'clock on the morning of 
the nineteenth. 

Fortunately for the boys, since San Antonio was to serve as 
a point of departure for a series of side trips, they found the town 
far more attractive than Galveston. They liked the pretty houses 
of ‘‘soft white or yellowish stone” and the town’s irregular plan. 
A man by the name of Newman at the Reed House provided them 
with attractive airy rooms, Horace’s and Theodore’s being espe- 
cially appealing because of its balcony on which they could sit 
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and talk during the warm evenings. The town, they were told, 
had a population of 12,000; 5,000 were Mexicans, 3,000 Amer- 
icans, 4,000 mainly French and German. Four churches served 
this polyglot community—a Presbyterian, a Methodist, a Catholic, 
and one of unspecified sect for colored people. Both evening and 
morning were ushered in “with a great ringing of bells.”” Those of 
the cathedral were especially fine. The ringing of the church bells 
was followed by a clamor of hotel bells. There were three hotels 
on the central square—the Plaza, the Reed House, and the Read 
House. “Each House,” Horace noted in his diary, “has a small 
black boy come out six times a day ... mostly at the same time 
and ring a hand-bell most furiously, each seeming to vie with the 
other and to express as much defiance as possible.” 

Although the rooms at the Reed House were pleasant, the beds 
left something to be desired; they collapsed in a disconcerting 
manner at unexpected moments. One Sunday after returning from 
evening service at the Methodist church, which they had en- 
joyed, except for the ‘‘screaming parts,” the boys prepared for bed. 
Horace noted: 


The light was out and I, the last one in, was just finding the open- 


ing to the sheets when Crack! Crack came a sound ... which from 
former experience, we understood well. The bedstead was coming 
to pieces! We were almost convulsed with laughter. ... This was 


the fifth time in our experience ... that there had been a bed fall 
in the house. It seemed to be an intermittent ague which the bedsteads 
of Reed House had caught. This very bedstead had, only the morning 
before entirely of its own free will, after its occupant had left it, 
fallen to pieces in all its parts like the Deacon’s one hoss shay. We 
had a theory that Mr. Newman rather enjoyed hearing the bed fall. 
He described the morning collapse to me with evident gloating. ... 
We turned over to sleep, but the silence of the next ten minutes was 
broken occasionally by our subdued chuckles. ... We woke the next 
morning rather surprised at being safely embedded. 


During their stay in San Antonio, as they had aboard the East, 
the boys attempted to follow a regular schedule. Mornings they 
devoted to studying, reading letters from home, and writing. They 
were grateful to receive newspapers from the North, and Horace 
was pleased to buy a copy of the Atlantic that he “might not 
be wholly ignorant of what was going on in Boston literature.” 
In the afternoons they went sight-seeing, usually on horseback, 
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but sometimes afoot. The evenings they devoted to making or 
receiving calls, for San Antonio was a friendly town. Texans, 
Horace thought, had a mania for introductions but paid little 
attention to names, he being introduced more than once as “Mr. 
Shudder.” One of their new acquaintances, a man by the name 
of Collier, invited them to visit his ranch near Goliad. Friends 
of Theodore’s father, a Mr. and Mrs. Darrow, were especially 
cordial, and the boys visited them frequently for dinner, tea, or 
an evening of music. The Darrows’ house was an old Mexican 
one, built of stone, with high ceilings and walls at least three 
feet thick. 

The travelers’ excursions took them to the Alamo, the mis- 
sions of Concepcion and San Juan, and the mission of San José, 
whose old world magnificence they found in strange contrast 
with the wild new land. At Concepcién they read the date over 
the arch—1754—and were disappointed. They felt that such ruins 
should be more than a hundred and five years old. ‘““They seem so 
desolate.” San Juan they thought hardly worth the trip, having 
nothing more interesting than a few “very ugly paintings and 
sculpture in the Saint line.” More than their sight-seeing, the boys 
enjoyed their trips to the springs of the Rio San Antonio and of 
San Pedro Creek, especially those of the San Antonio. Here they 
relaxed under trees hung with Spanish moss and then swam in 
the brilliantly clear, mild water, which they considered “luscious.” 

Two holidays interrupted the daily routine—Washington’s Birth- 
day and Texas Independence Day. On Washington's Birthday the 
chief spectacle had been entrusted to the Alamo Rifles and the 
San Antonio Fire Company. 


The Rifles, twenty-four guns, marched round the Military Plaza, 
followed by the S. A. Fire Company with the engine drawn by four 
horses who raced off in every direction but the right one, and ac- 
companied by a very rabble of Mexican and Germans of all ages 
and sexes, but chiefly little boys. The procession was led by two 
bands, one for the Militia and one for the Fire Company which 
played opposition tunes. 


These same companies performed on Texas Independence Day; 
the program was far more elaborate, however, and all the shops 
were closed. The parade of the Rifles and the Fire Company was 
augmented by heroes of the Mexican wars and “a large assemblage 
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of young Texans.” The procession led to the Alamo church, dec- 
orated for the day with a huge American flag, before which a 
platform had been erected for a group of distinguished citizens, 
including José Antonio Navarro and Samuel A. Maverick, signers 
of the Texas Declaration of Independence, which Maverick read. 
Horace noted in his journal that Maverick was reputed to be the 
greatest landholder in America, owning over a million acres. A 
speaker by the name of Hewitt, the orator of the day, “showed a 
Texan disregard for good grammar.” The diary continues: 


Toward the close of his speech, however, he alluded to the Union 
and the American Eagle which he hoped would spread its wings 
from Buenos Aryes [sic] to the lakes of the North, covering Cuba 
on the way. His most eloquent passage was on Disunion and is still 
ringing in my ears:—‘Palsied be the hand that writes the word; 
callous the tongue that utters it; crazed be the brain that conceives 
it; bloodless the heart that beats in response.” My semicolons can- 
not express the solemn pauses which occurred between the short 
sentences. 


The boys were conscientious but eclectic in their church attend- 
ance, going to all four churches at various times during their stay 
in San Antonio. The services at the colored church they found 
odd. It had a congregation of about twenty blacks and one or two 
whites. ““A layman had charge and read the newspaper and the 
Bible and talked on the prodigal son.” The Presbyterian church, 
however, claimed their strictest attention. They attended prayer 
meeting during the week as well as Sunday service both morning 
and afternoon. They exchanged calls with the minister, Robert 
F. Bunton, from whom they learned that the cost of living in 
Texas was indeed dear, for Bunton and his wife paid $200 a year 
for their rooms and spent never less than $20 a month for food. 
Bunton told the boys that “he was willing to put San Antonio 
against the world for wickedness.” He anticipated an improve- 
ment though; a stone church was to be built at a cost of $8,000. 

On Thursday, March 3, the travelers set out by stage for 
Castroville in Medina County. It was a beautiful day, and the 
boys enjoyed the ride across the prairie, which rose in gentle 
undulations toward the distant hills. The town proved to be quite 
“un-Texan,” since the population was mainly Alsatian. From the 
balcony of their room in the clean, cozy inn run by a M. and 
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Mme. Tardé, they savored the quaintness of the town, with its 
steep thatched roofs and narrow lanes. The interior of the inn 
suggested Europe rather than the frontier, for the Tardés had 
brought numerous objets d’art and pictures with them from 
the old country. The table was furnished with linen and silver; 
the food and service were French. 

Horace had promised to bring his brother, Sam, the future 
natural scientist, some butterflies and shells; thus, on the travelers’ 
excursions to the Medina River and the near-by hills, they carried 
an improvised butterfly net and a bottle of alcohol. Theodore 
chased butterflies while Horace searched for land shells and in- 
sects. They discovered a scorpion, which they impaled on a pin 
and then dropped into the jar of alcohol. On another day they 
made free with a “Dr. Somebody’s” boat, which they found tied 
to the bank of the Medina. They had a fine time “Paddling up and 
down, anchoring in all kinds of shady coves, for scientific pur- 
poses.” The river was “deep and still and beautifully overhung 
with trees which ... [were] reflected in the clear, mirror-like 
water.” On one of these explorations the stage from San Antonio 
to California passed them, and they were interested to learn that 
the trip took eighteen days and cost $200. 

The morning of March 11 dawned splendidly bright, for there 
had been a norther the night before, when it had become so cold 
that Horace and his companions had been forced to put on their 
shawls. The boys were delighted with the sun and clear air; they 
were about to return to San Antonio. 


Anybody would have supposed from our parting scene that we 
were sons of M. and Madame Tardé leaving the ancestral home. 
The adieux were affectionate on both sides and after we had shaken 
hands with every scrape of humanity about the place apparently 
and nodded a last farewell out of the back of the waggon and waved 
our hands to the afflicted group about the hotel door, we got fairly 
on our way. 


For supper they stopped at the house of a German, a friend 
of the driver. Here they had the best, most generous, yet cheapest 
meal of their Texas trip. They paid only twenty cents apiece. 
The usual price had been fifty cents “without any regard to the 
poverty of the dish.” 

After a few days in San Antonio, the three boys left by the 
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Austin stage for the German town of New Braunfels, where they 
were to be made welcome by a “Mr. Torrey” and his sons, busi- 
ness friends of Horace’s father. Torrey, who almost certainly was 
John F. Torrey, a planter with many slaves, a mill owner, and a 
real estate magnate, delighted in picturing the resources of the 
country and boasted to Horace of his rise in the world. Torrey 
was typical in his bitterness against Olmsted and his Journey 
through Texas. Not a soul in town would dare own the book; it 
had been voted out of the libraries. (Other Texans had declared 
to Horace that Olmsted should be tarred and feathered and run 
out of town on a rail. “You're no better at the North; you’d do 
the same thing.”) One day Torrey took Horace on a visit to a 
near-by cotton plantation. Here young Scudder listened politely 
to farm talk about ‘“‘bullocks, pigs and cotton.” He later wrote, 
“They talked and talked and talked and seemed as much con- 
cerned about the pedigree of a horse as a good many men are 
about their own—with as much sense.” 

The conversation was punctuated with profanity, which the 
young New Englander found painful; it was so unnecessary. 

The gently rolling country about New Braunfels was charm- 
ingly New England in aspect with its neat ploughed fields, its 
compact, well-kept farm houses. The boys were reminded of the 
Berkshires. The German population they found law-abiding and 
content. The near-by mountains, the forests, and especially the 
lovely Comal River, swift and clear, were a source of constant 
pleasure. Here the boys continued their scientific forays, aided by 
some little German boys whom Horace engaged to catch butter- 
flies at a nickel a dozen. He called on Ferdinand J. Lindheimer, 
the naturalist and one of the founders of the town, who showed 
him his collection of butterflies and moths and talked of Louis 
Agassiz. Horace in turn talked of his brother, Sam, and secured a 
promise from the older man that he would correspond with the 
young Massachusetts lepidopterist. 

At the Comal Inn, where the boys stayed, they found a con- 
genial companion in a young Prussian, a Lieutenant Barth, who 
intended to stay in Texas for five years, long enough to acquire 
American citizenship. He would then be able to return to Ger- 
many yet escape the penalty of one who had outrun his fur- 
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lough. With Barth the boys boated, swam, fished, and practiced 
marksmanship. Horace was the least skillful of the four, 


. hurting the tree as Mr. Barth said about three feet from the 
bull eye. I improved however, especially after I discovered I had been 
cocking the wrong eye. ... George was the only one who hit the centre. 


On one of their outings the boys experienced a severe thunder, 
rain, and hail storm. They took shelter in Torrey’s mill on the 
banks of the Comal, while the storm beat on the windows and 
sides of the mill with a deafening noise. Some of the hailstones 
were as large as hen’s eggs. On the boys’ return to the inn after 
the storm had passed, they found that their landlady had gathered 
three pitchers of the celestial ice. Their curiosity as to her purpose 
for the harvest was satisfied that night at supper “‘by the appear- 
ance of one solitary hailstone embedded in each plate of butter.” 

The time had arrived for the visit to the Collier ranch, but first 
the travelers must return to San Antonio to pick up some luggage, 
for from the Colliers they would go to Galveston and thence to 
New York. They would have regretted leaving New Braunfels, 
which they thought “much the pleasantest place they had seen 
in Texas,” had their thoughts not become centered on the home- 
ward journey. The return trip to San Antonio was made notable 
by the presence in the stage of Dorothea L. Dix, the philanthro- 
pist. Arriving in the city at two in the morning, the passengers 
had some difficulty finding rooms. At the first hotel at which 
they stopped, all the trunks were unloaded under the direction 
of a “yawning bar keeper,” who discovered too late “that there 
was not a mattress in the house to be had.” “ ‘Speaks well for the 
house’ said the generous Miss Dix.” The barkeeper offered to wake 
one of the guests and give the lady his bed, but “this lover of her 
species ... wouldn’t listen to the proposal.” The bundles and 
trunks were piled on the stage again and the travelers drove on 
te try their fate elsewhere. Miss Dix was finally forced to settle 
for a room in a boarding house, but before she left the coach she 
blessed the passengers one and all, including the driver. The boys 
were given a cordial if sleepy welcome by Newman, their old 
friend of the Reed House. 

After a day in San Antonio and a happy time with various 
friends, the boys set out for the Collier ranch, by stage to Goliad 
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and thence by horseback to the ranch. Here they found “marks 
of refinement” which they “had not seen since leaving New 
York.” The presence of ladies provided a leaven for the inevitable 
hunting and fishing trips and feats of horsemanship of the men. 
The ladies went to drive in carriages; they sewed while Horace 
read himself hoarse and was rewarded with a cup of hot choco- 
late; they played backgammon in the evening. But the boys were 
glad when their five-day stay came to an end. They had had 
enough of Texas and were eager to be gone. 

Returned to Galveston, they writhed under the frustrating 
delays and uncertainties attendant on securing passage on a sail- 
ing ship for New York. Being able to buy a copy of the Atlantic 
cnly increased their impatience. Besides time was growing short. 
Theodore must be back in Williamstown for the opening of the 
new term. If they waited for a ship, he would probably be at least 
ten days late. Consequently, the boys decided to alter their plans. 
They would go north by the mail route. Accordingly, on April 
16 they embarked on the steamer Texas bound for New Orleans. 
Here they made close connections with the cars for Lake Pont- 
chartrain. At Pontchartrain they found the S.S. Florida ready to 
leave for Mobile. In Mobile they boarded a crack river boat, the 
St. Nicholas, which sped them up the Alabama to Montgomery. 
From Montgomery they went by rail to Charleston, but the New 
York steamer which they had planned to take in Charleston was 
laid up for repairs, and they were forced to take a boat for Phila- 
delphia instead. This city they reached on April 26. They were 
in New York the evening of the same day. Their trip north had 
been a triumph of speed—ten days as against the twenty-two of 
their southward sail, begun three months before on January 22, 
1859. Theodore could have a few days at home before he left for 
Williams; the boys had done their lessons faithfully and Gilman 
cheerfully paid the expenses of the trip—$279.67 for George, 
$273.90 for Theodore, and $261.00 for Horace. The journal 
concludes with a flourish. 

“Thus was brought to an end my Journey to Texas. 
Laus Deo.” 


“Ché Dallas Spirit” 


Che Last Fool Hight 
TED DEALEY* 


ATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1927, Was a history-making day in 
Dallas and in Texas. Thousands of spectators and numer- 
ous city and state dignitaries gathered at Love Field to 

honor Captain William P. Erwin and to observe the unveiling of 
his airplane, the “Dallas Spirit.” With this craft, Erwin was to 
attempt to bring to Dallas the same fame and acclaim that inured 
to St. Louis when Charles Lindbergh flew his “Spirit of St. Louis” 
from New York to Paris, France, in May of 1927.1 
Underscoring the spirit of the times in this early period of 
aviation following Lindbergh’s flight to Paris and Clarence 
Chamberlin’s flight to Germany about two weeks later, a virtual 
orgy of trans-oceanic projects sprang into being. The world seemed 
to go crazy all of a sudden, and sponsors appeared from every- 
where offering prizes for what were at the time outlandish flights 
from Spokane to New York, from Canada to Great Britain, from 
California to Hawaii and other Pacific points, and so on. 

Captain Erwin’s plans differed considerably in degree from 
these projects, however, in that he was to attempt the most haz- 
ardous air trip ever contemplated by man up until that time. He 
would enter the Dole Flight from San Francisco to Hawaii for 
the $25,000 first prize, and then go on to Hong Kong to attempt 
to win the $25,000 prize offered by William E. Easterwood, Jr., 
of Dallas, for a Dallas to Hong Kong flight.” 

*I have been planning to write this story about Captain William P. Erwin for 
more than thirty years as a tribute to his courage and ability and to give him a 
proper place in the sun. Finally I came to it, and one of the most impelling 
reasons why I have written this bit of early aviation history is that Captain 
Erwin received some unfounded criticisms in Dallas following his accident at the 
first take-off in the Dole Flight. I was present in person during the whole time 
and knew the exact facts of the case. 

1Charles A. Lindbergh, Spirit of St. Louis (New York, 1953) . 


2Sponsors of the “Dallas Spirit” from Dallas to San Francisco to Hawaii, and 
from Hawaii to Hong Kong, were: J. Perry Burrus, president, Burris Mill and 
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As further evidence of the spirit of the times, Lloyd’s Insurance 
Agency, which will insure practically anything, stated on August 
12 that it would have nothing to do with the Dole airplane race 
to Hawaii. Charles Vornholt, the San Francisco representative, 
declared that the venture was too dangerous, and that the agency 
would neither quote insurance rates on the planes or the fliers 
nor offer odds for or against them.* This bears out the title of the 
flight itself, ““The Last Fool Flight.” 

If ever a man was equipped to undertake a perilous journey 
of this nature, however, it was William P. Erwin. During World 
War I, he became the third ranking American ace, being officially 
credited with nine enemy planes and two probables,* and on May 


Elevator Company; Karl Hoblitzelle, president, Interstate Theaters; E. Gordon Perry, 
president, Perry Motor Company; C. R. Miller, president, Texas Textile Mills; 
Phil T. Prather, president, Prather Cadillac Company; Julius Schepps, pres- 
ident, Schepps Bakeries; Otto Herold, president, Oriental Laundry; Fred F. 
Florence, president, Republic National Bank of Dallas; W. H. L. McCourtie, 
president, Trinity Portland Cement Company; R. A. Crawford, vice president, Lone 
Star Gas Company; John W. Carpenter, president, Texas Power and Light Com- 
pany; C. W. Hobson, president, Love Field Properties; E. R. Brown, president, 
Magnolia Petroleum Company; Walter Prehn, general manager, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company; G. B. Dealey, president, the Dallas News and Dallas Journal. 


3Dallas News, August 13, 1927. 

4Service Record of Captain William P. Erwin (MS., War Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C.). The record reads as follows: 

Captain William P. Erwin was born at Ryan, Oklahoma, on October 18, 1895. 
He attended high school at Amarillo, Texas, and later studied music in New York 
City and in Chicago. An accomplished pianist and composer, he made several tours 
throughout the country. 

Captain Erwin’s military career started on August 15, 1917, when he enlisted for 
training in the aviation section of the Signal Corps at Austin, Texas. After com- 
pleting the ground school, he was sent to France for flying training. At Issoudun 
and various other American centers in France, he went through the usual routine 
of flying training, completing the course of instruction about April, 1918, when he 
was commissioned as a First Lieutenant in the aviation section of the Signal Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

We next find him assigned to the First Aero Squadron, one of the tactical units 
of the first army observation group. It was while on duty with this squadron that 
he made a remarkable record. He was twice cited for bravery in action and received 
the Distinguished Service Cross with the oak leaf cluster. The first citation was for 
action at Chateau-Thierry and the oak leaf cluster was awarded for action at St. 
Mihiel. 

Several stories are told of Captain Erwin and his observer, Captain Byrne Baucom. 

These two officers particularly enjoyed “strafing” ground troops and were of 
considerable annoyance to the machine gun nests of the enemy. They would dis- 
cover these nests by drawing their fire, and several incidents have been told of 
how our ground troops would destroy the nests discovered by Erwin and Baucom. 


Captain Erwin is credited with the destruction of nine enemy aircraft. 
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26, 1919, he was awarded the Distinguished Service Cross.> For 
some years after the war, Erwin was what is known as a barn- 
storming pilot, traveling over Texas to fly paying passengers in 
his World War I training jenny.° 

Major William F. Long, of Dallas, knew Erwin intimately in 
those days when he also was a barnstorming pilot. Long reported: 


All of us war-time pilots in those days were allergic to work and the 
only way we could make a living was to barnstorm. I did the same 
thing along with Captain Erwin. He was a great pilot. 


The “Dallas Spirit,” Erwin’s plane on the Dole Flight, was 
built by the Swallow Aircraft Company at Wichita, Kansas. Ira 
Beach was the designer and W. M. Stearman was the engineer 
in charge of construction. Quite similar to Lindbergh’s ship, the 
“Dallas Spirit” had a wing span of 48 feet and 714 foot chord. 
Over-all length of the plane was 3014 feet and the fuselage was 
4 feet wide and 414 feet high. The craft had a wing loading of 
17 and power loading of 22 plus, and it was equipped with a super 
Wright Whirlwind J-5-CA air-cooled motor. High speed was 126 
miles an hour, cruising speed was 105 miles an hour, and landing 
speed was 45 miles an hour. The plane carried four gasoline tanks, 
two of which, each with a capacity of 180 gallons, were to the rear 
of the pilot’s cab. The remaining two tanks, each with a capacity of 
-o gallons, were concealed in the wings. Thus, the total fuel 
capacity of the four tanks was 500 gallons.’ 


5General Orders No. 70, May 26, 1919 (MS., War Department, Washington, 
D. C.) . The citation reads: 

To William P. Erwin, First Lieutenant, pilot, First Aero Squadron, Air Service. 
For extraordinary heroism in action in the Chateau-Thierry and St. Mihiel salients, 
France. Lieut. Erwin, with Second Lieut. Byrne E. Baucom, observer, over a long 
period of faithful and heroic operations, set an inspiring example of courage and 
devotion to duty to his entire squadron. Throughout the Chateau-Thierry actions, 
in June and July, 1918, he flew under the worst weather conditions and carried out 
successfully his mission in the face of heavy odds. In the St. Mihiel sector, Sept. 12, 
to 15, 1918, he repeated his previous courageous work. He flew as low as fifty feet 
from the ground behind the enemy’s lines, harassing German troops with machine 
gun fire and subjecting himself to attack from ground batteries, machine guns and 
rifles. He twice drove off enemy planes which were attempting to destroy an Amer- 
ican observation balloon. On Sept. 12 and 13, 1918, he flew at extremely low allti- 
tudes and carried out infantry contact patrols successfully. Again, on Sept. 12, he 
attacked a German battery, forced the crew to abandon it, shot off his horse a 
German officer who was trying to escape, drove the cannoneers to their dugouts and 
kept them there until the infantry could come up and capture them. 

6Florence Hester Wood, Early Commercial Aviation in Texas, 1904-1934 (Master’s 
Thesis, University of Texas, 1957) , 49-65. 


7Dallas News, August 6, 1927. 
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The ceremonies attending the unveiling of the “Dallas Spirit” 
at Love Field on August 6, 1927, therefore, were an occasion for a 
gala celebration. On the morning of August 7, 1927, an eight- 
column banner line on the front page of the Dallas News read: 


TEN THOUSAND CHEER BILL ERWIN AT 
DEDICATION OF DALLAS SPIRIT 


and then followed the details of the christening ceremony. 

Lively airs were played by the Magnolia Band as the spectators 
viewed the plane, which was veiled completely in white except for 
its rubber-tired wheels. Besides the ten thousand at Love Field, 
a much larger audience stood by throughout Texas and the nation 
to receive the ceremony over Radio Station WFAA. After Dr. 
William M. Anderson, Jr., delivered the invocation, Mayor R. E. 
Burt welcomed all the visitors and referred to the gathering as one 
of the greatest moments in the history of the city. 

G. B. Dealey, president of the Dallas News and Journal, was 
next presented and declared his conviction that Bill Erwin would 
accomplish everything he set out to do, and would make known 
the Dallas spirit throughout the length and breadth of the world. 
Additional cheers were given when Colonel W. E. Easterwood, 
Jr., concluded with a pledge to present his personal check for 
$5,000 to Captain Erwin upon the successful winning of the 
$25,000. 

Fred Florence introduced Captain Erwin and his parents, the 
Reverend and Mrs. W. A. Erwin, of Pawhuska, Oklahoma. In 
presenting Captain Erwin, Mr. Florence referred to him as a fine 
gentleman and an aviator of unquestioned ability. He sketched 
Erwin’s experience in World War I when he shot down eleven 
enemy planes and was shot down himself on five occasions, once 
behind the enemy lines, and told of the decorations he had re- 
ceived. Erwin was characterized as “a man typical of the Dallas 
Spirit, a real ace and aviator of the first rank.” 

The audience applauded wildly when Captain Erwin stepped 
forward to acknowledge the introduction. Disclaiming any inten- 
tion of making a speech, he remarked: 


As a speechmaker I hope I am a better flyer. We are going to do our 
best on this flight. We are going to make every possible preparation 
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to assure success. We are not going off half-cocked and are not going 
to attempt the impossible. 


Governor Dan Moody was present at the ceremonies, and before 
the band struck up “The Star Spangled Banner” and the white 
drapery was slowly drawn from the plane’s fuselage, he rose to say: 


I regard this as not only a great day for Dallas but a great day for 
Texas. This flight will be an advertisement of Texas and the Texas 
spirit that goes to make up a great deal of what Texas is. The men 
who have financed this enterprise and made it possible have not only 
done a service to Dallas but to the state. If Captain Erwin’s flight is 
a success, and all of Texas joins with me in hoping that it is, it will 
add much to the progress of commercial aviation. The telegraph, the 
telephone and the radio already have eliminated time and distance. 
This thing you are doing in Dallas, sending an airship around the 
world, in my mind, is a forerunner of what is to come in aviation. 

It has not been so long since a young man trained in a Texas airport 
spent the shortest night since time began for he was flying to the East 
and landed in France at the exact spot he had picked to land. He 
didn’t realize the importance of his achievement beforehand and car- 
ried letters of introduction, one to a hotel clerk to get a cheap room 
and bath. Little did he realize he was placing his name alongside 
Christopher Columbus. Columbus was the first man to sail a ship 
from Europe to America and Colonel Lindbergh was the first man to 
fly an airplane from America to Europe. They thought Columbus was 
a fool and some persons referred to Lindbergh as a “flying fool,” but 
when they succeeded they were no longer referred to thus. Captain 
Erwin is not only a man who was born in Texas* but he spent his life 
in Texas. He is a fit man to fly the “Dallas Spirit” and bring it safely 
around the world. 


On August 9g, three days after the ceremonies at Love Field, 
Captain Erwin took off from Dallas for the first lap of the initial 
flight to California. His time of departure was 7:18 P.M.; at 8:35 
p.M. he passed over Cisco, Baird at 8:49 p.M., and Abilene at 9:02 
p.M. Before reaching Colorado City in Mitchell County, 252 miles 
from Dallas, the pilot encountered difficulty with the gasoline feed 
system and decided to return to Love Field for repairs.* 

Colonel Easterwood declared that the forced return would in no 
way disqualify the plane for the Dallas to Hong Kong prize, and 


8Governor Moody inadvertently overlooked that Captain Erwin had been born 
in Oklahoma. 


®Dallas News, August 11, 1927. 
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on Wednesday, August 10, Erwin took off at 6:05 p.m. for the sec- 
ond time. He landed in Oakland the next day at 1:38 P.M.,” 
and on the way to his hotel in Alameda, he declared: 


The worst part of the trip to Honolulu is over. I would rather take 
a trip across the water any time than make it across the mountains to 
California from Texas. 

I ran into three storms on the way to California last night. One was 
at El] Paso and one at Deming, New Mexico. While I was plowing 
through this deluge of water, almost blinded, I noticed a black wall 
rising suddenly before the nose of the ship. It was the mountains and 
I just did pull her up in time to get over. They talk about the South- 
ern route, but after I saw those mountains, I said Southern route be 
darned, and I pulled Dallas Spirit up to ten or twelve thousand feet 
and came on through at that altitude. Before I had been flying be- 
tween seven and eight thousand feet. 


Erwin then spoke of learning for the first time that there were 
mountains near E] Paso nearly nine thousand feet high, of encoun- 
tering a violent electrical storm near Tucson, and of being forced 
to land in a wheat field at Beaumont, California. The reason for 
the Beaumont stop was fuel line trouble that forced Erwin to 
use his wobble, or hand pump, flying with his left hand, while 
pumping gas with his right hand. As a result of this long period 
of strain, he was so stiff when he landed at Oakland that it was 
with difficulty that he got out of the plane. He had left Beau- 
mont at 7:50 A.M."* 

The beginning of the Dole Flight was originally set for August 
12, but by that time so many apparent dangers had arisen that the 
Department of Commerce and the Navy stepped in in an advisory 
capacity. Major Clarence Young, chief of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s civil aeronautics division, flew down from Washington to 
try to beat a little sense into the contestants’ brains, and Lieuten- 
ant Ben Wyatt of the Navy came up to Oakland from San Diego.” 

Neither the Commerce Department nor the Navy at that time 
had authority to give orders, but only advice and warning. They 
called the pilots together and suggested that the take-off date of 


10J. Perry Burrus and Clarence R. Miller of Dallas, two of the sponsors, were at 
the airport when Captain Erwin landed. 

11Dallas News, August 12, 1927. 
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the flight be postponed until August 16. Between August 12 and 
16, the fliers were urged to get navigators and to take test flights 
over a prescribed course with these navigators. Originally most of 
the contestants had planned to fly solo. Had it not been for these 
timely suggestions on the part of Wyatt and Young, the death toll 
undoubtedly would have been larger. 

For instance, Martin Jensen in the “Aloha” did not have gas 
capacity in his tanks to fly more than a part of the way to Hono- 
lulu. Instead he planned to store five gallon tins of gasoline in his 
plane and refuel in flight. The “Air King,” from Peoria, Illinois, 
nosed over every time it landed and was later disqualified at the 
last minute when authorities decided that even with its gas tanks 
fully loaded, it still would not have enough fuel to get to Hawaii. 
Motor trouble was giving other pilots trouble. Many of the pilots 
were unable to pass navigation tests. The navigators had to 
assemble instruments quickly and to convert the planes with 
navigation tables and openings from which smoke bombs could 
be dropped to determine drift. And lastly, the pilots and their 
hastily-chosen navigators had to become acquainted and to learn 
how to perform as a team.** 

When everything was in readiness, the pilots drew straws for the 
order of the take-off. Bennett Griffin and his navigator, Al Henley, 
both from Oklahoma, took off in the “Oklahoma” at 12:01. At 
12:02 Norman Goddard and his navigator, Lieutenant K. C. Haw- 
kins, attempted to leave the air strip in the “El Encanto,” but the 
plane was wrecked with a crumpled wing a few hundred yards 
down the runway. At 12:09 Lieutenant Livingston Irving, flying 
solo, made a vain attempt to get into the air in the “Pabco Flyer,” 
but he could not lift the heavy load. He made a second attempt at 
1:20 P.M. but crashed. Neither he nor the crew of the “El Encanto” 
was injured. At 12:30 p.m. Jack Frost and his navigator, Gordon 
Scott, made a successful take-off in the “Golden Eagle.” A minute 
later Auggy Pedlar, his navigator, Lieutenant Vilas Knope, and 
the pretty little school teacher from Flint, Michigan, Mildred 
Doran, took off without trouble. At 12:33 Martin Jensen had the 
“Aloha” aloft.1* His navigator was Captain Paul Schluter, an 


13[bid., August 16, 1927. 

14Jensen won the second prize of $10,000 by flying to Wheeler Field in twenty- 
eight hours and sixteen minutes. He and Goebel were the only ones to finish the 
flight. 
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old sea captain. At 12:34 Art Goebel in the “Woolaroc” made a 
fine take-off.* Finally, at 12:36 p.m., Captain Erwin and Alvin 
Eichwaldt, the last to leave, made a successful take-off.** 

Then the trouble began. At 12:44, just about a quarter of an 
hour after he had made his original departure, Auggy Pedlar re- 
turned to the airport because his motor was backfiring. New spark 
plugs were installed and the “Miss Doran” took off again shortly 
after 2:00 P.M., never to be heard from again.1* 

During the hour and a quarter the ‘Miss Doran” was being 
worked on, several other newspaper reporters and I walked over 
to the plane and talked to Mildred Doran. She was dressed in a 
little army officer’s gabardine suit, puttees and all. Across her left 
breast, where veterans wear their service ribbons, were a half doz- 
en fraternity pins. Tears ran down her cheeks and her face was 


15Goebel and his pilot, William Davis, reached Honolulu as winners of the first 
prize of $25,000 in twenty-six hours and seventeen minutes. 

16Son of a Presbyterian preacher, the thirty-one-year-old Erwin had no pre- 
monition that he would lose his life in the Pacific. Before taking off he left a 
written message for his mother and a second message for his sponsors which evi- 
dences his deep religious beliefs and his confidence in the outcome of his flight. 
Reprinted in the Dallas News, August 21, 1927, the statement reads: 

Tomorrow begins the great adventure. Flying personifies the spirit of man. Our 
bodies are bound to the earth; our spirits are bound by God alone, and it is my 
firm belief that God will guide the course of Dallas Spirit tomorrow over the 
shortest route from the Golden Gate to the Isle of Oahu. I want to thank each 
and every sponsor for the opportunity of doing this thing. If we succeed it will be 

lorious. 
. Should we fail, it will not be in vain, for a worthy attempt could never result 
in a mean failure. 

I believe with my whole heart that we will make it. I believed in it when I first 
conceived it, and I believe it more strongly now. We will win because Dallas Spirit 
always wins. 

But if it be His will that we should not make it, and from the exploration of the 
Pacific we should suddenly be called upon to chart our course over the Great Ocean 
of Eternity, then be of good cheer. I hold life dear, but I do not fear death. It is 
the last and most wonderful adventure of life. If something should happen to me 
I know I don’t have to ask you to look after Mrs. Erwin. It broke her heart that 
she could not accompany me. She is my life, gentlemen, and the sweetest, finest, 
truest girl the Almighty ever created. 

Knowing that she is safe gives me confidence and vigor for the trial. We will 
make it because we must, but whatever comes, I am the master of my fate, and, 
God willing, the captain of my soul. Witi1aM P. Erwin. 

The Mrs. Erwin mentioned in the letter was Captain Erwin’s wife—Constance 
Ohl Erwin. She had planned to accompany her husband on the flight, but was 
ruled out at the last minute because she was under twenty years of age. It was 
fortunate because she was also pregnant at the time. 

When Captain Erwin left the Oakland airport on his last voyage into the air, 
he had a small Bible in the right hand pocket of his sack coat. He did not mention 
that he had it, but I saw it there as I was helping him on with his flying suit. 


17Dallas News, August 17, 1927. 
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white. We tried to persuade her to get out of the plane and not 
make the second attempt. Though obviously unnerved, she shook 
her head and refused. She was a pretty little thing and should 
never have been shanghaied into such an adventure. 

I went into a tent and started to write a story for the paper. 
I had hardly got under way when Eddy Blom, Erwin’s chief 
mechanic, came rushing into the tent exclaiming excitedly, “‘Bill’s 
coming back!” 

As we dashed to the runway, Blom cried, almost sobbing, 
“Don’t look, Mr. Dealey. He’s going to crash. He can’t land it.” 

But I did look. Circling the field was the “Dallas Spirit” look- 
ing more like the ghost of an airplane than the green and silver 
beauty that had taken to the air about forty minutes before. All 
the fabric was stripped away from the cabin to the tail. The 
wooden framework of the plane was exposed like scaffolding on 
an unfinished building. The wind-ripped canvas was flapping in 
tatters into the stabilizer. Excited cries and groans came from the 
throats of the thousand onlookers who had jammed the field to 
see this fantastic extravaganza of the air. 

“Don’t look, please,” yelled Blom again in my ear. “They’re 
going to get killed. He has 425 gallons of gasoline in his tanks 
and he can’t land it.” 

But I was gruesomely fascinated and could not take my eyes 
off the plane. Captain Erwin circled the field only once and then 
made a perfect landing. It was almost a miracle. It was the heaviest 
load ever brought down in a single-motored plane—and a crippled 
plane at that. 

Eddy and I ran over to the “Dallas Spirit.’”” Erwin and Eich- 
waldt were both climbing from the cockpit, grinning widely. 

The first thing Captain Erwin said to me was, “Got anything 
to eat?” 

“Yes,” I gulped, “some bananas in my car.” 

“Let’s go get some,” was the response. 

Alert for a story, I talked to Eichwaldt as we walked toward 
my old battered-up Hudson, asking what he and Erwin had 
talked about on their way back to the field. 

“Well,” said Eichwaldt, “I asked him if he thought he could 
land the plane with our heavy load. And he yelled back to me, 
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“We'll be goddamned lucky to get back.’ That was all, except 
that when we hit the runway and came to a stop, Bill said, ‘Well, 
by God, we’re down.’”’ 

What had happened to the “Dallas Spirit” was that the navi- 
gator had sawed out a small trap door in the bottom of the 
fuselage which he could open when necessity required and drop 
smoke bombs from the plane to determine drift. This was closed 
on the take-off, but evidently the force of the wind when the plane 
was in flight tore the trap door open and resulted in a sort of air 
tunnel which stripped the fabric from the framework of the plane. 

Meantime, Bennett Griffin and Al Henley had returned to the 
field because the ““Oklahoma’s” air-cooling system had failed and 
their engine was burning up. Henley, the navigator, was in tears. 
He wanted Griffin to keep going. 

“We can’t,” said Griffin. “Our cylinders are melting. Don’t 
feel so bad. There’s Erwin coming back, too, and he’s the greatest 
pilot of them all.” 

For Griffin and Henley the race was over, but for Erwin and 
Eichwaldt the most dramatic episode of the entire venture was 
just beginning to unfold. Two of the six planes that had taken 
off successfully were down in the Pacific, and Erwin and Eich- 
waldt were determined to join the search for the missing crews. 
On August 19, therefore, after the “Dallas Spirit” had been re- 
paired, the fliers took off again to try to locate the survivors and 
direct the patrolling ships to them.** 

I was a reporter for my paper at the time, and on top of that, 
a kind of business manager for Captain Erwin and his navigator. 
I undertook to persuade them not to try the flight again after 
their plane had been repaired, but I had no luck. Others also 
tried to dissuade them from going. 

I was driving Erwin and Eichwaldt to the Oakland airport 
on that fateful August 19 when, halfway, we were hailed by 
the heads of the local committee for the Dole Flight, Harry E. 
MacConaughey, vice president and San Francisco manager of the 
Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Company, and Captain C. W. Saun- 
ders, operating head of the Matson Navigation Company. In a 


18Not a single trace of the missing ships was ever found, nor later of the “Dallas 
Spirit.” To no avail, forty-six ships of the United States Navy searched the area 


until August 2g at a cost of $90,000 to the government. 
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serious conversation with Erwin, MacConaughey expressed great 
admiration for the pilot and asked him not to go out again, point- 
ing out that the prizes had already been won and that he was sure 
that the missing planes were irretrievably lost. 

Erwin replied, “It’s very good of you to say that. I appreciate 
it. But I have five friends down in the ocean. If I were down, I’m 
sure they would come out looking for me. I can’t do less. Don’t 
worry about me. I'll be all right.” 

MacConaughey looked at Erwin silently for a moment and 
then commented, “Well, Captain Erwin, all I can say is that you 
are a man.” 

Later in a letter to me, MacConaughey said: 


In my contact with Capt. Erwin there was nothing theatrical at any 
stage of the game. He was gentlemanly, it was a pleasure to talk to him, 
and he was a man’s man. He deserved a better fate, but certainly he 
deserves in the memory of those who knew him a high place for all 
time. I am sorry that he is gone. It has been my lot to know many 
heroes—and frankly, I am not very much in love with the word “hero” 
because it has been so greatly abused. I would rather think of Capt. 
Bill as a man’s man all the way through—and just as much of a hero 
as any I have ever known. 


Thus, at 2:15 p.M., on August 19, the “Dallas Spirit” took off 
again on a mission of love. When the plane went aloft the second 
time it had a gross load of 5,600 pounds, the heaviest load any 
single-motored airplane up until that time had ever pulled into 
the air. The tanks held 480 gallons and were loaded to capacity.?° 

Between the time the “Dallas Spirit” had landed badly dam- 
aged on August 16 and August 19, the day of the second take-off, 
a 33.1 meter short wave radio set had been installed in the plane 
by Heintz and Kaufmann, a local radio concern. The set weighed 
thirty-nine pounds, and its power was generated by a little pin- 
wheel attached to the left wing of the plane. The antenna was a 
250-foot wire loaded on the end with a heavy cylinder of lead. 

Eichwaldt and Erwin were frequently at the key sending back 
messages to the Oakland airport between 2:15 P.M. and 8:00 P.M. 
It was the first and perhaps the only actual log of a plane flying 
over the ocean and thus was an event of particular historical 
significance. Some of the messages were facetious and humorous, 


19Dallas News, August 20, 1927. 
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indicating the high spirits of the fliers. These messages were heard 
almost all over the world—in Japan, in Italy, in the New York 
Times office in New York, and, of course, in many places on the 
mainland in California. The radio flashes until 8:00 P.M. were 


as follows: 


Going strong. We are passing the docks. Will see the lightship soon. 

We are carrying the tail high at 1,700 and are making close to 100 
miles per hour air speed. Will call again when passing lightship. 

We are passing Point Lobos [Golden Gate] now. 

We are now passing the lightship and see the two flag signals which 
means that you bums are getting us, and we can see the Farallones 
ahead. 

From now on, I will double up [increase power] so you can copy 
better, and I know my sending is none too good. Tell McAllister that 
the set is working fine. Love to Ma. 

We are flying at 300 feet and under the fog with 30 miles visibility. 
Passing Farallones now [2:50 P.M. ] 

2:55 P.M.—Overcast strata over us. Cloudy but it looks like clearing 
farther ahead. That last means the Baron is sending. Say, tell Eddy 
Blom that his job on the window is fine. We are turning up 1,650 
r.p.m. and making 95 air speed. All instruments working fine. Will 
say more later. Regards to Lieut. Wyatt. 

3:10 p.M.—Our ceiling is increasing and the sun is breaking through. 

3:28 p.M.—Bill and I both send our best wishes to Mr. and Mrs. 
Dealey and to all of the large crowd of well-wishers that saw us off. 

3:33 P.M.—Ike had a drink of water. 

3:49 P.M.—The ceiling is now 700 feet. We are flying at 500 feet. 
We haven’t seen anything since the Farallones and all is O.K. except 
Bill just sneezed. We are keeping a sharp lookout for the Doran plane. 
Also the Golden Eagle. Will call you again later. 

4:20 P.M.—We just passed close to a rain squall. The air is a little 
bumpy in this vicinity. We soon left it behind, however. Very clear 
ahead. 

4:35 P.M.—We adjusted our antenna for more radiation. The visibil- 
ity is very good. We are able to cover eighty miles “patch.” 

4:59 P.M.—Tell Dealey that Bill wants to know where the noodle 
factory is. 

5:04 P.M.—We see a ship ahead of us, presumably the Mana. We 
will go down close and wave to them. 

5:11 P.M.—Plane just passed the steamship Mana at 5:10 coast time 
and dipped in salute. They answered on the whistle. Of course we 
could not hear it, but we saw the steam. We might pick up the squad- 
ron of destroyers before dark, but that depends on their speed. All o.k. 
(Position of Mana 240 land miles from San Francisco) 
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5:28 P.M.—Just passed a destroyer going toward San Francisco— 
the destroyer was, not us! We are bound for Honolulu! The destroyer 
was too far away for us to make out his number. Nothing else in sight. 

At 5:36 P.M.—At 5:30 we are passing a vessel that has the appear- 
ance of an oil tanker on the north of us and two minutes later we see 
another craft south of us. We can see smoke from still another steamer 
south of us. 

At 5:45 P.M.—Just saw a rum runner on the left and had a hell of 
a time keeping Ike in—Bill. 

5:57 P.M.—We are now about to have supper. Will call you again 
after supper. 

6:05 P.M.—Please tell the gentleman who furnished our lunch that 
it is fine, but we can’t find the toothpicks. BILL. 

6:54 P.M.—Just had a sandwich apiece and a cup of coffee and it 
sure went good. We changed course at 6:40 P.M. [Pacific time] to 
244% true. Position at that time latitude 35, degrees 30 minutes north; 
130 west. 

7:10 P.M.—The weather is part cloudy with a smooth sea. Visibility 
about thirty miles. 

Have seen no wreckage or anything that might be either of the ones 
we are looking for. The visibility is still very good. Everything with 
us O.K. We are flying at goo feet. 

8:00 P.M.—It is now getting dark and we apparently will not be 
able to see much until morning.”° 


During the next hour it was evident to radio engineers and 
“hams” ashore that the “Dallas Spirit” was fighting a storm. This 
deduction was reached by studying the increased and decreased 
pitch of the radio waves sent out. The radio was wind-driven, 
so that when the key was down and the plane was flying near its 
regular cruising speed of 100 miles an hour there was a steady 
hum. When the plane hit bumpy air the variability of the signal 
pitch became more marked as a result of fighting wind currents. 
When the plane was climbing the frequency decreased. 

According to J. O. Watkins, radio engineer of the federal tele- 
graph ship at Daly City near San Francisco, this is what was 
happening between 8:00 and 9:00 P.M.: 


At 8:20 p.m. I noticed that the variability of the signal pitch be- 
came more marked than usual, which gave me the impression that the 
air was becoming bumpy. This continued for twenty minutes. At 
8:40 the frequency decreased. At first I interpreted this as engine 
trouble, but after it continued without any signals from the operator, 
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I concluded that the plane was climbing and as a consequence was 
running at a decreased velocity. This reduced the frequency as esti- 
mated by ear until approximately 8:59, at which time it showed a 
rather sudden rise to above normal pitch at 350 cycles a second, con- 
tinuing at about this average for some time, which I did not record, 
it again took a gradual rise to a pitch which my estimation indicated 
as above normal. Instead of returning to normal as usual, the pitch 
continued to increase until it reached what I would estimate at 500 
cycles a second. 

It is difficult to describe my feeling as I heard this note begin to 
wail at a frequency indicating a wind velocity which I knew no sane 
pilot would voluntarily produce under such circumstances with a 
loaded plane and which I felt certain would be caused by a fall. 

At this point the wave length began swinging, indicating either 
that the aerial was being twisted about or that the navigator was 
changing his position near the transmitter. This continued from the 
time the navigator began to S.O.S. until he reached the point where 
he began to say, “but we came out of it.” The frequency rapidly de- 
creased to about the normal 350 cycles, but immediately began to rise 
again as he said “bk [break] we are in tail spin.” At this point the 
wave began to flop until it was unreadable and continued in this 
manner for perhaps five seconds and ceased entirely.*+ 


Numerous radio operators reported varying versions of the last 
message sent from the “Dallas Spirit.” I had called the Oakland 
station at 9:00 P.M. and was on the telephone when the final signals 
came through at 9:06. Filled with apprehension, I listened as 
the operator slowly relayed Eichwaldt’s words: 


SOS, we are in a tailspin (a pause). We came out of it o. k., but 
were sure scared. It sure was a close call. I thought it was all over, 
but came out of it. The light on the instrument board went out and 
it was so dark that Bill cou— 


The last word was never finished. There was a pause, and then 
the radio came in again with a hurried ‘‘We’re in another tail- 
spin.”’*? Then there was silence. 

Thus ended the Dole Flight, the “last fool flight” inspired by 
the exploits of Lindbergh and Chamberlin in the spring of 1927. 
Of the fifteen original entrants, only six had succeeded in taking 
off on the first day. Three pilots failed to get planes; two planes 
crashed en route to Oakland; another, an old-fashioned triplane, 


21Jbid. 
22Dallas News, August 21, 1927. 
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Captain Erwin and his navigator, Alvin H. Eichwaldt, shortly before 
the beginning of the Dole Flight 
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Captain Erwin as the fighting pilot of the famous Baucom team, 
pictured with Major Edgar Tobin of San Antonio 
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crashed into San Francisco Bay while testing; two cracked up on 
the Oakland airstrip; and the ninth, the “Air King,” was disqual- 
ified before take-off. With the loss of Erwin and Eichwaldt in the 
“Dallas Spirit,” the death toll reached a total of ten.** Stunned 
by the tragedy, sponsors became cautious and stopped offering 
huge sums of money for such stunt flights. The aviation world 
was not yet ready for them. 

As a direct result of the Dole Flight and the flood of fliers 
attempting new records, Major Clarence Young, chief of the gov- 
ernment’s civil aeronautics division, who had been in Oakland 
with the Dole entrants, issued a statement from Washington on 
August 20, 1927, saying that long-distance flights by American 
aviators thereafter would be subject to federal inspection for the 
safety and ability of pilots and planes. The half dozen flights still 
being planned on the date of the announcement, Young said, 
must be licensed under the Air Commerce Act, legislation that 
gave Secretary Herbert Hoover complete power over aircraft in 
interstate and foreign commerce. Young added that the National 
Aeronautic Association officials were co-operating with the gov- 
ernment to take full safety precautions, particularly as to gas- 
cline capacity and accuracy of navigation instruments in all 
future flights.” 

At the same time, Earl Wolfley, vice president of the American 
Aeronautical Association, telegraphed William P. McCracken, 
Assistant Secretary of the Department of Commerce, protesting 
against the staging of future oceanic flights for prize money. He 
said that such flights so far had been ‘“‘wonderful,” but declared 
that the Pacific Dole air race was too disastrous and that he was 
convinced that present-day equipment would not justify any 
further attempts to span either the Atlantic or the Pacific.” 


23The dead included: Mildred Doran, John A. Pedlar, and Lieutenant R. V. 
Knope in the “Miss Doran”; Jack Frost and Gordon Scott in the “Golden Eagle”; 
and Erwin and Eichwaldt in the “Dallas Spirit.” The three other persons who lost 
their lives crashed en route to Oakland. They were Lieutenants George Covell and 
R. S. Waggener of the United States Navy, who were killed when their airplane 
fell in wreckage at Point Loma, California, on August 10, and Arthur V. Rogers, 
whose plane, the “Angel of Los Angeles,” crashed to the ground on August 12 at 
Montebello, California, before the horrified eyes of his wife. His plane had reached 
an altitude of only 125 feet when it went into a nose dive and fell like a rock. 

24Dallas News, August 24, 1927. 

25] bid. 
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A day or so later, Secretary of the Navy Curtis D. Wilbur, then 
a visitor in San Francisco, and other officials in Washington, 
agreed that some federal move must be made to prevent the 
recurrence of such flights. 

The Dole Flight had not demonstrated so much what land 
planes could do in an overseas flight as what they could not do. 
There was not a single plane in the flight, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Hearst entry, the “Golden Eagle,’ which was 
equipped with the safety devices that a modern pilot would want 
to fly from Fort Worth to Dallas or from St. Paul to Minneapolis. 
Lindbergh and Chamberlin were lucky; ten of the Dole fliers 
were not. 

Erwin, Eichwaldt, and the other intrepid souls who lost their 
lives in the early days of aviation were the Kit Carsons and Daniel 
Boones of the heavens. In the quest for glory and spectacular 
achievement, they paved the way for the present safety of the air. 
Their sacrifices in such exploits as “the last fool flight” led to 
governmental regulations which currently make impossible the 
perilous risks these pioneers of the air undertook. Millions of 
air travelers today owe a debt of deep gratitude to these adven- 
turous souls who took the long chance that ended only in 
sudden death. 
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Hunters 


WAYNE GARD 


hunters of the buffaloes were mighty men. On the bleak 

Western plains they outlasted blizzards and sandstorms and, 
in most instances, outshot or outwitted the redskins who wanted 
their scalps. Usually the hunter was a young but grizzled and 
uncouth fellow, itchy with tiny crawlers out of the piles of hides 
about his camp. Yet he knew how to dodge the charge of a 
wounded buffalo bull, and he used his heavy rifle with a preci- 
sion that even a Prussian field marshal would have admired. At 
the bar of a frontier outpost, when his work was done, he could 
outdrink even the thirstiest cowpuncher. 

Rightly the buffalo hunter has taken his place among the heroic 
figures of the early West. He was so pictured by John Steuart 
Curry in his striking murals in the Kansas capitol and by Harold 
D. Bugbee in his equally impressive ones in the Panhandle-Plains 
Historical Museum at Canyon, ‘Texas. 

This stubbly-faced rifleman was one of a long line of rugged 
pioneers who tamed the West. He followed the missionary, the 
explorer, the fur trader. He went ahead of the cowman and the 
settler. By clearing the plains of their almost boundless herds of 
shaggies, he made way for the ranchman with his cattle or sheep. 
By depriving the hostile Plains Indian of his chief source of food, 
garb, and shelter, he starved him into submission to the whites. 

Although the hunting of buffaloes for robes, meat, or sport had 
been going on longer than anyone could remember, the era of the 
professional hide men was brief. It began after tanners learned 
how to make good leather from buffalo skins. It lasted only a 
dozen years, 1871-1883, seldom more than four years in any given 
section of the plains. Yet that was long enough to slaughter the 
enormous herds that had darkened the broad grazing lands of the 
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West and virtually to wipe out the species. The killing left the 
prairies whitened with bones that pioneer farmers in need of a 
few dollars would pick up and haul to the nearest railroad town. 

The hide hunters were recruited from adventurers who had 
drifted west for various reasons. Some were former soldiers or 
railroad construction workers who sought an exciting and lucra- 
tive life. Others had left Eastern homes to avoid the sheriff or 
the outraged father of a trusting girl. Still others, like the Mooar 
brothers, of Vermont birth, were young men from respected 
families who saw in the West an opportunity for independent 
and satisfying life. 

Josiah Wright Mooar and John Wesley Mooar had grown up 
in the Vermont town of Pownal. Their father and one of their 
uncles had been in the sawmill business in Vermont and in Mich- 
igan. Wright, the younger brother but the first to go to the buffalo 
country, had worked in a Vermont woolen mill for several sum- 
mers, between terms of school. 

In the winter of 1868-1869, Wright had attended school in 
Michigan, living at the home of an uncle. From there he had 
gone to Chicago, where, for a short time, he was a conductor on 
a streetcar. Back in Vermont, he worked at weaving for most of 
the winter. Then he decided to seek his fortune in the West. In 
March, 1870, he went by train to Chicago, and from there to 
Rochelle, Illinois, where an old friend of his father lived. 

This friend was Jim Ladd, a carpenter. Wright stayed in 
Rochelle for three months, working for Ladd. Working with him 
was another youth, a little older than Wright—John Lindley, 
from Massachusetts, a nephew of the carpenter. When the wheat 
harvest started in midsummer, the two youths found more lucra- 
tive work in the fields. Following the reapers, they bound the 
sheaves of wheat by hand, with straw. When the season ended, 
each had two hundred dollars in his pocket. That was enough to 
take them to the real West. 

After three days in Kansas City, Mooar and Lindley went on to 
some of the towns on the Kansas Pacific. They visited Lawrence, 
Topeka, Junction City, Ellsworth, and finally Hays City. This still 
was a wild frontier town, even though James B. (Wild Bill) 
Hickok had spent a term there as marshal. Its saloons and gam- 
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bling rooms served a roistering crowd of soldiers, railroad workers, 
and buffalo hunters. Along with them were rugged bullwhackers 
and mule skinners, some of whom had come over the long trail 
from Santa Fe. 

Wright Mooar, a blue-eyed blond, had turned nineteen in 
August and was nearly six feet tall. Since he did not drink or 
gamble, he was not so interested in the entertainment at Hays 
City as in the opportunities it offered. Soon he and John Lindley 
found jobs chopping firewood for a contractor who supplied wood 
to Fort Hays. Most of the cutting was done along Walnut Creek, 
thirty miles south of the fort. For protection against Indians, each 
chopper had a rifle, which he leaned against a near-by tree while 
working. From their camp the woodmen often could see buffaloes 
on the prairie, and sometimes they could hear the boom of hunt- 
ers’ rifles. 

Wright Mooar swung an ax only long enough to save money 
for putting together a small hunting outfit. The market for buffalo 
meat was growing. More Easterners were acquiring a liking for 
the tongues and hams that could be shipped fresh in winter or 
in cured form at any time of year. 

After five months in the woodmen’s camp, Mooar was ready 
for the buffalo range. He had an outfit of three wagons—two 
drawn by horses and the other by a team of four oxen. For skin- 
ning and other work, he hired four helpers. Mooar started his 
hunting along Pawnee Creek and the Smoky Hill River, but he 
ranged as far south as Fort Dodge, on the Arkansas River. He 
and others sold part of their meat in Hays City and shipped some 
to Kansas City, St. Louis, and the Illinois town of Quincy. 

In Kansas in that winter of 1870-1871, most of those who hunted 
buffaloes for meat either discarded the hides or left parts of them 
attached to the quarters and other parts that they loaded in their 
wagons. “We would kill a buffalo,” Mooar recalled, “and cut it in 
two, right down the middle. We would leave the hide and hair on. 
We shipped the hindquarters and the saddles.” 

Mooar and the other hunters hauled their fresh meat to towns 
along the railroad, where the price had gone down to three cents 
a pound. Buffalo steak was a regular item on the menu of Western 
hotels and eating houses. In winter the fresh meat shipped to 
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Eastern cities was bought as a novelty or, in many instances, was 
passed off as beef. 

In 1871 Mooar began to do more of his hunting in southwestern 
Kansas, along the Arkansas River above Fort Dodge. He had four 
other men with him and used a Springfield army rifle of .50- 
caliber.’ 

In that year some of the tanners in this country and in Europe 
were searching for ways to treat buffalo hides to convert them into 
serviceable leather. Their success would open a vast new market 
for hunters. In the winter of 1871-1872, W. C. Lobenstein, the 
Leavenworth dealer, received from an English tannery an order 
for five hundred buffalo hides for experimental use. Lobenstein 
passed his order on to a well-known freighter and hunter, Charles 
Rath. He asked Rath to obtain the hides and ship them to him at 
$2.25 each. As this number was too large for one man to provide 
in the limited time, Rath parceled the order out among his hunter 
friends, including Wright Mooar. 

It did not take the hunters long to remove and dry the hides that 
Lobenstein needed to fill his order from England. But after he 
had delivered his quota, Mooar had fifty-seven hides left. He 
decided to ship the fifty-seven to his older brother, John Wesley 
Mooar, who worked for a business firm in New York City, to see 
whether he could find a buyer. 

When the hides arrived in New York, they were hauled down 
Broadway in an open wagon and attracted much attention. One 
of the men who saw them was a Pennsylvania tanner who hap- 
pened to be in the city. He followed the wagon to Pine Street, 
and later in the day he and another tanner from Pennsylvania 
called on Mooar. After examining the hides, they offered to buy 
them at $3.50 each to see what kind of leather could be made 
from them; and Mooar readily accepted the offer. 

A few weeks later, Mooar heard from the Pennsylvania tanners. 
They were pleased with the outcome of their tests and wanted him 
to send them two thousand additional hides. Realizing the sig- 
nificance of this order, John Mooar decided to quit his New 
York job in the fall and go into the business of buffalo hunting 


1J. Wright Mooar to Earl Vandale, J. Evetts Haley, and Hervey Chesley, signed 
statement, March 2-4, 1939 (typescript, Vandale Collection, Eugene C. Barker Texas 
History Center, University of Texas) . 
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with his brother, Wright. With his business training and New 
York connections, John could handle the marketing end of the 
enterprise. 

Meanwhile, in the summer of 1872, Wright Mooar continued 
to hunt and skin buffaloes along the upper Arkansas River, where 
they were plentiful. 

By this time Mooar had replaced his Springfield rifle with a 
new .50-caliber Sharps, made especially for buffalo hunters. This 
was the long-range rifle that the Indian said “shoots today and kills 
tomorrow.” With some models weighing as much as sixteen 
pounds, the new Sharps was too heavy for convenient use in the 
saddle, but it was ideal for those who hunted afoot. As Mooar 
soon learned, it could kill a tough buffalo bull at six hundred 
yards. 

In November, 1872, John Wesley Mooar stepped off the Santa 
Fe train at the box-like station beneath the water tank at Dodge 
City, which the rail line had reached two months earlier. This 
was a world strangely different from the one he left in New York 
City. The town still smelled of horse droppings and dried buffalo 
hides. One could hear the crack of long whips and the cussing 
of mule skinners. 

John Mooar, twenty-six, was a tall, handsome fellow of fair 
complexion, violet blue eyes, and brown hair, almost black. He 
was dressed in city clothes and a derby hat. He found that Wright 
had been in that morning and sold some hams but had gone 
back to camp. 

After John had been in town for three days, his younger brother 
drove in with a load of buffalo meat—about 3,600 pounds. He sold 
the meat at three cents a pound. 

The next day the brothers drove to Wright’s camp on Three 
Mile Ridge, twelve miles west of Dodge. John stayed there, doing 
his own cooking, while Wright drove into town with the next 
load of meat and hides. Wright hired John and two others at 
fifty dollars a month. 

Soon afterward the four men headed southeast, crossing the 
Arkansas River at Fort Dodge and going on to Kiowa Creek, 
forty-five miles southeast of Dodge and west of Medicine Lodge. 
There they camped for a month of hunting. Their take amounted 
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to 305 hides and twenty thousand pounds of short-cut hams. 
Wright Mooar had freighters haul the meat to market, giving 
them half of the two and a half cents a pound that it brought. 
He himself hauled the hides to Dodge and sold them to an agent 
for W. C. Lobenstein at $3.05 each.? 

By the fall of 1872 many of the white hunters were violating 
the informal ban against hunting buffaloes south of the Arkansas 
River. A few outfits had even penetrated the Texas Panhandle, 
to which Dodge was the nearest railroad town. The Mooars con- 
tinued to hunt in southern Kansas, despite two severe blizzards. 
Wright formed a partnership with his brother, John, lending 
him $250 with which to buy his interest. 

In the spring of 1873, the Mooars joined those who headed 
south to hunt along the Cimarron; but they were delayed in 
starting. While in camp on Kiowa Creek in the early spring, John 
was stricken with pneumonia. Wright brought him as quickly as 
possible to the military hospital at Fort Dodge. After a long 
struggle, he overcame the disease; but his illness kept the outfit 
in town for six weeks. As soon as John was well enough to 
travel, the Mooar wagons rumbled south to the Cimarron, where 
the outfit hunted all summer. 

Late in the summer, after hearing of large herds in the Texas 
Panhandle, Wright Mooar and John Webb rode south to see for 
themselves. Each took along his Big Fifty, g00 to 300 rounds of 
ammunition, and a pocketful of salt. They could sleep on their 
saddle blankets and live on wild game. 

Before they reached the breaks of the South Canadian, they 
found buffaloes in an almost solid mass as far as they could see. 
There were hundreds of thousands of them, fattening on the 
upland grass. “All day,” said Mooar, “they opened up before us 
and came together behind us.” Pushing on west through the lanes 
they made in the great herd, the two saw all the shaggies that a 
hide hunter could desire. After camping that night in the midst 
of the herd, they turned back north. They reached the Cimarron 
at Wagonbed Springs, then turned down the valley to their 
home camp. 

Back in Dodge City, the Mooars and others found that, with 


2Ibid. 
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thousands of riflemen swarming over the ranges, the Kansas hunt- 
ing had about played out. The hunters chose Wright Mooar and 
Steel Frazier to ask the Fort Dodge commanding officer, Major 
Richard Irving Dodge, about hunting in Texas. ‘‘Major,” asked 
Mooar, “if we cross into Texas, what will be the government’s 
attitude toward us?” 

“Boys,” he replied, “if I were a buffalo hunter, I would hunt 
where the buffaloes are.”® 

That fall the Mooar outfit headed for Texas. For awhile the 
brothers hunted in the breaks of the South Canadian. They had 
several set-tos with New Mexican outfits—Comancheros—engaged 
in contraband trade with the Indians. One of the parties attacked 
the Mooar camp but failed to inflict any casualties. 

In November the Mooar outfit turned back and pitched camp 
on Palo Duro Creek, in what became Hansford County. They 
found the hunting good and took many hides. 

Several other groups of white hunters followed the tracks of 
the Mooar wagons south from Dodge. Each outfit, Wright Mooar 
recalled: 
would take a wagon, a roll of bedding, and a little grub and, with 
a four-mule team, would drive out on the divide that separates the 
North Palo Duro from the Canadian. There we would interrupt the 
buffalo herds that were crossing, east to west, from the headwaters 
of Wolf Creek to the Blue and the Coldwater. We stayed on the 
divide until we loaded our wagon with hides and meat. We could 


haul 10,000 pounds with four mules when the ground was frozen. 
We could load, come back to camp, unload, and go back again. 


They could keep track of neighboring outfits by the sound of 
the guns. 

In the spring of 1874 a large caravan of hunters went from 
Dodge City down into the Texas Panhandle. Several dealers in 
provisions and hides who went with them built, north of the 
Canadian, the trading post of Adobe Walls. This stockaded out- 
post served for several months as the headquarters for hunters 
in the Panhandle.* While John Mooar went on a freighting trip 

4Olive K. Dixon, Life of Billy Dixon (Dallas, 1927). The Adobe Walls trading 
post of 1874 should not be confused with the earlier one, a mile upstream, from 
which it took its name. The earlier post was built by William Bent about 1843. 


A force under Colonel Kit Carson used its ruins for defense in a battle with Indians 
late in 1864. 
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to Dodge, Wright, with five skinners, went down the South 
Canadian, hunting along that stream and the Washita. On their 
way back with their hides, the Mooar party had several brushes 
with attacking Indians but suffered no casualties. 

Warned of an impending Indian attack on Adobe Walls, the 
Mooars left late in June for Dodge City with their loads of hides. 
The attack, on June 27, although repulsed, led to the abandon- 
ment of Adobe Walls and a temporary cessation of hunting in the 
Texas Panhandle. 

During the next fall and winter, the Mooars joined those 
who were cleaning out the remnants of buffalo herds along 
the Arkansas and Cimarron rivers. From Dodge City, a day 
after receiving a letter from his mother, John Mooar wrote to 
her on October 31: 


Have no fear about Wright and me. We are on the frontier and 
have to put up with what is here. But we think the Indian trouble 
is nearly over as far as the hunting outfits are concerned. The In- 
dians have not brought on a fight for more than two months; and 
in every one they did bring on, they were badly whipped. 

Times look promising here now. Have great hopes, if our lives and 
health are spared, to see you before many months. We are bold, tough, 
hearty, and rugged. I would not give myself today for four such men 
as I was the day I left New York. We have some hardships to endure 
and also some good times. We can’t set a nice table, but our food is 
of the best in the way of meat that the world affords. The things we 
sit down to eat in camp would make a meal for a king. 

Wright and I have been rigging ourselves out with new winter 
clothing. The first cold storm, I will put on the socks you sent last 
winter.® 

After Colonel Ranald S$. Mackenzie had routed the truant 
Comanches from their camp in Palo Duro Canyon in the fall of 
1874 and captured their horses, West ‘Texas became safer for the 
white hunters. But most of those who came down from Kansas 
cautiously took a roundabout course to the east, using the old 
Texas Road or Shawnee Trail. In the spring of 1875 the Mooars 
{ollowed this route down past Fort Gibson to Denison. There they 
bought more wagons, loaded them with westbound freight, and 
followed the old Butterfield Trail to Fort Griffin. 


5John W. Mooar to Mrs. Esther Mooar, October 31, 1874 (MS., John W. Mooar 
Collection, Archives, Texas Technological College Museum) . 
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Soon the Mooars had their hunting outfit at work in the valley 
of the Brazos River, northwest of Griffin. They found an abun- 
dance of buffaloes and made their winter camp on Mule Creek, 
at the future site of Weinert. By November they had four thou- 
sand hides ready to sell. They loaded them in wagons; and John 
Mooar, accompanied by several freighters, started off with them. 

The long caravan was made up of eighteen teams of six yokes 
of oxen, each team drawing three wagons. This train of hides, 
the like of which had not been seen in North Texas, drew much 
attention along the way. After stagecoach drivers had spread the 
word, many frontier families came out to watch the train rumble 
past. Some dogs, instead of barking, ran under the houses with 
their tails between their legs. Some of the Sherman people who 
came out to see the wagon train as it stopped on the outskirts of 
town had never before seen a buffalo hide. 

A. S. Holland, the Lobenstein agent at Denison, was unpre- 
pared to buy so many hides. Besides, he was not sure just what 
they were worth. So John Mooar telegraphed W. C. Lobenstein 
in Leavenworth, who bought the whole shipment and wired the 
money. This purchase induced Lobenstein to establish agents in 
Fort Worth and Fort Griffin, close to the hunters’ camps. 

The spring of 1876 found the Mooars as busy as ever. Bills of 
sale saved by John Mooar give some indication of their activities. 
In Fort Griffin on March 18 the Mooar partners sold to C. C. 
Convers and Company thirty pounds of buffalo meat at 6 cents 
a pound and 164 tongues at 20 cents each. Supplies bought then 
included sugar, canned tomatoes, and an ax handle. On the 
thirtieth the Mooars paid W. H. Hick, the post trader, for supplies 
they had bought earlier, including four skillets, a coffee pot, yeast 
powder, molasses, and a keg of nails. Later in the spring they 
bought from Hick crackers, beans, corn, sugar, molasses, tea, lard, 
rope, and three cans of bug poison at eight dollars each. From 
Convers they obtained bacon, corn, and flour.® 

In April, when the Mooars were encamped on Mule Creek, 
they sold to traders 450 choice hides suitable for being made into 
robes. The brothers were to deliver them to Chief Whirlwind’s 
camp at the Cheyenne agency in the Indian Territory. There, for 


8Bills of sale and receipts, 1876, ibid. 
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a fee, Cheyenne women would process them. Wright left with 
the hides on May 1. 

Early in June, John prepared to leave for Dallas with a wagon 
train of hides. He had paid the Hick bill on the third and the 
Convers one the next day. On the sixteenth, through T. E. Jack- 
son, he engaged a freighter with an ox wagon to deliver a load of 
hides to him at J. J. Crowell’s place in Dallas. Four days later he 
hired several others. 

As Wright Mooar had not seen his family in the East since he 
left there more than six years earlier, he decided to visit them. 
He rode with John on one of the wagons part way to Dallas, then 
mounted his saddle horse and went on ahead along the prairie 
trail. In Dallas he left his mount at a livery stable and boarded 
a train for New York. There he visited his sister, then went on to 
Vermont to see his parents and to help look after their needs. On 
his return trip, he stopped in Philadelphia to see the colorful Cen- 
tennial Exposition. 

John stayed in Dallas until late July, laying in a winter's 
supply of groceries, ammunition, rope, and other items. He bought 
spare parts of harness from the pioneer firm of Padgitt Brothers. 
Not wishing to return the wagons empty, he arranged with May- 
field and Cowan to haul lumber to the frontier town of Graham, 
in Young County. On August 3 he bought more supplies in 
Weatherford. From his camp on Shirley Creek, four miles east 
of Fort Griffin, John wrote his mother that he expected Wright 
back any day. 

Soon afterward Wright rejoined John, and the hunters camped 
on Foyle Creek. For the winter killing, John had gathered a large 
outfit that included four nine-yoke teams of steers and thirteen 
wagons for hauling hides. In addition were two four-mule teams 
with two wagons each. He had engaged nine men as skinners 
and teamsters. 

After two days at Fort Griffin, the outfit moved slowly west, 
past Fort Phantom Hill on the military road to Fort Concho. 
Wright went ahead with the mule teams, while John followed 
with the slower oxen. Wright thought he would find plenty of 
buffaloes in the open country along the divide between the Brazos 


River and the Colorado. 
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On the prairies of Nolan County, near the future site of Sweet- 
water, the Mooar outfit found a fine country almost covered with 
buffaloes. With the grass luxuriant and lakes offering plenty of 
water, this looked like a good place to hunt. So Wright drove on 
a little farther west and south to make camp. The men pitched 
camp on the morning of October 7, 1876. Wright then rode off 
to the west and southwest to look at the country and the buffaloes 
just before sundown. 

As he neared the new camp, he saw something that startled 
him. From a ridge a mile and a half west of the camp, he spied in 
the midst of a small herd a rare white buffalo. He had killed one 
in Kansas but had heard of only a few others. Now he bagged 
another—the first he had seen in Texas—a four-year-old cow. 

Wright had the white hide saved for mounting and told the 
men to hang the meat in near-by trees overnight. The next 
morning, while he did some more exploring, two men with a 
team went back to meet John and the ox wagons, taking along a 
hindquarter of the white buffalo. After the whole outfit was in 
camp, the Mooars began what became one of their most successful 
winters of hunting. 

The Mooars, like other successful hunters, used methods de- 
signed to bring a large number of hides with little expense of 
effort and time. Their wagon, which carried sleeping rolls, water 
kegs, cooking utensils, and other equipment, was made for utility 
rather than for looks or comfort. Wright recalled: 


We threw away our spring seats whenever we were on the range 
and sat down in the bed of the wagon. This was to offer as little 
target to the Indians as possible. We always kept one gray horse and 
always worked him in the lead so that, when off killing the buffaloes, 
I could see him. This kept me from riding up to a bunch of Indians 
or some other outfit by mistake. 


Wright Mooar would leave the camp on horseback at nine in 
the morning, followed by his wagons and skinners. He did most 
of his killing between ten o’clock and noon. That gave the skin- 
ners time to get the hides off and back to the camp before dark. 
It was not safe to leave the skinning until the next day, since 
wolves likely would get at the carcasses and tear the hides. Also, 
day-old carcasses were harder to skin. 
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One reason why Mooar did not start shooting earlier in the 
day was that he wanted the buffaloes to complete their morning 
grazing. Then they would be less restless and easier to handle. 
As he approached the herd, he would stake his horse and go closer 
afoot. Finally he would get down on his hands and knees, wearing 
pads to protect his knees, and crawl still closer. To avoid startling 
the animals, he wore a hat as near the color of grass as he 
could find. 

Wright Mooar regarded a shot in the lungs as even better 
than one in the heart. “When you'd shoot a buffalo in the lights,” 
he said, “he’d throw blood out of his nose. Then he'd step back- 
ward a step or two, flop over, and die. If you shot him through 
the heart, he’d run about four hundred yards before he'd fall, 
and he’d take the herd with him.” 

There was much science to killing a buffalo, Mooar explained. 
“You had to shoot at the vital spot. Usually you were quite a 
distance from the buffalo. Your bullet described an arc, and you 
must judge the distance and tell how much above the vital spot 
to shoot to hit it. As the slightest wind, at a considerable distance, 
will deflect the bullet, you must judge the wind.’” 

When slipping up on a herd, Mooar, like most of the other 
hunters, tried to pick the leader. Not always, he noted, would the 
leader be the largest buffalo. Nor would he always be at the head 
of the bunch. “Sometimes he would be behind. There was some- 
thing about him that told me he was the one. The moment after 
a shot, I could tell whether I had picked the right one. If I had 
not, I quickly threw another cartridge into my gun and killed the 
leader as soon as I could, to get a stand. As soon as I killed him, 
the others would stop running. They would mill around, bellow, 
paw the ground, and smell the blood.” 

Then Mooar would move up to a new position. “The best 
bunch you’d get a stand on,” he said, “was one of two or three 
hundred. We’d try to get within one hundred yards, but I’ve killed 
more at two hundred yards than at one hundred. I never used a 
rest stick. I shot off my knee or sat down and rested both elbows 
on my knees. Sometimes I lay flat on my stomach, with elbows 


spraddled.” 


7J. Wright Mooar to Brockman Horne, signed statement, April 12, 1936 (typescript, 
Vandale Collection, Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center, University of Texas) . 
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After making his day’s kill, Mooar would sit on a knoll and 
watch his men scattered about the prairie as they did their work 
of skinning and loading. His main concern was to see that no 
Indians bothered them. The Mooar brothers usually had three 
wagons and four skinners. 

“The men in the wagons would stay at a distance and watch 
the shooting,” said Wright. “When I got through and gave them 
the signal, they'd go to the first buffalo and skin him and throw 
the hide in the wagon.” 

Usually the Mooars saved only the hams and tongues to sell and 
the humps to eat in camp. If buffaloes were scarce, they used also 
the clod pieces cut out of the shoulder. They cut each ham into 
four or five pieces, separating them in the seams. 

In camp the Mooar outfit varied the diet of hump with tongues. 
After being boiled until tender, the tongues were fried in marrow 
from the big bone of the buffalo hip. “We pushed the marrow 
out with a stick,” said Wright Mooar. ‘‘We poured it into a barrel. 
It wasn’t hard like tallow but was soft like lard. We used it to 
season biscuits. Sometimes we stuck bones in the fire and roasted 
them, then used the marrow as butter.” 

In curing meat to be sold, the Mooars would dig a square hole 
and line it with a fresh green hide, pegging the edges to the 
ground at the rim of the hole. This would hold about a thousand 
pounds. The men would salt the meat and leave it in the hole 
seven or eight days, then take it out and wash it. Next they hung 
it in a smokehouse made of poles and hides and built a slow fire 
under it. The fire was made in a small hole in the ground. Green 
wood was used, as it smoked more than dry wood and gave the 
meat a better flavor. 

Of his two Sharps rifles, .45 and .50-caliber, Wright Mooar pre- 
ferred the smaller one. “I killed 6,500 buffaloes with my fourteen- 
pound gun,” he estimated, “and 14,000 with the eleven-pounder. 
The barrel was octagonal half way up from the breech, then it 
was round.” The brass shells, some of them bottlenecked, were 
three inches long. Many hunters, including Mooar, preferred to 
load their own shells with black gunpowder. 

Since every type of rifle made a different boom, the hunters 
soon learned to tell one from another. “I knew the sound of every 
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one of my guns,” said Wright. The white men on the range felt 
safe as long as they heard only the big guns of the hide hunters. 
But the sharp crack of a smaller rifle alerted them to a possible 
attack by Indians.‘ 

The Mooars continued to hunt from their camp on Deep Creek 
in the winter of 1877-1878, sending the hides to Fort Worth. But 
they could see that the shooting and skinning was about to play 
out. In 1877 they began buying a few cattle, starting their herd 
on the open range near the mouth of Cottonwood Creek, in 
Fisher County. 

In April, 1878, with a big wagon loaded with dried buffalo meat 
and drawn by eight mules, Wright Mooar headed west across the 
plains to Arizona. He reached Prescott after forty-six days and 
stayed several months to engage in profitable freighting between 
that town and Maricopa. In Texas, besides looking after the 
hunting camp and the cattle, John cut hay to sell to the Texas 
and Pacific Railroad, which was building on west. 

The Mooar brothers did some hunting of the diminishing herds 
in the winter of 1878-1879, still taking meat as well as hides. 
From Fort Griffin, on March 5, 1879, John Mooar wrote his 
mother that he expected Wright to start soon for Colorado City 
with a load of meat. But he wrote less about buffaloes than about 
cattle. ““We have had good success with our little bunch of calves,” 
he said. “We have fifty young calves in our yard and expect to 
have nearly a hundred more before many days.’ 

By midsummer of 1879, the commercial hunting of buffaloes 
for their hides had ended in Texas. In Fort Griffin, Charles Rath 
withdrew from the firm of Conrad and Rath and moved to Fort 
Elliott, where he had contracts to supply hay to Army outposts. 
Among those who helped him move were the Mooar brothers, 
who went along with their five five-yoke ox teams. As the long 
caravan left on July 15, its departure drew a curtain on the era 
of hide hunting in Texas.*® 

Two years later John Mooar hauled barbed wire from Colo- 


SI bid. 
®*Tfohn W. Mooar to Mrs. Esther Mooar, March 5, 1879 (MS., John W. Mooar 
Collection, Archives, Texas Technological College Museum) . 


10Fort Griffin Echo, July 5 and 19, 1879. 
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rado City to the Quitaque section of Charles Goodnight’s ranch 
and provisions for a Texas Ranger camp in Blanco Canyon. Each 
time he came back with a load of buffalo bones, for which he 
usually received $12.50 a ton. By the time he had delivered all 
the wire, he had been paid more than $1,500 for bones. 

Each of the Mooar brothers married and settled in West Texas, 
John in Colorado City, where he was a carriage dealer and a 
landowner, and Wright on a ranch near Snyder. John lived until 
1918 and Wright until 1940, but neither found any new adven- 
ture to match those of the buffalo range. 
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MERTON L. DILLON 


HE LITTLE MAN walking alone down the trail from the 

Sabine River toward Nacogdoches late in June, 1832, was 

no ordinary settler come to make his fortune in Texas 
and to start life anew on a far frontier. Benjamin Lundy’s mission 
involved principles. The lure that had led this gentle, middle- 
aged Quaker to undertake a tedious and dangerous trip from 
Maryland to Mexico was neither wealth nor adventure nor the 
Opportunity to escape from Eastern circumstances he could not 
master. Benjamin Lundy had traveled to Texas to further a 
humanitarian project to which he had long dedicated his life— 
the abolition of Negro slavery. Those Texans who chanced to see 
him cross the Sabine on the evening of June 27 watched, had they 
known it, not a commonplace adventurer, but a major representa- 
tive of the gathering forces that were ultimately to extinguish 
slavery in the United States; and Lundy’s trips to Texas, which so 
long as he lived he must have considered failures, contributed 
their share to the developing sectional controversy that was to 
lead to disunion and Civil War. 

Lundy had long agreed with other American philanthropists 
who held that slavery was an institution so at variance with the 
principles of Christianity and the Declaration of Independence as 
to be totally out of place in the nineteenth-century United States. 
The philanthropists’ early expectation that American slavery 
would gradually disappear had not been realized. Instead of de- 
clining, slavery had increased after 1800. Earnest humanitarians, 
cbserving its growth with horror, exerted themselves to do every- 
thing in their power to extinguish it. To further that enterprise, 
Lundy had established a newspaper, the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation, in 1821. For a decade his publication had served 


1There is no complete biography of Lundy, but see Fred Landon, “Benjamin 
Lundy in Illinois,” Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, XX XIII (1940), 
57-67, and his A Memorial to Benjamin Lundy, Pioneer Quaker Abolitionist, 
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to propagate antislavery ideas, and during those years he had 
personally helped to organize antislavery societies and to win 
adherents to the antislavery cause. But progress had been ex- 
tremely slow. Lundy soon became convinced that it was stubborn 
racial prejudice which prevented general acceptance of any pro- 
gram designed to free the slaves; some men, Lundy found, believed 
Negroes to be inferior beings, unfit to live in a free society. If 
this were true, it followed that setting the slaves free would en- 
danger the white community and could produce no benefit for 
the freedmen themselves. Before slavery could be ended, Lundy 
concluded, something would have to be done to persuade men that 
the Negro could progress as well as the members of any other 
race, that his apparent inferiority resulted from slavery and not 
from any inherent disability. Lundy and other philanthropists 
soon came to believe that this could best be accomplished by 
aiding the free Negroes. If Negroes could be helped to improve 
themselves, two goals would be served. First of all, the principles 
of humanitarianism demanded the extension of Christian charity 
to the unfortunate; more important, any progress Negroes might 
make would tend to remove the belief in their racial inferiority 
and thus further the emancipation cause. 

To accomplish these two purposes, Lundy had negotiated with 
the government of Haiti in the late 1820’s to transport free 
Negroes to that island. But this project had not gone well.? A little 
later he had become interested in aiding a Negro settlement in 
Upper Canada started by Negroes themselves.* At the same time 
he began to look toward Texas as a convenient spot for the Ioca- 
tion of a Negro colony. “The time has come,” he announced in 
October, 1831, “when we think it proper to say: That of all the 
places ever mentioned, as suitable for the emigration of our 
southern colored population, [Texas] is the most inviting, and the 
most desirable.”’* Recalling the Mexican government's antislavery 
policy, he predicted that Texas (‘‘that fine region where the rigors 

2[Thomas Earle], The Life, Travels and Opinions of Benjamin Lundy, including 
His Journeys to Texas and Mexico; with a Sketch of Contemporary Events, and a 
Notice of the Revolution in Haiti (Philadelphia, 1847), 23-24, 29; Genius of 
Universal Emancipation and Baltimore Courier, I (June 3, 1826), 313. 

3Fred Landon (ed.), The Diary of Benjamin Lundy Written during His Journey 


through Upper Canada, January, 1832 [Toronto, 1922]. 
4Genius of Universal Emancipation, XII (October, 1831) , 87. 
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of winter are unknown, and where man, without distinction of 
color or condition, is looked upon as the being that Diety made 
him—free and independent”’) ultimately would “present an asylum 
for hundreds of thousands of our oppressed colored people.”® 

Lundy had probably known about the attractions of Texas 
for many years. From 1819 to 1821 he had lived in Missouri, where 
he operated a saddlery and harness shop in Herculaneum, which 
was also the home of Moses Austin during those years. In 1819 
Stephen F. Austin left Herculaneum by boat for Arkansas Terri- 
tory; two years later his father, Moses Austin, traveled from 
Herculaneum to Texas and returned to his home early in 1821.° 
It seems likely that in a town as small as Herculaneum the South- 
western ventures of the Austins would have been common know!l- 
edge. In any event, as Texas colonization progressed during the 
decade from 1822 to 1832, Lundy would have been given ample 
opportunity to develop interest in the area. Consequently, as his 
Haitian plans failed and the oppression of the free Negroes deep- 
ened, Lundy began seriously to consider an attempt to obtain a 
land grant which would permit him to settle free Negroes in 
Texas. Of course, he knew that by the Law of April 6, 1830, the 
Mexican government had prohibited further settlement of North 
Americans in Texas, but he probably hoped that the humanitarian 
nature of his project would induce Mexican officials to make an 
exception to their colonization ban. 

This result, which would certainly have to be preceded by deli- 
cate negotiation, could hardly be achieved simply by correspond- 
ence or through the efforts of representatives. Lundy realized, 
moreover, that before proceeding far with his plans he should 
personally investigate the opportunities Texas offered for free 
Negroes. He would have to visit Texas himself. Since he was ex- 
tremely poor—his newspaper had always hovered at the brink of 


5Ibid., XII, supplement (December, 1831), 114. 

6St. Louis Gazette and Public Advertiser, April 19, 1820; History of Franklin, 
Jefferson, Washington, Crawford, and Gasconade Counties, Missouri from the 
Earliest Times to the Present (Chicago, 1888), 426. Records of Moses Austin’s 
residence in Herculaneum from 1817 until his death in 1821 will be found in 
numerous documents in Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers (I and II, 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Years 1919 and 1922, 
Washington, 1924, 1928; III, University of Texas Press, Austin, 1926), II, Part I, 
especially pp. 300, 316-319, 324-327, 329-330, 333, 341-342, $46, 350, 353, 355-356, 
365, 374, 384, 390, 395. 
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bankruptcy—such a trip would not be easy to arrange. He finaliy 
found it possible to undertake the journey only because philan- 
thropists were willing to donate money to further his project. 
They did not make lavish gifts, however, and Lundy expected 
to support himself as he traveled by making shoes, repairing 
saddles, and doing other leather work. On none of his Texas trips 
did he have money in hand sufficient to defray even the most nec- 
essary expenses. 

In the spring of 1832 with the essential preparations com- 
pleted, Lundy put his personal affairs in order and set out for 
the Southwest, traveling by way of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 
Fearing that slaveholders might be tempted to use violence against 
him because of the antislavery reputation he had long ago ac- 
quired, he assumed a disguise for the trip through the South and 
used a fictitious name. But no untoward events occurred, and he 
reached the boundary of Texas safely.’ 

As he walked toward Nacogdoches, he carefully recorded in his 
journal his impressions of the country, probably for the benefit 
of prospective settlers. “In no part of America have I seen better 
corn than in this section of country,” he wrote; and, again, “The 
citizens generally are very kind, social, and hospitable.’ These 
pleasant observations were soon interrupted, however; for as he 
neared the town, he heard disquieting news. Revolutionists, it 
was said, planned an imminent attack upon the fort at Nacog- 
doches. But considering his mission too important for delay, 
Lundy proceeded in spite of the rumors, and on July 1 arrived 
in the town. He found the citizens in great confusion. Predictions 
of an approaching attack were heard everywhere, and Indians 
“armed and equipped for battle” paraded through the streets. 
In this military atmosphere the pacifistic Quaker called on José 
de las Piedras, the commandant of the fort, who, through an inter- 
preter, reassured him and welcomed him to ‘Texas. 

Lundy, only momentarily disconcerted by the possibility of 
war, stayed six days in Nacogdoches. He used the time to inquire 
of as many citizens as possible about conditions in the region, 
and to talk with as many influential persons as he could meet. 
Juan Antonio Padilla, former secretary of state of ‘Texas, encour- 


7Lundy to Elizabeth Chandler, September 6, 1832 (MS., Chandler Papers, 
Michigan Historical Collections, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor) . 
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aged Lundy’s project, and a free Negro assured him that Texas 
offered good opportunities for the enterprise. All of this pleased 
Lundy. He had not been mistaken, he concluded, in thinking 
Texas the best spot in North America for a Negro colony. Before 
he left the village, he petitioned the government for a grant of 
land and the privilege of colonizing four hundred families.* 

The first steps had been taken: He had found the land good, 
and he had initiated proceedings for obtaining a colonization 
grant. His next work must be to collect money and to organize 
support for the project of whose soundness he was now con- 
vinced. Having accomplished this much, he returned on foot to 
Louisiana to begin the long journey back to Baltimore. 

Lundy devoted the winter and spring of 1832-1833 to anti- 
slavery work, especially to publicizing his colonization plan. 
Texas, he advised the readers of his newspaper, surpassed all other 
proposed sites for Negro colonization because of (1) its health- 
tulness and congeniality of climate, (2) the ease and cheapness of 
reaching it, (3) the facility it offered “for extending agricultural 
and commercial enterprise,” (4) “the opportunities it will give 
the philanthropists of the present generation TO MAKE EXPERI- 
MENTS RELATIVE TO THE VALUE OF FREE LABOR ... by the side of 
our southern slaveholders,’ and (5) “the speedy means it will 
afford the man of color to become wealthy, and rise above the 
degradation that slavery and prejudice has [sic] imposed on him, 
thereby FURTHER PROVING to the people of this nation, that here, 
in America—the land of his birth and his natural home—he may 
be fitted for freedom and self-government with perfect ease and 
safety.””® 

Meantime, in the absence of any word that his petition for land 
had been granted, Lundy made plans for a second trip to Texas. 
He hoped he would need to go no further into the province than 
the capital of Coahuila and Texas, but if the law excluding citizens 
of the United States from settling within Texas could not be re- 
pealed, he was prepared to go to Mexico City to plead his case. 
By the spring of 1833 his preparations for the return trip were 
nearly complete. He had supplied himself with funds borrowed 


8Genius of Universal Emancipation, XIII (November, 1832) , 2-4. 
7. 
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from Lyman A. Spalding, a Quaker of Lockport, New York,” 
gifts from the Free Produce Society of Philadelphia, the American 
Convention for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and probably 
from many individuals. He would need sizable resources, how- 
ever—far more than he could get; for this trip, which he believed 
might require four or five months, was to last nearly two years. 

Finally with all arrangements made, Lundy left his newspaper 
in charge of Evan Lewis, a trusted Quaker associate, and on May 
7, 1833, set out from Philadelphia. The return trip took much 
longer than Lundy had expected. He stopped to deliver antislavery 
lectures in towns along the Ohio River, where he thought support 
might be won for his project; he visited old acquaintances who 
might be persuaded to contribute to the cost of the expedition; 
and he met with groups of free colored people whose aid he wished 
to enlist. But at last after an especially long delay in Nashville, 
he boarded a steamboat bound for New Orleans. It was a tedi- 
ously slow vessel, and Lundy became impatient. ‘To relieve the 
irksomeness of the delay,” he wrote, “I study Spanish.” He never 
succeeded in learning the language, however, and found when he 
arrived in Texas that he could speak to Mexican officials only with 
the aid of interpreters.” 

On July 21 he reached Brazoria, where he expected to find 
transportation to carry him and his heavy luggage toward Bexar 
and Monclova, the seat of government. But no transportation 
was available. After waiting five days, he set out in company with 
two young Kentuckians to walk the distance. At San Felipe de 
Austin on the Brazos, the first important settlement on the road, 
Lundy stopped to rest from his travels. There, as it turned out, 
he found himself in a society remarkably hostile to the critics 
of slavery. Probably he met men in San Felipe who had known 
him in Missouri or elsewhere; perhaps he imprudently criticized 
the local practice of indenturing Negroes for long periods in cir- 
cumvention of the Mexican law prohibiting the introduction of 


19Agreement between Spalding and Lundy, January 8, 1836 (MS., Benjamin 
Lundy Papers, Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society, Columbus) . 

11Lundy to Elizabeth Chandler, March go, 1833 (MS., Chandler Papers, Michigan 
Historical Collections, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor) . 

12[Earle], Life, Travels, and Opinions of Benjamin Lundy, 31-33; Genius of 
Universal Emancipation, XIV (July, 1834), 110. 
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slaves. Whatever the explanation, his efforts to conceal his identity 
as an antislavery leader failed, and for the first time in Texas, he 
encountered threats of violence. However unpleasant the experi- 
ence may have been, no physical harm resulted to Lundy, and 
after a few days he continued his journey without further oppo- 
sition. The incident in itself was no doubt a trivial thing; yet it 
must have had its effect in planting in his mind a lasting suspi- 
cion of some of the members of Austin’s colony. He carried away 
with him the conviction that the motives of some Texans in 
regard to slavery were irretrievably evil, that they could not be 
trusted, that, in short, they were up to no good. 

Lundy arrived in Bexar eighteen days after leaving San Felipe. 
He had some hope that he would find the governor in residence 
in that city, but of course he was not there. It would be necessary 
for Lundy to travel farther. For the moment, however, he stopped 
in Bexar. The last leg of the journey—from Bexar to Monclova— 
presented great problems. First of all, his money was nearly 
gone; furthermore, he did not feel that he could continue the 
journey, much of it through totally uninhabited country, with- 
out companions, and no one else in Bexar seemed to be going in 
that direction. There were reports, too, of Indian troubles in the 
region which might make travel hazardous.’* Accordingly, he set- 
tled down in the city for the rest of August and September. Dur- 
ing the interval he again met Juan Antonio Padilla, whose ac- 
quaintance he had made the summer before at Nacogdoches. 
Padilla introduced him to various local officials, who, Lundy 
thought, might prove helpful in the future. Lundy then rented a 
room which could serve both as a place to live and a workshop, 
and proceeded to carry on his trade as a leather worker. He made 
and repaired suspenders, and after exhausting the demand for this 
service, fashioned shot bags out of panther skins and deer hides. 
The delay in Bexar was not then without its profit, even though 
he regretted the necessity of spending six weeks in such a manner. 
Not until the end of the first week in October did Lundy leave 
for Monclova in company with a merchant from St. Louis.?° 


13[Earle], Life, Travels, and Opinions of Benjamin Lundy, 40. 

14Genius of Universal Emancipation, XIII (October, 1833), 179. 

15[bid., XIV (March, 1834), 37; [Earle], Life, Travels, and Opinions of Benjamin 
Lundy, 47-55. 
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When they reached Monclova two weeks later, Lundy found 
he could get no speedy action on his request for land. Because 
of the ravages of a recent cholera epidemic, “everything seem[ed ] 
to be ‘out of joint’ relative to public business,” he reported."* 
Two weeks passed before he could arrange to see any influential 
person or take any steps toward securing a land grant. At last he 
presented Santiago del Valle, the secretary of state, with a letter 
of introduction from Padilla, and a few days later visited the sec- 
retary in his home. Del Valle was not enthusiastic about Lundy’s 
plan to colonize free Negroes, who he thought would generally 
prove unfit for citizenship because of their degraded condition; 
nor would he offer any hope that a land grant would be forth- 
coming until congress had repealed the restrictive Law of April 
6, 1830.17 

None of this was encouraging, but after investing so much time 
and effort, Lundy could not afford the luxury of gloom. With 
unwarranted optimism he went ahead to prepare a petition to 
present to the governor in the expectation that the law preventing 
the colonization of citizens from the United States soon would be 
repealed, and on November 4 he visited the governor himself. 
He was not received sympathetically, because, Lundy thought, 
the governor believed him to be one of the “rash Texas schemers.”’ 
Whether Lundy’s apprehension was correct or not, the analysis 
revealed much about his own growing distrust of the settlers in 
Austin’s colony. The Texas leaders, Lundy believed, were plotting 
civil disturbances in order to further their plans to perpetuate 
slavery. But if the governor held such ideas about Lundy, he 
apparently changed his mind, and three days later in a second 
interview assured him that he would eventually receive a land 
grant, and predicted that the state legislature would soon ask 
the national congress to repeal the restrictive law of 1830." 

This was cheering news, but its effect lasted only a few days; 
for Lundy soon found himself thwarted once more. The secre- 
tary of state reported that the congress would probably defer 

16Lundy to Elizabeth Chandler, October 23, 1833 (MS., Chandler Papers, Michigan 
Historical Collections, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor); Genius of Universal 
Emancipation, XIV (March, 1834), 37. 

17[Earle], Life, Travels, and Opinions of Benjamin Lundy, 63. 

18[bid., 65-67. 
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action on the law until its January session. There was nothing 
to do but wait. The frequent delays proved both irksome and 
expensive to Lundy. Although he had made some money from 
his labor, it was not enough; and before he left Monclova, he 
was reduced to selling all his disposable goods in order to live. 
A less sanguine and resourceful man might have been tempted 
to give up after so many disappointments. Lundy, however, used 
the new delay to good advantage. He filled the weeks by meeting 
as many persons as he could and investigating the life and man- 
ners of the Mexicans. He ‘“‘went to see the gamblers,” he attended 
a ball, and he visited the bull fights, which he watched with 
fascination, though (good Quaker that he was) he glanced occa- 
sionally at the skies hoping that rain would “put a stop to the 
barbarous amusement.”’** 

On December 3 he heard that the Law of April 6, 1830, had 
been repealed, the repeal to take effect six months later. There 
now seemed to him good reason to expect speedy action on his 
request for land. But action was neither so speedy nor so favor- 
able as he hoped. Five days passed before the governor sent him 
a printed copy of the act of repeal and scheduled an interview. 
When, in order to speed the transaction, Lundy requested the 
secretary of state to provide him with the form he should use to 
petition for the land, the secretary refused to help on the ground 
that the governor could not act on the matter until the law had 
actually gone into effect. Lundy’s bright hopes of a few days 
earlier faded still further when the governor let it be known 
that he agreed with the secretary’s interpretation—there could be 
no action for six months.” 

Lundy could not wait six months. Already he had been in 
Texas and Coahuila far longer than he had planned; his funds 
were exhausted; his friends in the United States supposed him 
dead.** ‘What shall I do now?” he wrote in his journal. But, in 
the same spirit that had hitherto dominated his antislavery ef- 
forts, he added a note of determination: “I will not yet give over 


all hopes.”’?? 


19] bid., 70-77. 

20]bid., 78-80. 

21Jane Howell to Thomas Chandler, January 7, 1835 (MS., Chandler Papers, 
Michigan Historical Collections, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor). 
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He resorted to various vain expedients. He sent a portrait of 
George Washington to Santa Anna, the president of Mexico, sup- 
posing perhaps that this action would in some way win official 
favor.** He attempted to negotiate with Henry Egerton, a land 
speculator from New York, who offered to sell the land he was 
about to receive from the Mexican government—a grant which 
included the tract Lundy had intended to request. Lundy, of 
course, could make no purchase on so large a scale. Resentful 
over Egerton’s speculation, Lundy visited the governor for the 
last time, and used the occasion to protest the activities of land 
speculators in Texas who, he thought, were using the generosity 
of the Mexican government, not to populate the region as had 
been intended, but for their own personal profit. This was perhaps 
merely pique on Lundy’s part. He did not forget, however, that 
land speculation flourished in Texas, nor did he forget his earlier 
impression that some Texans flouted the Mexican government's 
restrictions on slavery. Both of these conditions were later to prove 
telling arguments in his antislavery campaign. Before the inter- 
view concluded, the governor promised Lundy that he could take 
over any land grant which might be forfeited, and assured him he 
would receive a grant of his own as soon as one could legally 
be arranged.** 

Having secured all he could from officials, Lundy prepared to 
return to the United States. Before he left Monclova, however, 
he put into operation another plan which might allow him to 
receive land even if the Mexican officials should fail to act in 
his favor. He made a written agreement with J. Blackaller, a 
British subject, to whom the Law of April 6, 1830, did not apply. 
Blackaller would obtain two grants of land, which he would share 
with Lundy upon his return to Mexico. For the present, however, 
Lundy must return to the United States to publicize his project 
and to look after his long-neglected business affairs.”° 

When Lundy reached the United States and came into contact 
once again with representatives of the antislavery movement, he 
found himself under severe criticism from abolitionists. Plans 


23Lundy to Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, December 30, 1833 (transcript, 
Benjamin Lundy Papers, Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society, Columbus) . 
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for colonizing Negroes outside the United States had long been 
under attack, and as the antislavery movement gained momentum, 
the attack had become sharper.*® Lundy soon realized that he 
could expect little aid for his project from other abolitionists. 
Only a few Quakers and the free Negroes could be expected to 
help. In order to interpret to antislavery groups the purpose of 
his Texas project, Lundy quickly denied both that he believed 
in the transportation of all Negroes from the United States and 
that he thought his colonization plan would end slavery; but, he 
insisted, it would provide a “door of relief to a few persecuted 

. and an asylum ... for a small number of liberated slaves.” 
The great mass of the Africans, however, must “‘forever remain on 
the soil of their birth, and there be restored to their rights.”’*7 
He also felt compelled to explain his views to the Negroes them- 
selves. In a letter addressed to the American Convention of the 
Free People of Color about to meet in Philadelphia, he declared 
that his primary object was total and unconditional abolition, 
and the elevation of the Negro to perfect equality of privilege 
with the whites. He had designed his Texas project, he explained, 
to provide an asylum on this continent for Negroes “until preju- 
dice and tyranny of custom and law shall be relaxed, modified, 
or extinguished.”*° 

Without having returned farther east then Cincinnati, Lundy 
set out for Texas again late in May, 1834, to resume his negotia- 
tions and to take possession of the land which he supposed 
Blackaller would have secured for him in his absence. Apparently 
the prospect of success gave him increased confidence; for this 
time he did not travel incognito as he had thought necessary on 
his earlier trips into Texas. And his manner of travel was more 
comfortable. At Nacogdoches he bought a Cherokee pony, which 
he loaded with his luggage—a luxury he had not before allowed 
himself.?° 
~ 26See, for example, William Lloyd Garrison, Thoughts on African Colonization: 
or an Impartial Exhibition of the Doctrines, Principles, and Purposes of the 
American Colonization Society, together with the Resolutions, Addresses, and 


Remonstrances of the Free People of Color (Boston, 1832). 

27Genius of Universal Emancipation, XIII (May, 1833), 97. Lundy had long 
distrusted those who claimed that colonization would end slavery.—Ibid., VII 
(December, 1827), 182. 

28Jbid., XIII (May, 1833) , 118-120. 

20[Earle], Life, Travels, and Opinions of Benjamin Lundy, 112-117. 
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When he arrived at San Felipe on August 8, he met Colonel 
Juan N. Almonte, who had been sent to Texas as a commis- 
sioner from the Mexican government to investigate affairs in the 
province. The two became fast friends. Almonte sympathized with 
Lundy’s colonization plan, and he may have shared as well a dis- 
trust of the motives of some prominent Texans.*° At the time 
Lundy reached San Felipe, Almonte had completed his mission 
and was about to return south of the Rio Grande. They decided 
they would travel together to Monclova. Before they left San 
Felipe, however, Lundy was given occasion to remember his 
earlier unpleasant experience in that city. Again he found some 
of its leading citizens hostile to his presence. Rumors spread that 
he was to be tarred and feathered, and he was called before the 
alcalde to explain his plans. He apparently satisfied his inquisitors 
that his motives involved no harm to their interests, and he was 
allowed to leave town uninjured, although he claimed later that 
only the presence of the influential Almonte saved him from 
violence.** Two days later Almonte rode away from San Felipe 
accompanied by Spencer H. Jack and Peter W. Grayson, local 
lawyers who were on their way to Mexico City to attempt to 
secure the release of Stephen F. Austin, then held by Mexican 
authorities. Illness prevented Lundy from traveling with the party 
except occasionally, but he saw enough of Jack and Grayson to 
develop a dislike for them as representatives of interests he be- 
lieved evil. They were, he noted, only his “soi-disant friends.” 
And when they separated from him and Almonte to take the road 
to Mexico City, Lundy perhaps recalled the observation he had 
recorded in his diary shortly before: ‘““There is many a wolf in 
Mexico, from our country, in the guise of sheep.” 

As soon as Lundy reached Monclova, he called on Blackaller, 
expecting to find that his grant had been arranged. But to his 
“great surprise and extreme mortification,” he discovered that 
Blackaller had failed to get the land. The governor had refused 


30Almonte’s official reports were favorable to the Texans, yet his loyalty to Mexico 
and his opposition to slavery suggest disagreement with the policies of at least 
some of the members of Austin’s colony. 

31[Earle], Life, Travels, and Opinions of Benjamin Lundy, 121-122; Genius of 
Universal Emancipation, XIV (November, 1835), 119. 

82[Earle], Life, Travels, and Opinions of Benjamin Lundy, 126, 89. 
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to act, he explained, because he had learned that the congress 
was about to pass new laws prohibiting such grants. ‘““Thus, after 
all my hardships and perils,’ Lundy lamented, “I am completely 
baffled in my attempts to establish colonies in Texas.” For once 
he succumbed to despair. All of his ‘toil, privation and peril had 
been wasted,” he concluded, and he saw nothing in the future 
but “total disappointment, conscious poverty, and remediless 
despair.”’** 

He talked the matter over with Almonte. Why not try to secure 
a grant from the state of Tamaulipas, Almonte suggested, where 
the restrictions against settlement by United States citizens did 
not apply?** Both Almonte and Padilla, the former secretary of 
state who happened also to be in Monclova, advised Lundy to 
proceed at once to Matamoros, at the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
where he might be able to conduct the necessary negotiations. 
Both men promised to use their influence to speed the process. 
With his customary optimism thus restored, Lundy prepared for 
a further attempt to achieve his aim. 

But after reaching Matamoros, Lundy could find no responsible 
official in the city who had power to act on his proposals. Hear- 
ing, however, that the governor of the state would soon visit the 
city, he resigned himself to a period of waiting. He soon became 
acquainted with a large group of Negroes who had settled in the 
region, and during the ensuing weeks spent much time conferring 
with them, enlisting their support, and hearing from them the 
advantages Tamaulipas offered to members of their race. He 
earned money, too, by engaging again in his old trade of repairing 
harness, saddles, and carriages, all the time “feeling like a fish out 
of water,” he wrote, “for I am conscious that I ought to be doing 
something else.” But there was nothing else that could be done 
until the governor arrived. In preparation for that occasion, Lundy 
composed a letter to present to him, and a formal petition for a 
land grant.*® 


33Jbid., 127-128; Lundy to Thomas Chandler, March 6, 1836 (MS., Chandler 
Papers, Michigan Historical Collections, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor). 

34For that state’s colonization law, see Government of the State of Tamaulipas, 
“Circular,” November 17, 1833 (MS., Benjamin Lundy Papers, Ohio Archaeological 
and Historical Society, Columbus) . The then Mexican state of Tamaulipas extended 
northward into present Texas to the Nueces River. 

35[Earle], Life, Travels, and Opinions of Benjamin Lundy, 128-130, 142-154. 
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Weeks went by, and the governor did not appear. Finding fur- 
ther delay intolerable, Lundy, accompanied by Nicholas Drouet, 
a mulatto brickmaker who also was interested in obtaining a land 
grant, traveled to Victoria, the capital of the state. There he met 
the government printer, Samuel Bangs, a native of Boston who 
provided valuable help in the ensuing negotiations. After several 
long delays and numerous complications, the governor and council 
finally granted Lundy a tract of 138,000 acres (the exact location 
to be selected by Lundy) and permission to colonize 250 families 
within two years. On March 10 he signed a contract with the gov- 
ernor consummating the arrangements. He then left Victoria, 
feeling that at last his mission had succeeded. But at Matamoros 
he received disturbing news. A letter from Bangs reported that 
the governor had ruled Lundy could not take possession of the 
grant until he had actually brought part of the settlers into the 
state. This would require speedier action than Lundy had antici- 
pated. Accordingly, he hurried back to the United States to at- 
tempt to expedite emigration. As soon as he reached Phila- 
delphia, he published a sixteen-page pamphlet describing the 
state of Tamaulipas and giving precise instructions to prospec- 
tive colonists.*° 

He hoped to conduct the first expedition of settlers about 
February 1, 1836. To aid in the preparations, a friend in Mata- 
moros sent him detailed suggestions for planting his colony—the 
agricultural methods to use, the equipment to bring, the type of 
settler to include in the first group sent. The colony should be 
centered on the Rio Grande rather than the Nueces, he advised, 
thus avoiding a “thousand difficulties.’ The Rio Grande area 
would offer a market, it would be easy to reach, the Mexican 
government would provide protection against the Indians; more- 
over, his friend warned, “there are spirits in Texas hostile to your 
enterprise. On the Nueces, they can annoy you. On the Rio 
Grande, they can not.’*? Such advice Lundy must have been 


36/bid., 162-168; Treaty between Lundy and Francisco Vital Fernandez, March 
10, 1835 (MS., Benjamin Lundy Papers, Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society, 
Columbus); Benjamin Lundy, A Circular Addressed to Agriculturists, Manufac- 
turers, Mechanics, &c. on the Subject of Mexican Colonization; with a General 
Statement Respecting Lundy’s Grant, in the State of Tamaulipas (Philadelphia, 
1835) . 

87An unnamed person to Lundy, March 31, 1835 (MS., Benjamin Lundy Papers, 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society, Columbus) . 
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prepared to follow after his two unfortunate experiences in 
San Felipe. 

But Lundy’s expedition was never sent, nor did he ever return 
to Texas. By the time he could have been ready to conduct the 
first settlers to Tamaulipas, the Texas Revolution had begun, 
making such a project hazardous, if not impossible.** Furthermore, 
the antislavery movement had entered upon its most vigorous 
phase by 1836, and as Lundy had already discovered, few of its 
leaders any longer wanted to be associated with colonization 
plans in any form. He could obtain little support for his scheme 
in the United States, therefore, and he himself probably soon 
recognized the futility of such a project as a means of ending 
slavery.*® 

Thus his plans to establish a Negro colony in the Southwest 
were permanently blocked. Instead of doing anything further to 
promote his colonization project, he abandoned it altogether and 
directed his efforts instead toward exposing what he regarded as 
a slaveholders’ plot to separate Texas from Mexico and annex it 
to the United States. Lundy presently became the principal advo- 
cate of the conspiracy interpretation of the Texas Revolution, an 
interpretation which was directly related to his experiences in 
Texas. His own observations had convinced him of the perfidious 
character of the leaders of the revolt, and in Texas he had asso- 
ciated with Mexican officials and antislavery men who had rein- 
forced his views. One of his acquaintances there had asserted 
that Stephen F. Austin “acts a double part in everything,” an 
opinion Lundy found easy to accept. The governor of Coahuila 
and ‘Texas was reported to have said that Austin must be partially 
mad.*° Lundy himself believed that Austin and other Texas leaders 
were motivated principally by their desire (1) to perpetuate and 
extend slavery and (2) to obtain personal power. Their plans to 
separate Texas from Mexico, he believed, were supported in the 
United States by Southern slaveholding interests and by specu- 
lators in Texas lands. His travels in Texas had provided him with 
information which apparently confirmed these ideas. Particularly 


38Genius of Universal Emancipation, XIV (August, 1836), 129. 
39]bid., 120-122; Boston Liberator, May 2, 1835. 
40[Earle], Life, Travels, and Opinions of Benjamin Lundy, 68, 79. 
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his experiences in San Felipe and his dealings with Texas land 
speculators had seemed to support his worst suspicions. ‘‘My inter- 
course with many of the actors in the great drama, has given me 
numerous opportunities to understand their motives and designs,” 
he wrote. “It is indeed impossible that I should be mistaken in 
the one or the other.’’#? 

Lundy presented these ideas to the public through a series of 
nine essays first published in the National Gazette and later re- 
published in pamphlet form as The Origin and True Causes of 
the Texas Revolution Commenced in the Year 1835. In an ex- 
panded version this became the influential pamphlet, War in 
Texas, which served as the main source of material for the anti- 
slavery Opposition to the annexation of Texas.‘ 

Lundy did not, however, confine himself to playing merely 
the role of antislavery publicist. He also exerted a direct influence 
on proceedings in the United States Congress. It was Lundy who 
supplied John Quincy Adams with “nearly all the facts’ Adams 
used on the subject to support his campaign in the House of 
Representatives against the annexation of Texas.** Indeed, there 
were few other sources available on the background of the Texas 
Revolution, and none so detailed as Lundy’s. Adams, duly im- 
pressed, requested Lundy to send him one hundred copies of his 
first pamphlet on the subject, and the two maintained a steady 
correspondence throughout the controversy.‘ Adams, like the 
abolitionists in general, soon came to accept Lundy’s view of the 
causes of the war in Texas and its significance. “I see no alterna- 
tive,’ Adams wrote, “but that the whole Mexican confederation 
is destined to be overrun by our Landjobbers and Slavemakers, 


41Genius of Universal Emancipation, XIV (October, 1836), 178. 

42[Benjamin Lundy], The Origin and True Causes of the Texas Revolution 
Commenced in the Year 1835 (Philadelphia, 1836); [Benjamin Lundy], The War 
in Texas: a Review of Facts and Circumstances, Showing That This Contest is the 
Result of a Long Premeditated Crusade against the Government, Set on Foot by 
Slaveholders, Land Speculators, &c. with the View of Re-establishing, Extending, 
and Perpetuating the System of Slavery and the Slave Trade in the Republic of 
Mexico (Philadelphia, 1836) . 

43Adams to Lundy, May 20, 1836 (MS., Adams Papers, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Boston) ; Samuel Flagg Bemis, John Quincy Adams and the Union (New 
York, 1956), 355-357: 

44Adams to Lundy, June 6, 1836 (MS., Adams Papers, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Boston) . 
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and that the dissolution of our own union must precede the final 
struggle between slavery and freedom.”’*° 

Although Lundy failed altogether in his plan to colonize 
Negroes in Texas, his trips to that area had had another, more 
important result. Upon his return to the United States in 1835, 
he was able to convince the abolitionists of the validity of his view 
of the Texas Revolution as a plot by slaveholders and land specu- 
lators. The South, abolitionists agreed, had engaged in a gigantic 
plot to wrest Texas from Mexico and thereby strengthen American 
slave interests. In that manner Lundy’s essays, a product of his 
experiences in Texas, contributed to the alienation of the sec- 
tions. His Texas trips were thus a significant factor in the grow- 
ing controversy that eventually would lead to the disruption 


of the Union. 


45Adams to Lundy, June 27, 1836, ibid. 
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Che Ames Case Kevisited 


JAMES R. NORVELL* 


LD ABSTRACTS OF TITLE AND CAUSES tried long ago possess 
a peculiar fascination to those who happily possess some 
imagination and a sense of history. To a proofreader an 
abstract of title may be no more than pages of misspelled words, 
misplaced commas, and sentences that do not follow one another 
as they should, but to the imaginative title examiner the copy of 
a patent from the state of Texas to one William Hampton dated 
in the year 1847 may suggest a pioneer farmer, his loyal wife and 
sturdy family as they face the western frontier and make their con- 
tribution to the foundations of empire. What joys and trials and 
sorrows were their lot upon this homestead tract, which appears 
by prosaic section and block number in the abstract? Or, the 
translation of an expediente? may be shown wherein is recounted 
the visit of the Spanish viceroy to a small outpost of Imperial 
Spain along the Rio Grande about the time of the American 
Revolutionary War. One can envision a proud duke or marquis, 
perhaps a young man, one to whom luxury was no stranger, des- 
ignated for this particular duty because of ancient family ties to 
the royal house. What emotions were experienced by him in this 
primitive village, as in the name of his sovereign, he awarded lands 
to deserving veterans of colonial wars and to the ancient settlers 
of the community? And what passed through the mind of the old 
soldier when he received his grant, and in accordance with custom 
gave thanks to his God and to his king and seized rocks and broke 
twigs to demonstrate his ownership of the land? 
And so it is with the reports of cases in modern research 


*For suggestions, loan of manuscripts, and other information, the writer gratefully 
acknowledges the assistance of the following persons: Mrs. Elithe Hamilton 
Kirkland, Mrs. Frances De Bogory Horton, Robert S. Pool, Carl Lyda, and Dorman 
Winfrey of Austin; Joseph Schmitz of San Antonio; Robert T. Neill of San Angelo; 
Mahlon L. Walters of Jefferson; Conan Cantwell and C. C. Renfro of Dallas. 

1An expediente is the historic record of the proceedings had and done in 
connection with a grant of land by the sovereign.—State vs. Sais, Texas Reports, 
XLVII, 307, 315. 
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libraries. There one often finds chronicles of human tragedies, 
sufferings, and vindications. For the most part they represent the 
result of careful and considered attention given by a group of 
judges to some human problem. Many of these recorded opinions 
are truly great, written by sensitive, experienced and learned men. 
Some contain forthright and challenging statements of those rights 
upon which human dignity is based. Others chronicle or reflect 
important times of crisis and historical events. Some cases are of 
interest primarily because of the persons involved and the light 
thrown upon their human qualities and characters. Often, how- 
ever, the appellate opinion contains few details from which the 
personalities of the litigants may be reconstructed and the larger 
portion of the picture remains submerged like an iceberg in a 
murky sea. While much information is contained in the Court’s 
opinion, this situation is to some extent reflected by the report 
of the case of Samuel K. Lewis and Edward McGinnis vs. Charles 
and Harriet A. Ames* decided by the Texas Supreme Court 
in 1875. 

The action was one in trespass to try title involving lands in 
Marion County which at one time were owned by Robert Potter, 
first secretary of the navy of the Republic of Texas,’ as a portion 
of a league and a labor* to which he was entitled under a head- 
right certificate issued by the Republic of Texas. The contest was 
between Harriet A. Ames and Lewis and McGinnis, who had pur- 
chased the property at a sale made by the administrator of the 
estate of Sophia A. Mayfield, deceased. Robert Potter died on 
March 2, 1842, and the controlling issue in the case was whether 
or not Mrs. Ames was Potter’s legal wife at the time of his death. 
This question was important as bearing upon numerous phases 


2Ibid., XLIV, 319. 

3Potter County in the Panhandle of Texas (Amarillo—county seat) was named 
for Robert Potter, whose services to Texas included signing the Texas Declaration 
of Independence and serving as senator and secretary of the navy. This county is a 
considerable distance from Potter’s Point in Marion County where Potter was 
killed. Potter County was created in 1876 (the year after the Supreme Court 
decision in Lewis vs. Ames) and organized in 1887. 

4A square league contains 4,428 acres.—United States vs. Perot, United States 
Reports, XCVIII, 428; United States Reports, Lawyers’ Edition, XXV, 251. A labor 
contains 177-1/7 acres. See Ammous vs. Dwyer, Texas Reports, LXXVIII, 639, and 
Southwestern Reporter, XV, 1049, in which a league and a labor are referred to as 
containing 4,605 acres. 
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of the case, such as whether the family which Potter claimed when 
he applied for his headright certificate consisted of Mrs. Ames 
and the children born to her and Potter, or the children which 
Potter had by his first wife in the state of North Carolina; whether 
Mrs. Ames, after the death of Potter, could qualify as a claimant 
under color of title as prescribed by the three-year real prop- 
erty statute of limitations; and whether Mrs. Ames could assert 
a community interest in the property. In addition, there were 
numerous contentions made with reference to jurisdiction of var- 
ious probate courts over the parties and the decedents’ estates 
involved, namely, those of Robert Potter and Mrs. Mayfield. 

The case was tried in April, 1872, before Honorable J. D. 
McAdoo as district judge. The following year McAdoo became a 
member of the Reconstruction Supreme Court, commonly known 
as the Semicolon Court. He awarded one section of land to the 
Lewis and McGinnis claimants but denied all recovery against 
Harriet A. Ames in so far as the two remaining sections were con- 
cerned. The Supreme Court, however, reversed that portion of the 
judgment favorable to Mrs. Ames and rendered judgment for Mrs. 
Marshall Ann Lewis (the widow of Samuel K. Lewis, an original 
plaintiff) and Edward McGinnis for all three sections involved. 
The Supreme Court at the time of decision (1875) was composed 
of O. M. Roberts, chief justice, and Reuben A. Reeves, George 
F. Moore, Robert S. Gould, and John Ireland, associate justices. 
Justices Reeves and Moore, however, did not sit in the case. The 
opinion was written by the chief justice, a distinguished Texan 
who served on the Court immediately prior to the Civil War: 
was president of the Secession Convention, a Confederate Army 
officer, elected chief justice in 1864, and then in 1866, chosen 
by the Legislature for a place in the United States Senate, but 
that body refused to seat him. He again returned to the Court 
as chief justice upon Richard Coke’s election as governor in 
December, 1873, and afterwards served as governor of the state 
for two terms and then became professor of law at the University 
of ‘Texas. 

Judge Roberts’ opinion fills twenty-five pages in the official 
reports. Much of it is concerned with jurisdictional questions 
which arose by reason of a number of changes in the boundaries 
of counties situated in Northeast Texas. 
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The Mayfield claim asserted by Lewis and McGinnis as pur- 
chasers from the administrator of the estate of Sophia A. Mayfield 
was based upon a deed dated on February 8, 1842 (recognized by 
Judge McAdoo in his judgment) whereby Robert Potter conveyed 
Section 12 to Mrs. Mayfield, and upon a will executed by Potter 
three days later, on February 11, 1842, wherein he devised to 
Mrs. Mayfield the section described in the deed, No. 12, and also 
Section 13 and Fractional Section 24 on which his residence was 
located. 

With reference to Robert Potter, it appears from the opinion 
that he came from North Carolina; that his first wife had divorced 
him, but that two children had been born to this marriage; that 
Potter (to quote the opinion) “had been a midshipman in the 
Navy of the United States, had suffered imprisonment for more 
than two years in the State of North Carolina for the commission 
of an offense of extraordinary character against two persons, 
which, throughout the whole Southern States, made him notorious 
and gave to the newly coined word ‘Potterizing’ a terrible sig- 
nificance; his wife had been divorced from him on account of 
his said offenses and his treatment of her; he had come to Texas, 
engaged actively in its struggles for independence, and was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Navy ... .” 

With reference to Mrs. Ames, it appears from the opinion that 
she met Potter in the spring of 1836. At that time she was the 
wife of Solomon C. Page. In September, 1836, according to her 
testimony, she and Potter were married by bond and lived to- 
gether until his death in March, 1842. Thereafter, she continued 
to live upon the premises and apparently was occupying them at 
the time of the trial. Some time after Potter’s death she married 
Charles Ames, who died, however, before the trial of the case. 

The opinion contains little information as to Mrs. Sophia A. 
Mayfield and sheds no light as to why she was named in Potter’s 
will. She died in 1852 and within a few months thereafter her 
husband, Colonel James S. Mayfield, also died, leaving six sur- 
viving children, four of whom were minors. Her estate was ad- 
ministered in Fayette County and the three sections involved 
were sold to Lewis and McGinnis, in order to effect a partition 
of the estate among her heirs. 
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The case turned upon the effect of remedial statutes validating 
irregular marriages contracted under Mexican sovereignty and 
in the early days of the Republic. In his opinion, Judge Roberts 
said: 


During the dominion of Spain and Mexico over this country the 
opinion was entertained by the settlers from the North American 
States that marriage could not be legal unless the rites of matrimony 
were celebrated by a Catholic priest. So strong and prevalent was this 
opinion that many of such persons, who had long been married before 
their emigration, were married again here by a priest, for the purpose 
of the better security of their citizenship and as a merit in the acqui- 
sition of lands. It is part of the history of Eastern Texas that Father 
Maldoun, an Irishman and priest, made himself agreeably useful in 
this business. Most of those settlers were Protestants in education at 
least, and had a prejudice against being married by a Catholic priest 
when marriages were sought to be contracted here by single persons; 
and if it had been agreeable there were priests to be found only at 
a few towns, at a remote distance from many of the settlements of 
the Americans, as the early settlers were called. Under these cir- 
cumstances many marriages were contracted by bond, entered into 
to bind the consciences of the parties, though deemed null in law. 
[See form of bond in the case of Sapp vs. Newsome, Texas Reports, 
XXVII, 538.]5 Others were married by Protestant ministers, with or 
without bond. Texas being then and afterwards a place of refuge 
for unfortunates, persons came here and lived as husband and wife, 
leaving behind a living husband or wife; and persons lived here to- 
gether as husband and wife having in this country a living husband 
and wife. Such persons sometimes entered into bonds as a means of 
fixing their relation in this country. There were also persons living 
together under agreements, whether written or unwritten, to termi- 
nate at the pleasure of either party, which, however, it is believed 


5The marriage bond set out in Sapp vs. Newsom is as follows: 
STATE OF COAHUILA—DEPARTMENT OF TEXAS 
July the 23rd, 1830. 

Know all men by these presence, that I, Robert Con, of the said state and 
department, do promise and agree to take Delila Allen to be my true and lawful 
wife, to live together after the holy ordinances of God, love, honor, keep her in 
sickness and in health, forsaking all others and cleave unto her alone so long as 
we both shall live. 

I, Delila Allen, of the above state and department, do promise and agree to take 
the said R. Con to be my lawful husband, to live together after the holy ordinances 
of God, to love, honor and obey, keep him in sickness and in health, forsaking all 
others, cleave unto him so long as we both shall live. 

Rosert Conn [LS.] [sic] 
DELILAH ALLEN [sic 


Signed in the presence of 
MICHAEL DAILEy, 
ELIZABETH DAILEY. 
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were not as frequent in this country as it was said to be in portions 
of Louisiana, with which Eastern Texas had much communication 
in those early days of its history. 

Society in this country was not sufficiently organized (the mass of 
people being sparsely scattered over the country and strangers to each 
other upon coming here) to frown upon these irregularities in ref- 
erence to the marriage state, as might have been done in older 
countries. 

In order to properly construe and understand the evidence of rec- 
ognition and common repute, as well as the acts of the parties, as 
tending to establish the relation of a man and a woman who lived 
together, we must cast our minds back to the contemplation, as well 
as we now can, of their true import in the state of society as it then 
existed. 

The character and relative condition of the parties must also be 
taken into consideration in interpreting their conduct towards each 
other, and this would apply to all states of society, whether in Europe 
or America, when any doubt is cast upon the relation of the parties 
claimed to be husband and wife, or the contrary. 

These marriages in Texas, deemed null in law, were of such press- 
ing consideration and consequence as to demand the attention of the 
Anglo-Americans even in the very first initiatory stage of their as- 
sumption of superior power in Texas. 


Judge Roberts, however, held that the remedial acts of the 
Texas Congress did not operate to validate the arrangement be- 
tween Potter and Mrs. Page (later Ames) because the evidence 
was not sufficiently clear to establish a marriage intent. It was 
said that: 


... But if we give these laws the broadest scope of construction in 
reference to the marriages under bond as healing acts, they cannot 
be held to have created a marriage against the consent of the parties 
which was never intended by them or either of them. A marriage is 
a mutual agreement of a man and woman to live together in the 
relation and under the duties of husband and wife, sharing each 
other’s fate or fortune for weal or woe until parted by death, which, 
in organized society, is subject to certain impediments, and legalized 
by compliance with certain forms of law. The relation itself is natu- 
ral; the prescribed impediments and the forms of law for its legal 
consummation are artificial, being the work of government. What 
was known as and called “marriages null in law” was a real marriage 
according to nature, and so intended by the parties, deficient only 
by the existence of some legal impediment or the want of compliance 
with the forms of law in contracting it. Our laws relieved against 
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the impediment and the want of legal forms, but did not make an 
attempt to make concubinage marriage. The true question then in 
this case is, the impediment and the forms of law being relieved 
against, did this natural relation of marriage exist in good faith 
between Potter and Mrs. Page during the time they lived together, 
from September (when she says they entered into bond) until Pot- 
ter’s death in March, 1842, nearly six years, or was their living to- 
gether a merely conventional arrangement for illicit intercourse and 
mutual assistance in living, she being the willing mistress and he the 
protecting paramour?—as it is evident their association and relation 
commenced in Galveston in the spring of 1836, and continued in 
Shelby County, (afterwards Harrison,) in Texas, up to September 
of that year. ... 

Is such a marriage in good faith shown clearly by the evidence in 
this case? Without discussing the evidence minutely, it is proper to 
consider that the terms of the alleged bond are not specified, or it 
spoken of as ever having been seen or heard of but by the defendant, 
who is contradicted in many other respects by numerous witnesses; 
that the evidence of recognition and common repute to establish a 
marriage is conflicting, and more easily reconcilable against than for 
it, when viewed in the light of the attendant circumstances and the 
history of the times; ... his protestation to his old acquaintances 
that he never would marry any woman; their failure to marry after 
Page’s divorce removed all obstacle; his naming her in his will as 
Mrs. Harriet A. Page, and giving her a portion of his property by 
that name; her acquiescence in the probate of the will, and her 
recognition of Smith’s executorship, which treated her as Mrs. Har- 
riet A. Page, and not as Mrs. Potter; when all these things, with 
many others tending to the same conclusion, are maturely considered, 
it can hardly be held that it has been clearly shown that a real mar- 
riage in good faith has been established, as the facts appear in the 
record. 


While the case relates to a bond marriage, it still remains a 
leading case bearing upon the problem of common-law marriage 
and supports the proposition that people do not get married as 
a matter of law just by living together, despite the apparent idea 
of some police officers and newspapermen, who occasionally refer 
to a defendant or corpus delecti in a criminal case by the use of 
that inaccurate and overworked euphemism, “common-law wife 
(or husband)” as the case may be. In the main, Judge Roberts’ 
definition or catalogue of the essentials of a valid marriage was 
carried forward and reaffirmed by the leading cases written by 
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Chief Justice Thomas J. Brown almost forty years later, i.e., 
Grigsby vs. Reib;* Berger vs. Kirby;? and Schwingle vs. Keifer.’ 

As to this particular case, however, Chief Justice Roberts and 
his Court hardly had the last word. After the man whom Harriet 
Ames claimed as her husband was killed at Potter’s Point, she con- 
tinued to reside there for many years without being disturbed 
and then, after being dispossessed of the property, lived on with 
a daughter in New Orleans until reaching the age of eighty-four. 
Being an articulate and intelligent woman, she served as her own 
“Court of Last Resort,” so to speak, and prepared a narrative 
of her life and relationship with Potter which has led many to 
believe that if Lewis vs. Ames was not an actual miscarriage of 
justice it exemplified an instance wherein the law, operating in 
accordance with its fixed standards and rules, failed to approxi- 
mate justice in the abstract sense. The Texas career of Mrs. Ames 
was unusual, spectacular, and marked by violence. It was made 
the subject of a historical novel® by Elithe Hamilton Kirkland, 
a gifted Texas writer who has religiously adhered to her primary 
sources consisting of the narrative mentioned and the record of 
the testimony in Lewis vs. Ames, and reconstructed a brilliant 
and highly interesting account of life, times, and troubles in the 
early days of the Texas Republic. 

To Judge Roberts, however, in his capacity as a jurist, there 
remained the stubborn fact that at the time of her reputed mar- 
riage to Potter, Mrs. Page (later Ames) had a living husband 
and that Potter in his will had referred to her as “Mrs. Harriet 
A. Page.” 

Perhaps no more violent and contradictory man than Potter 
ever appeared upon the Texas scene. He was characterized by 
General Sam Houston as the “notorious Robert Potter ... whose 
infamy was wider than the world, and deeper than perdition.”*° 
Yet another contemporary says that, “He was one of that galaxy 


6Texas Reports, CV, 597; Southwestern Reporter, CLIII, 1124. 

7Texas Reports, CXXXV, 1122; Southwestern Reporter, CLIII, 1190. 

8Texas Reports, CKXXV, 194; Southwestern Reporter, CLIII, 11932. 

8Elithe Hamilton Kirkland, Love Is A Wild Assault (New York, 1959) . 

10Ernest C. Shearer, Robert Potter: Remarkable North Carolinian and Texan 
(Houston, 1951), x. This is the best and most complete biography of Potter the 
writer has seen. 
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of intellectual, practical, brainy men like the Austins, Houston, 
Rusk, Wharton, Jack, Bakers and others who laid the foundation 
of the great State of Texas.’ 

The “Potterizing’” episode mentioned by Judge Roberts in his 
opinion consisted of the emasculation of two of Potter's wife's 
cousins; one a Methodist minister and the other a seventeen-year- 
old boy. This grew out of an apparently unfounded charge of 
unfaithfulness which he levied against his wife.’? Potter at the 
time of this occurrence was a member of the Congress of the 


11] bid. 

12Robert W. Winston in his short biography of Potter entitled “Robert Potter, 
Tarheel and Texas Daredevil,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XXIX, 140, gives this 
account of Potter’s crime: 

Potter was not reelected to Congress in 1831. In truth, in August of that year he 
committed a crime, the enormity and savagery of which have never been paralleled, 
perhaps, in American civilized life. August 28, 1831 fell on Sunday. Potter was at 
home that day with his wife, a good woman, of good North Carolina and Virginia 
stock, a Miss Pelham [sic]. Mrs. Potter had two cousins who often visited the home, 
Reverend Louis Taylor, a minister of the Methodist Church, about fifty-five years 
old, and Louis Wiley, a youth of seventeen. Potter had conceived a dark, malignant 
hatred for these two men and had charged his wife with criminal intimacy with 
both. That day, Sunday August 28, Taylor came out to Potter’s on a visit, not 
knowing Potter’s feeling toward him. Potter laid the charge of adultery on Taylor 
and after a few angry words, pounced on him like a wild beast, beating him 
senseless. He then whipped out his keen sharp blade and castrated the man, 
“Potterized” him. Putting him to bed, he told him that if he kept quiet, his 
disgrace would not get out. “I have been very merciful and kind to you.” Potter 
vouchsafed, “I have spared your life.” 

Potter then set forth in search of Wiley, who lived three or four miles nearer 
Oxford than Reverend Mr. Taylor's home. Finding Wiley at home, Potter sprang 
upon him like a tiger, treating him as he had Taylor. Returning to his home, 
Potter found Taylor doing well and Mrs. Potter sitting in her bedroom alone. That 
night Mrs. Potter’s brother and a Colonel Gilliam, together with Dr. Taylor, arrived 
on the scene. Potter informed them what he had done, and told them to go in the 
bedroom and see Mrs. Potter and ascertain from her if his suspicions were not 
correct. This one or more of them did, and on returning stated, so Potter claims, 
that Mrs. Potter had confessed her guilt. The parties always stoutly denied this, 
declaring that Potter was a downright liar. [Note: The maiden name of Potter’s 
first wife was Taylor. Pelham was the maiden name of Mrs. Potter’s mother. The 
name of the children which Potter had by his first wife, Susan and Robert, was 
changed to Pelham after the divorce.—Shearer, Robert Potter, 33.] 

Harriet Ames records that she was convinced that Potter’s first wife was innocent 
of any wrongdoing. She learned that Potter had had a wife in North Carolina, 
after she had gone through a marriage ceremony with him. As to the “Potterizing” 
episode, she stated that: 

It seemed that while a member of Congress in Washington, Col. Potter became 
infatuated with a beautiful heiress in that City, and finally became engaged to her. 
How to get rid of his wife in order to marry the heiress was then the paramount 
question in his mind. When he returned to North Carolina, he found a “protracted 
meeting,” or as some call it a church revival, in session. His own wife was one of 
the converts, and hearing that a young minister had been praying with her, he 
seized upon this to attempt to create a scandal about her, that might lead to a 
legal separation. But he only succeeded in bringing distress and misery into several 
homes and political trouble and imprisonment upon himself. 
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United States, and strange to say, while serving a term in a North 
Carolina prison for his crime, or within a few months thereafter, 
he was elected a member of the legislative branch of the state 
government.** He was, however, expelled from that body after 
engaging in an altercation growing out of a game of cards. This 
was perhaps a subterfuge as a majority of the members may have 
concluded that it would be more pleasant or safer to complete 
the legislative session without the presence and services of Potter. 
As a result, Texas gained an active and vigorous citizen at a 
crucial time in her history. Potter arrived in Nacogdoches in the 
summer of 1835, and it is said that shortly after he dismounted 
from his horse he was elected to the Texas Convention of 1836." 
He signed the Declaration of Independence and because of his 
five years’ service in the United States Navy prior to his entry 
into the North Carolina political wars, he was chosen as secretary 
of navy of the Republic of Texas, with a naval force consisting 
of some four or five vessels. Potter was one of the delegates who 
desired to adjourn the convention and respond to the call for 
assistance issued by William Barret Travis from the Alamo. On 
this issue, as well as other policies advocated by Houston as Com- 
manding General and President, Potter found himself in oppo- 
sition. After the defeat of Santa Anna and the establishment of 
the Republic, Potter located his headright certificate at Potter’s 
Point on Ferry (Caddo) Lake in old Red River County, and 
there lived with Mrs. Page (or Potter) and their children. 
Upon becoming a candidate for the Senate of the Republic, 
he became embroiled in a bitter feud with Captain William 
Pinckney Rose, ““The Lion of the Lakes,” who strongly opposed 
Potter’s election and re-election to Congress. The Potter-Rose 
quarrel rather assumed a Regulator-Moderator pattern similar to 
that of the Shelby County War. After his re-election, Potter suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Congress to adopt a resolution of out- 
lawry against Rose, and a reward of $500 was posted for his appre- 
hension. Potter at the head of a group of men attempted to capture 
Rose, but he escaped by hiding under a brush pile which he or- 
dered his Negroes to set on fire to avoid suspicion. It then became 


13Shearer, Robert Potter, 34. 
14]bid., 46ff; C. L. Sonnichson, Ten Texas Feuds (Albuquerque, 1957), 59. 
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Rose’s move. He and a group of men surprised Potter in his house 
and the account of the events subsequent thereto was chronicled 
by that celebrated reporter, Charles Dickens, in his American 
Notes from an inaccurate though spectacular account which ap- 
peared in a Texas newspaper: 


Terrible Death of Robert Potter—From the Caddo Gazette of the 
igth inst. we learn the frightful death of Col. Robert Potter. ... He 
was beset in his house by an enemy named Rose. He sprang from his 
couch, seized his gun, and in his night-clothes rushed from the house. 
For about two hundred yards his speed seemed to defy his pursuers; 
but, getting entangled in a thicket, he was captured. Rose told him 
that he intended to act a generous part, and give him a chance for 
his life. He then told Potter he might run, and he should not be 
interrupted until he reached a certain distance. Potter started at the 
word of command, and before a gun was fired he had reached the 
lake. His first impulse was to jump in the water and dive for it, 
which he did. Rose was close behind him, and formed his men on 
the bank ready to shoot him as he rose. In a few seconds he came 
up to breathe; and scarce had his head reached the surface of the 
water when it was completely riddled with the shot of their guns, 
and he sank to rise no more.?® 


Mrs. Ames first appeared upon the Texas scene as the wife of 
Solomon C. Page. She and her husband came to Texas from New 
Orleans, Louisiana, shortly before the outbreak of the Texas 
War for Independence. Mrs. Page had operated a small store in 
the Upper Faubourg district in New Orleans. According to her 
narrative, Page gambled away all of their meager personal be- 
longings shortly after their arrival in Brazoria County and then 
left to join General Houston’s army, leaving her and two small 
children wholly destitute. For Page, she had utmost contempt 
and records that when he left, she cried: “If you go off and leave 
us to starve, I hope that the first bullet that is fired will pierce 
your heart, and just leave you time enough to think of the wife 
and children that you left to die of starvation in this wilderness.” 

Shortly after Page’s departure, the episode referred to as the 
“Runaway Scrape” occurred in Brazoria County. Santa Anna’s 
army was reported approaching and the country abounded in 
terror and rumor. There was a wild scramble to the east and it 
was during this flight of refugees that Mrs. Page met Colonel 


15Charles Dickens, American Notes (London, 1842), Chapter XVII. 
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Potter. Having recently come from New Orleans, her clothes and 
appearance were noticeable to the others who were fleeing from 
the invading army. In referring to herself at this period, Mrs. 
Ames in her narrative said: ‘I was young, and even I could not 
help but acknowledge, very pretty, so that the gaze of so many 
strangers was more embarrassing than I can well describe.” 

After Potter met Mrs. Page in the “Runaway Scrape,” he took 
her and her children to Galveston where the ships of the Texas 
navy were located. Her little girl died, and Mrs. Ames recorded 
that, “I was left to grieve for my little one, and miss her clinging 
arms and her pretty baby ways.” She remained aboard a ship 
until after the battle of San Jacinto and then went to New 
Orleans with the idea of going to Kentucky and joining her 
grandmother. Colonel Potter, however, was with her and instead 
of going to Kentucky, Potter (by design) went to Alexandria, 
then to Shreveport, and thence to the Sabine. 

In her narrative Mrs. Ames records that after leaving New 
Orleans she learned that the boat on which she was traveling was 
on its way to Texas. She demanded that she be placed ashore at 
Alexandria, Louisiana, so that she could make her way overland 
to Kentucky, but Colonel Potter, to use her words, “went on 
shore, and after remaining some time, came back to say that it 
was a very dangerous project to go overland from Alexandria on 
our proposed journey, and so that was not feasible, he had secured 
an old man and his family who would go with us to Shreveport, 
where we could get wagons and go on our way homeward. The 
family which he brought wishes, he said, to return to the Colo- 
rado,** their former home.” 


Again I was satisfied, and though we were disappointed at the ever 
increasing length of our journey, we set out for Shreveport, thinking 
that at last we could expect to go home. At Shreveport, Col. Potter 
got wagons to take the whole company to the Sabine, and when we 
reached there, and Kentucky seemed no nearer, I asked him when 
we were to start for our home. Then he told me that the old man 
who had come with us liked the Sabine Country better than Colo- 
rado, and had made up his mind to relinquish his intention of return- 
ing to Colorado, and settle where he was. That was a great surprise 
to us; it had never occurred to me, and did not then, that he was 


16The place intended by the reference to “Colorado” is not entirely clear. Mrs. 
Kirkland’s belief is that Colorado, Illinois, was intended. 
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weaving a net around me that it would be impossible to break. That 
all the changes and disappointments of our trip had been planned 
by him. He often asked me to marry him, but I always refused tell- 
ing him that I respected him very highly but that I had never been 
legally divorced from my first husband and on that account he ought 
not to urge me to marry again. 

One day he came up to the house and said that he had some im- 
portant questions to ask me if I would answer them, and when I 
assented he inquired whether my marriage with Page had been 
solemnized by a priest. I explained how the ceremony had been per- 
formed. We were not married by a priest. “Very well,” he answered, 
“Your marriage with Page was not legal, because in Texas a marriage 
not solemnized by a priest is not valid. Therefore you are just as free, 
according to the laws of Texas, as if you had never married.” 

So one evening, according to the custom of the country, the little 
assembly gathered to see us wedded; the ceremony was a very simple 
one in those days in that country, but it was just as binding as [if] 
judge and clergy were present. The only guests at our piney woods 
wedding were Joe Miller, George Torents, Paddy Boling and Martha 
Moore. 

Col. Potter was always a devoted husband to me, and never did 
anything to distress me until the time when he made his will in 
Austin; and I have always believed that he thought I would never 
hear of his action then, because the first thing he told me on his 
return was that he had introduced a bill into the Senate making all 
marriages like ours legal. 


There are certain discrepancies in the account contained in the 
narrative and Mrs. Ames’s testimony as disclosed by the statement 
ef facts in Lewis vs. Ames. This is not surprising in view of the 
passage of years. Upon the trial Mrs. Ames testified that she heard 
that her husband Solomon C. Page was killed at the battle of 
San Jacinto or in the “Grass Fight,” and thereafter on September 
5, 1836, in Shelby County, she and Colonel Potter entered into 
marriage by bond in writing which could not be located at the 
time of the trial but was witnessed by ‘‘one Davis, one Miller and 
another.”” They had intended to be married in New Orleans, but 
“Col. Potter said it would be best to be married in Texas, as the 
laws in force in Texas did not regard marriages celebrated in the 
United States as legal and as required under the colonization law, 
the ceremony had to be celebrated by a Catholic Priest.” 

She testified, however, that she subsequently learned that the 
report of Page’s death was untrue, but that after September 25, 
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1836, when she and Potter were married by bond, “they never 
celebrated their marriage otherwise or attempted to do so.” She 
had notice of Solomon C. Page’s suit for divorce in 1840, but 
Potter “advised her to give herself no trouble about the matter, 
but leave it with him and he would attend to it.” 

In the narrative, Mrs. Ames wrote that she saw Page when he 
came to the ship where she was staying in Galveston Bay and at- 
tempted to induce her to return to him. In her testimony, she 
said she did not see Page “after he went off as a soldier to San 
Antonio” and denied any knowledge of Page’s coming to Gal- 
veston. 

Mrs. Ames’s account of Potter’s death varies greatly in detail 
from that of the Caddo Gazette as reported by Charles Dickens. 
She states that William Pinckney Rose, whom she referred to as 
“Old Rose,” had killed a young man and that when the sheriff 
(of Panola County) had attempted to arrest him, Rose killed the 
sheriff. Colonel Potter went to Austin and prevailed upon Mira- 
beau B. Lamar, the President of the Republic, to issue a proc- 
lamation calling upon all good citizens to aid in bringing “Old 
Rose” to justice. Potter was a member of the ‘““Moderator’’ faction 
and sought to secure “Old Rose’ (presumably a Regulator) and 
imprison him until he could be tried by law in the county court- 
house. After Rose’s escape by hiding in a brush pile, Potter rather 
assumed that Rose would give himself up without further trouble. 
Mrs. Ames, however, was apprehensive and in her narrative re- 
counts that: 


When darkness had settled down over the forest and the angel of 
peace had brought sleep to weary eyes, evil spirits were going to 
and fro plotting murder. Old Rose felt sure that if he could compass 
Col. Potter’s death no one else would dare molest him. I felt anxious 
as night advanced and presently the barking of the dogs warned 
me that some stranger was at our house. 


Rose and his partisans approached the house. Several shots 
were fired and Colonel Potter awakened. He believed the house 
was surrounded and that his best chance of escaping lay in reach- 
ing the lake since he was an excellent swimmer. Harriet reminded 
him that they had a cannon and plenty of firearms and urged 
him to stand his ground, saying, “We can defend ourselves, I will 
stand by you as long as we both live. If you will just kill Rose, and 
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Scott [Rose’s son-in-law] the difficulty will be at an end.” Potter, 
however, refused to follow this course and ran for the lake. To 
use Harriet’s words: 


He ran down the hill and along the beach under the cliff, unhurt 
by the bullets which whistled after him. We had cut steps down the 
steep bank to the spring and, at the foot of these grew three mag- 
nificent Cypress trees. Leaving his gun against one of these trees, 
my husband sprang into the lake, and dived out of sight of his 
pursuers. Scott ran down the bank behind him, while Old Rose 
levelled his gun at me and ordered me to go into the house. What 
careless spirit could have entered my husband’s mind, and caused 
him to leave his gun on the shore is more than I could ever com- 
prehend. Scott seized it [and] as Col. Potter’s head rose out of the 
lake, he fired. Old Rose still with his gun drawn on me, tried to 
force me to go in but I told him that I could not move a step, nor 
did I. Presently Scott came up the bank and said to Rose, with some 
indignation, “What are you abusing Mrs. Potter for? She has never 
done you any harm; come on and let’s go, we have done what we 
came to do.” 

I thought they were just talking to annoy me, now that my hus- 
band had escaped them. But before he would go, Old Rose deter- 
mined to wound me in some way. Turning, he said with a cruel 
sneer, “Now what do you think of your pretty Bobby?” Our small 
cannon, loaded with buckshot stood beside me, but I had been 
unable to find the matches to fire it with. When Old Rose spoke to 
me, I exclaimed, “If only I had a match to touch off this cannon, I 
would shoot your tongue down your throat.” What the wretch would 
have done, I do not know, but Scott said I was too brave a woman 
to kill, and took him away. 


Shortly after Potter disappeared beneath the surface of the 
lake, a severe thunderstorm took place. His body was recovered 
the following day and buried upon a knoll in front of the house 
at Potter’s Point. Then began the long and ultimately unsuccess- 
ful attempt to bring the slayers of Potter to justice. 

Rose, Scott, and others were finally arrested through the ef- 
forts of Mrs. Ames, but she records: 


After much trouble, the trial was over, the lawyers employed by 
Rose managed to break the suit, and in order to have the prisoners 
punished I would have had to begin another suit against them. I 
was harrassed and worried over all the cruel things that had been 
said about my dead husband and myself and anxious to get back 
to my children. 
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Then her little daughter, Lakean (or Lake Ann) Potter, was 
scalded to death by boiling soap and Mrs. Ames finally gave up the 
attempt to hold Rose and his faction responsible for Potter’s 
death.” 

Some time after Potter was killed, Harriet married Charles 
Ames and records that this union was a happy one.’* They con- 
tinued to reside for the most part at Potter’s Point until the 
death of Ames in 1866. Then, as a result of the decision of the 
Supreme Court in Lewis vs. Ames, Harriet was dispossessed of 
this property and went to New Orleans to live with her children. 
With bitterness and not without some satisfaction, she reports 
the failure of the purchasers of the Mayfield claim to derive any 
financial benefit therefrom: 


The man who deprived me of our farm tried to sell it but in 
vain. He has never prospered in his sin, and even now the place 
is a wilderness. I often wondered whether the wild beasts walk over 
the graves of my dear ones. The usurper’s animosity could not go so 
far as to disturb them I am sure; and were he to think of such a 
thing, I believe that he would be afraid lest the dead should rise 
up in judgment against him, for Col. Potter and Chas. Ames had 
been fast friends. ... Had Potter’s Point been left in my hands I 
would have settled it up with a good class of people and made a 
thriving place of it, but things have been otherwise ordained. 


Near the end of her narrative Mrs. Ames recounts: 


I am eighty-three years of age now, and I live in my youngest 
daughter’s comfortable home in New Orleans. My daughter’s hus- 
band, Dr. Marrero, is one of the best men that ever lived, and belongs 


17An account of the Rose-Potter feud and the death of Potter as told from the 
viewpoint of the Rose faction is contained in The Reminiscences of Rev. John H. 
McLean (Nashville, n.d.) , 15ff. McLean was a noted itinerant Methodist preacher 
and at one time the head (Regent) of Southwestern University at Georgetown. 
He was a grandson of Captain William Pinckney Rose. McLean gives this account 
of an incident which occurred upon his visit with Mrs. Eli Moore of Jefferson: 

I visited her on a certain occasion while in this district, and a sprightly little girl 
of about six came running to me and I took her in my lap and asked her to tell 
me her name, she replied in a happy tone of voice, “Ella Potter,” and Mrs. Moore 
began to laugh, knowing our past family histories, and said to me that this child 
was a granddaughter of Colonel Bob Potter and sitting in Captain Rose’s grandson’s 
lap. We are happily at peace, although our ancestors in the early forties were in 
arms against each other. Time, as well as grace, is a great peace-maker.—Ibid., 172. 

18Based upon her research concerning the Ames family in preparation for her 
book, Love Is A Wild Assault, Mrs. Kirkland places the number of the children 
born to Charles and Harriet Ames at thirteen. As she had two children by Page 
and three by Potter, the total number of children born to her was eighteen. 
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to one of the most prominent families in the South. I am very proud 
of my two sons; Dr. E. Y. Ames and William P. Ames. ... It has 
seemed to me that my life has been spared these many years in order 
that I might write this history, and let the truth be known about 
much that has been falsified and misrepresented. In spite of 
the hardships and sorrows that I endured in Texas, I love the State 
yet, for there, too, my happiest hours were spent. 


While the strange and contradictory career of Robert Potter 
has been the concern of much investigation and more speculation, 
there remain many puzzling and unexplained circumstances re- 
lating to his life and death. For instance, there was the dangerous 
ruse whereby Rose escaped the Potter posse by hiding under a 
brush pile which he ordered set afire. Certainly Harriet’s appre- 
hension of counter measures on the part of Rose was well founded. 
Why was it that a man of Potter’s mettle was caught almost 
unawares and then chose to flee rather than fight even though 
this course was the more dangerous of the two desperate choices 
which were open to him? 

Why was Mrs. Mayfield selected as an object of Potter’s bounty? 
Mrs. Ames, in her narrative, indicates an obvious conclusion in 
referring to the will which devised her home to another woman: 


I thought of the will made in Austin, which gave my home to a 
strange woman, if I submitted to it, and of my husband’s un- 
faithfulness to me. When he would write me, ever week, long af- 
fectionate letters full of love for his children and myself, and yet 
he would be riding about Austin with a married woman. I re- 
membered the home he had ruined there and the sorrow I must 
suffer because of it, and decided that I would let the case drop, and 
cease to prosecute his murderers. He had always been kind and loving 
to me when he was at home, but, Oh, how he had deceived me; and 
I would [could] not forget it. 


But this “obvious conclusion” does not entirely make sense. 
The will recited as a reason for the devise, “my deep sense of the 
personal worth of Mrs. Sophia Ann Mayfield, my gratitude for 
her friendship and the happiness I have derived from her con- 
verse.” Language practically identical was used in connection 
with a similar devise of two full sections and a fractional section 
to Mrs. Mary W. Chalmers. Potter bequeathed to Colonel James 
S. Mayfield his favorite horse, “Shakespeare,” and named Dr. John 
G. Chalmers as residuary legatee and devisee of the estate. It was 
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Chalmers who presented the will for probate. Apparently as long 
as Mrs. Mayfield and her husband lived, they made no effort to 
disturb the possession of Charles and Harriet Ames in and to the 
Potter’s Point property. From the standpoint of 1842, it seems 
that anyone could have reasonably foreseen that Mrs. Mayfield, 
a resident of Austin, would derive little or no benefit from a devise 
of this property located in the remote northeast and Indian- 
infested portion of the Republic.’® Certainly the property was 
much more valuable to Harriet Ames, who resided upon it, 
than it was to Mrs. Mayfield. However that may be, when Mrs. 
Mayfield died in 1852, ten years after Potter’s death, she and 
Colonel Mayfield were apparently living together, although they 
had moved to La Grange. Seemingly, there was no broken home. 
There is some suggestion in Mrs. Ames’s narrative that when the 
will was made, Potter never contemplated that it would become 
effective, but intended to revoke it; however, this appears to be 
simply another conjecture, like the hypothesis that the will was 
not the result of his regard for Mrs. Mayfield but rather was 
occasioned by some temporary displeasure with Harriet. Perhaps 
the only explanation for the unusual will, if such it can be called, 
lies in the strange mixture of moods, motives, emotions, and de- 
sires that constituted the personality of Robert Potter. Mrs. Kirk- 
land, in her novel, has perhaps given an accurate estimate of Rob- 
ert Potter through the lips of Judge Amos Morrill,2? whom she 
quotes as saying: 


19The record of the administration of Sophia A. Mayfield’s estate was introduced 
in Lewis vs. Ames. It discloses that one prospective purchaser failed to make good 
his bid of fifty-five cents per acre. The appraised value of the land covered by the 
Mayfield claim (two sections and a fractional section) was $2,500. Samuel K. Lewis 
and E. McGinnis purchased the property for $1,305, represented by a promissory 
note which was marked paid by the administrator. There is one circumstance in 
connection with the administration of the Mayfield estate which is not without 
interest. One John Crutcher purchased two Negro slaves from the estate for a 
figure somewhat above the appraised valuation. The note which he gave for the 
purchase price, however, was credited with claims of $800.00 and $103.80 for services 
performed as guardian for the Mayfield minors. One may speculate as to whether 
the Mayfield estate was administered primarily for the benefit of the minor children 
involved or for the benefit of those who eventually acquired the Mayfield property. 

20Amos Morrill as a lawyer and a friend had served as a counsellor to Potter and 
had aided Harriet in an effort to bring Rose and Scott to trial. He also was a 
witness in Lewis vs. Ames. After the Civil War, Morrill served as chief justice of 
one of the Reconstruction Courts, known as the Military Court, and thereafter had 
a distinguished career as United States district judge at Galveston._James D. Lynch, 
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It is my observation that every man is many men. In some men 
and women, the better self remains triumphant with only an oc- 
casional battle; in others, evil flourishes—while in most of us the 
war of the souls is forever raging. But in none have I ever seen the 
battle so awesomely balanced, both extremes so manifest, as in Robert 
Potter. My friend was a man of shining intelligence and cultural 
attainment. He comprehended the elements of hope and beauty in 
the arts, in religion, in philosophy—knew the warmth of kindness, 
recognized the responsibility of leadership. And yet, he acted as a 
criminal, a coward, a traitor, long practiced in evil deeds, as a primi- 
tive untouched by culture or compassion—depraved, mad.*1 


Lewis vs. Ames rather offends one’s sense of justice because of 
the long-delayed assertion of the Mayfield claim, coupled with 
circumstances which rendered Mrs. Ames’s limitation claims in- 
effective. Purchasers of claims to land long in the possession of 
others seldom arouse kindly feelings. Even Mrs. Mayfield and 
certainly her children would have commanded a more sympathetic 
ear than did Lewis and McGinnis, who did not secure and bring 
suit upon this administrator’s deed until 1857, fifteen years after 
Potter's death. The case remained pending in the district court 
for another fifteen years and judgment was not rendered until 
1872. The Supreme Court finally disposed of the case at the Tyler 
term in 1875, some thirty-three years after Potter’s death. Yet, 
because Mrs. Mayfield was a married woman and under disability 
of coverture at the time of her death in 1852, Mrs. Ames could not 
claim under the ten-year statute of limitations.”? She was reduced 
to a claim under the three-year statute,?* which contains the tech- 
nical requirement of a claim “under title or color of title.”** This 


The Bench and Bar of Texas (St. Louis, 1885), 159; James R. Norvell, “The 
Reconstruction Courts of Texas, 1867-1873,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
LXII, 149. 

21Kirkland, Love Is A Wild Assault, 450. 

22Vernon’s Annotated Revised Civil Statutes of the State of Texas, Revision of 
1925, Article 5510. 

23Ibid., Article 5507. 

24Ibid., Article 5508, contains the following definitions of “Title” and ‘Color 
of Title,” viz: 

By the term “title” is meant a regular chain of transfers from or under the 
sovereignty of the soil, and by “color of title” is meant a consecutive chain of such 
transfers down to such person in possession, without being regular, as if one or 
more of the memorials or muniments be not registered, or not duly registered, or 
be only in writing, or such like defect as may not extend to or include the want of 
intrinsic fairness and honesty; or when the party in possession shall hold the same 
by a certificate of headright, land warrant, or land scrip, with a chain of transfer 
down to him in possession. 
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claim was based upon a certain nunc pro tunc order of the county 
court of Cass County purporting to partition the community prop- 
erty of Harriet and Robert Potter between Harriet as the surviv- 
ing widow and their son, John Potter. The order was entered 
in the May term of 1853.*° The only supposedly adverse party 
named in the proceedings which culminated in this order was 
Robert W. Smith, the executor named in Potter’s will which had 
been offered for probate by Chalmers. None of the devisees or 
legatees in Potter’s will was made a party and consequently it 
was held that the entry of this judgment was not an adjudication 
binding upon them as to Harriet’s rights as Potter’s surviving 
widow. The claim under “‘color of title” thereupon failed.” 

The correctness of Judge Roberts’ decision can hardly be gain- 
said either upon the legal insufficiency of the evidence to support 
a finding of a valid marriage or upon the closely related limita- 
tion features of the case. On the other hand, Harriet could have 
well believed that her connection with Potter constituted a valid 
marriage or at least was an arrangement which could be validated 
by some action of the Congress as had been represented by Potter. 
There can be little doubt but that Harriet Ames was a courageous 
woman who faced the early Texas frontier dangers with fortitude 
and fearless determination. The final judgment of the Supreme 
Court undoubtedly caused additional hurt to her and apparently 
bettered no one. 

But sometimes such are the operations of the law. The cause 
of Lewis vs. Ames is illustrative of a class of cases a judge may 
wish to avoid. On one hand lies individual hardship and suffer- 
ing, while on the other lies uncertainty and even chaos in the law 
with all its attendant evils. The choice between the two may not 
have been an easy one for Judge Roberts. While he followed the 
dictates of the law, the opinion indicates that moral judgment at 
least should be weighed and considered in accordance with the 
standards and conditions of the times. Texas in 1842 was not the 
same as Texas in 1875, nor in 1959 for that matter. But this choice 


25Lewis and McGinnis filed suit in 1857, consequently Mrs. Ames could not 
prevail under the five-year statute even if this order could be considered a sufficient 
basis of claim. See Vernon’s Annotated Texas Statutes, Article 5509. 


26See Judge Roberts’ discussion of the three-year statute, Texas Reports, XLIV, 
348-351. 
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between individual hardship on one hand and following prior 
established rules of law possessing general application on the 
other will always present difficulty, particularly to the sensitive 
judge, acquainted with the ways of men and women moving across 
the stage of human experience. Yet in the chronicles of the law, 
while disasters, failures, and heartaches are often portrayed in 
all their tragedy, if one will but look for them, he may also discern 
instances and occasions which mark the brave careers and solid 
persevering qualities of those who have met the challenges of life 
in their time and thus contributed their strength and purpose 
to the greatness of an enduring commonwealth. 


Che Great Pearl Hunt at 
Caddo Lake 


KATHERINE WILLIAMS 


significance in Texas is of constant concern to the his- 

torian, who realizes how fickle is memory and how tran- 

sient is interest in events which are exciting at the time of occur- 
rence. Incidents which caused a furor fifty years ago are often 
relinquished to the limbo of legend, and only old-timers of sev- 
enty and eighty years of age are able to recall some of the details 
surrounding them. A striking example is the great pearl-mussel 
hunt at Caddo Lake in the summers of 1909-1911, for persons of 
sixty years of age who have always lived in Jefferson are skeptical 
and wonder whether it really happened or whether it is only a 
creation of the imaginations of octogenarians. Even a careful 
custodian of historical papers like Mrs. B. Koontz of Jefferson 
said “if” it really happened she would like to know more about it. 
This writer went to Winnsboro, Texas, on March 27, 1959, to 
talk to Howard W. Rosser, editor of a monthly paper called 
Farm Talk. Rosser is fortunately a young man of curiosity and 
alert to the news value of past events. In May, 1958, he revived 
the story of the pearl hunting in his paper. He obtained much 
of his information from talks with Earnest Bewley, a resident of 
De Kalb, Texas, who had been one of the mussel hunters. Rosser 
also talked to Hubert Howlett, who took part in the project and 
who is still living at his fishing camp at Caddo Lake. After veri- 
fying Rosser’s information, the writer went to Jefferson to consult 
files of the Jimplecute, but learned that the papers of 1909-1911 
had been lost in a fire. The writer, however, talked to several 
old-timers in Jefferson and then went to Marshall to consult the 
files of the Marshall Messenger. Old papers preserved on micro- 
film contributed further verification of the stories. Miss Rebecca 
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Cameron, of the Messenger, was helpful in finding some mention 
of the pearl hunt, as she often picks up interesting items of the 
past for a feature column. The most vivid and entertaining in- 
formation, however, was obtained from talking to Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Howlett, while visiting the site of the famous pearl hunt 
at Potter’s Point on Caddo Lake. Fortunately for the historian, 
the memories of old people seem to be stronger in recalling past 
events than in remembering more recent ones, and the Howletts 
talked convincingly and pleasantly of their experiences during 
those amazing summers. The Howletts, parents of four children, 
were in their early thirties during the time of the pearl hunt. 
Their youngest child was born in Kildare near Caddo in 1910, 
but Mrs. Howlett was fortunately able to leave her baby with a 
friend for part of the time and to take part in the excitement. At 
that time Howlett was one of the fishermen who made a livelihood 
selling fish to buyers who came from Shreveport. The Howletts 
have lived at their fishing camp and home at Potter’s Point for 
fifty years. 

Caddo Lake is in the northeastern part of Texas on the border 
of Louisiana. The Louisiana-Texas state line just about bisects 
the lake. It is north of Marshall, and Potter’s Point is about fifteen 
miles from Jefferson. Caddo Lake, which is about twenty-five 
miles long, is one of the largest in the South, and has been called 
the Queen of the Southwest’s freshwater lakes. It is the largest 
natural body of fresh water in the state of Texas, and has been a 
favorite fishing and vacation spot for citizens of that section of 
the country for many years. 

Bob Brister in Caddo Guide says: 


Caddo is an incongruous combination of characters and customs, 
“coonjines” and contrasts. She is the new and the very old, part wil- 
derness, part tourist city. Pulsing with new life, yet in her inner 
reaches still sleeping in the moss shrouded oblivion of centuries ago. 
Caddo blends together the people, customs, and wildlife of two worlds. 
She is the dividing line between the Old South and the New West, 
between the changing future and a colorful past.? 


1Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Howlett to Katherine Williams, signed statement, March 
28, 1959 (Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

2Quoted in Welcome to Jefferson, Texas (Marion County Chamber of Commerce 
brochure, Jefferson, n. d.). 
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In 1909 there were plenty of catfish and perch as well as turtles 
and harmless alligators in Caddo Lake. There were also many 
mussels. The fresh water mussel is a remarkable phenomenon 
although it is a common object to those who probe the mud at 
the bottoms of many streams and lakes. Within the two shells of 
the mussel will be found a soft mass of flesh and muscle, a broad 
flattened object which is called the foot, the flesh mantle which 
secretes the shell material, powerful muscles for closing the shells, 
a mouth, a gullet, and a stomach, but no head and, therefore, no 
jaws and no tongue. The mussel protrudes its powerful muscular 
foot, fills it with blood to make it swell, then pulls itself down 
into or along the surface of the mud, with such little haste that 
its best rate would take it only about fifteen feet in a night.* 

The mussel opens its shells to obtain food and draws in water 
by the rhythmical waving of a multitude of tiny hair-like cilia. 
These cause a flow of water into the mussel, conveying oxygen 
and food to the system. 

The eggs of the fresh water mussel are incubated within the 
female’s body. They hatch in the gills of the female in tubular 
cavities, and it is a little fellow in a triangular coat of shell 
sharply pointed at both ends that leaves the mother for a plunge 
in the water. To develop further, the larval mussel must attach 
itself to the body of a fish. When a fish swims in the vicinity of 
these little mussels the waves stimulate the mussels to open and 
close their shells rapidly. If the shells happen to close on a part 
of the body of the passing fish the young mussel remains attached 
to the fish for some time. The flesh of the fish actually covers the 
young mussel, and these little parasites appear as small black spots 
which are sometimes called blackheads. At the end of that time 
it is a perfect mussel in miniature and something happens to 
rupture the cyst in which it is enclosed. Then it settles down to 
the bottom of the water to follow the business of the perfect 
bivalve. In contrast, the eggs of sea mussels are cast into the water 
and are edible.‘ 

Rivers and lakes of the United States yield many pearls en- 
closed in the shells of fresh water mussels, but the finest examples 


80. P. Breland to Katherine Williams, interview, June 16, 1959. 
4Ibid. 
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of pearls come from a group called Wing-shells, which are true 
pearl oysters, or rather pearl mussels. Common oysters line their 
shells with mother-of-pearl, but the pearl oyster forms free globu- 
lar pearls which lie loose within the mantle. Such pearls may 
arise from grit or other foreign bodies in the sensitive flesh of the 
animal and are called seed pearls. The so-called culture pearl is 
a true pearl, a covering of nacre on an object artificially intro- 
duced by the hand of man. But the pearl most prized is actually 
the tomb of a parasite.° 

There were three kinds of pearls found in Caddo, according 
to Hubert Howlett. The most valuable came fromm the large flat 
shells called ‘washboard mussels.” Pink pearls came from the 
“white eye mussels,” and wine colored pearls came from the 
“buttermilk mussels.’”” White pearls with a pink luster brought 
the highest price.° 

There was nothing new about finding the Caddo Lake mussels 
in 1909. They were in common use as bait for catfish by the 
fishermen. Occasionally, it was said, one of the young men would 
find a small pearl in one of the mussels and would usually give 
it to one of the young ladies of his acquaintance. There was not 
much importance attached to these casual finds. Perhaps the first 
one to realize the actual commercial value of a mussel pearl was 
a Japanese cook, who was working at the time on one of the 
drilling rigs just across the line on the Louisiana side of the lake. 
It was said at the time that the first pink and white pearl which 
the “Jap” found in the summer of 1909 near Potter’s Point was 
worth as much as $1,500 and that a day or two later he found 
one valued at about the same amount. He did not sell them at 
the time to the regular buyers, however, and residents thought 
he may have sent them to San Francisco or may have taken them 
to market there on some of his later trips. 

George Sachihiko (Ono) Murata was born in 1860 at Kago- 
shima, Japan, and during the twenty-seven years he lived on 
Caddo Lake, he remained something of a mystery to many who 
knew him. He was described as a cultured, educated gentleman, 


SIbid. 
Hubert Howlett to Katherine Williams, signed statement, March 28, 1959 
(Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
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but he said little of his past life in the Orient. Because of this 
reserve, a tradition arose that he may have been an exile of some 
importance. He was so pleased with Caddo Lake and the mussel 
fishing that when the oil rig moved on, he remained and ran a 
fishing camp called the “Jap’s Camp” until he died there in 1946." 
In 1938 a story was written about him by Carolyn Ramsey and 
published in the Marshall Messenger, which also showed his pic- 
ture. Interest was revived in him then because of the announce- 
ment that he had found another large, valuable pearl. By that 
time people had to be reminded of the original find and of the 
great treasure search launched in 1909. The later find, however, 
was not accompanied by any great excitement or fervor for re- 
newing mussel fishing. 

“I travel all over the world just about,’ Murata was quoted 
as saying in 1938, “but once I get my feet in this Caddo water, 
I know I'd never leave here.” 

“First year I hunt pearls here, I sell two thousand worth,” he 
said in the interview. “But the next year I don’t make anything.” 

The last pearl he found in a mussel was imperfect in that it 
was flat on one side. Otherwise, it would have been worth $1,800, 
he thought. 

‘As she stands, she’s worth about four hundred,” said Murata. 
Since he had sold many of them to jobbers and had shown them 
at Tiffany’s, his opinion was considered reliable. As Miss Ramsey 
said, ‘“‘He should know.’’* 

To understand how the first pearl discovery remained some- 
what of a local phenomenon, it is necessary to recall that in 1909 
transportation and communication methods were much slower 
than they are a half-century later. Progress has come a long way 
since the days of the early settlers. Then there was no radio; and 
many of the residents lacked telephones or even daily newspapers 
in their homes. There were few private automobiles. After Mu- 
rata’s pearl was found, however, word quickly spread around the 
immediate vicinity by word of mouth. Persons came rushing in 
from Atlanta and Kildare and from other settlements not far 
from the lake. They came by wagon, on horseback, and on foot. 


7Farm Talk (Winnsboro, Texas), May, 1958. 
8Marshall Messenger, September 25, 1938. 
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To the fishermen making their living by their catch on the lake, 
the people seemed to be coming in droves and bunches, just 
flowing in from every direction. Farther than the immediate 
vicinity, however, there was little excitement or knowledge of the 
discovery. At that time, travel of a few miles was considered an 
event and was slow. This fact may explain why there was a rather 
well behaved, settled group of people, known in the community, 
and as the Howletts said, “a respectable element.” They were 
white people, mostly corn and cotton farmers in the neighbor- 
hood, who were adjusted to an economy in which many of them 
were doing well to earn $300-$600 in a year from their crops. 
They were not the habitual drifters or vagrants who moved 
around the country twenty years later after the popularizing of 
the cheap or second-hand automobile. “They all had homes to 
go back to,” said Howlett.° 

Group pictures made at the time show a good many women 
in the camp. Some of the pearl hunters who lived near by went 
back and forth to their homes, but even those who lived only a 
few miles distant found it more convenient to set up tents and 
make a vacation for their families. The women were needed to 
prepare meals, and they enjoyed being a part of the general ex- 
citement. The men who came without their families found it 
necessary to set up some provision for cooking, even if they slept 
under the trees on wagon sheets. The weather was warm and in 
the pre-air conditioning days, it was a vacation break for the 
women and children to be under the trees in the daytime and 
to enjoy the lake breeze at night. The women and girls are pic- 
tured in their long dresses, shoes and stockings, and straw hats. 
The men wore overalls, with shirts, or suspendered pants, and 
often had on their heads the felt hats they wore the year round. 
That was not the era of brief bathing suits, shorts, and sun 
worshiping. 

Even if only one or two pearls were found during the three- 
month period when the farmers were free, the family could make 
expenses and have a good time together. Added to the enjoyment 
was the possibility of sudden riches. There was always the sus- 


®*Hubert Howlett to Katherine Williams, signed statement, March 28, 1959 
(Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
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pense of anticipating the “big find.” Some individuals quickly 
became discouraged and left after a week or two. Those who 
were accompanied by their families and had set up camp were 
more apt to stay through the summer. Another tradition of the 
time was notable. The men and boys did the fishing; the women 
remained on the bank and kept house at the camp or assisted in 
opening the mussels brought to shore. The men who did not have 
boats opened the mussels and looked for pearls as they found 
them. Those who had boats pulled them through the water by 
ropes attached to their waists and brought the loads back to the 
banks for opening. A man and two boys, it was said, could gather 
and bring in a boat load in a day. 

The women assisted in opening the shells, using hoe files or 
butcher knives. To open the shells it was necessary to cut the 
muscle or gristle at the big end of the valves, where they are 
hinged and strongly held together. Then the shells would fall 
apart. To the inexperienced mussel-opener, however, the process 
was not so simple. The pearl was usually found down at the thin 
end of the shell, and it is probable that many pearls concealed 
in the tissue of the mussel were overlooked. It was important to 
look carefully and feel for the pearl. All in all it was a rather 
delicate operation. For a while big vats of hot water were pro- 
vided, as the women could open the shells more easily after they 
had been heated. The mussels were killed by the heat, and 
“muscles” at the hinge of the shells relaxed permitting the valves 
to open. There was a feeling that the heat was damaging to the 
luster of the pearl and that it was more difficult to find the pearl 
after the shell fell apart. For this reason, many abandoned the 
hot water method and returned to the more difficult process of 
prying the shells apart. 

The water in the lake was waist or chest deep to the average 
man, who found it practicable to wade barefoot in the water, 
picking up the mussels with his toes or going down after one that 
had been discovered with the bare feet. The men fished only 
during the day, because the work was hard and they were tired 
at night. Some tried to use fishing tongs, which were advantageous 
in that they could be used in the winter when the water was 
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deeper and colder, but the tong method did not seem to bring 
in many mussels.?° 

There was no problem in marketing the pearls. The fresh 
water pearls were not uncommon in the lakes of Arkansas, and 
there was a thriving business in pearls in that state. In 1909 Tom 
Allen and Will Teel, farmers in the Gray community north of 
Caddim sent pearls to a Dr. Owen, of Newport, Arkansas. He 
confirmed their value and wired that he was on his way to buy 
as many as could be found. Dr. Owen made his headquarters at 
Mooringsport, Louisiana, a small community on the eastern side 
of the lake. Each morning he would come roaring across the 
lake in his noisy, one-cylinder motor boat, which heralded his 
approach when he was miles away. According to the Howletts, 
Dr. Owen would take up his position under a tree with his money 
satchel near by, and would appraise each pearl and pay the in- 
dividual owner on the spot with gold, silver, or greenbacks. As 
soon as a new pearl was discovered, the finder would call out 
“pearl” and Dr. Owen would reach for his money satchel. The 
buyers from Newport were a Mr. Street, sometimes called Streeter, 
and a Dr. Pepper, sometimes called Culpepper in reminiscences. 
A few buyers came from Shreveport, but Dr. Owen and his money 
satchel made the most lasting impression. 

“Sometimes Dr. Owen would walk up and down among the 
people around the lake, carrying his money satchel, which never 
seemed to be empty. And he was perfectly safe. You couldn’t do 
that now-a-days,” said Howlett.’ 

Many of the pearls were sold at $20 or $25, although it is re- 
called that Mrs. Jeff Stroud of the Lewis community of south- 
eastern Cass County achieved fame when she received $900 for 
one pearl, thought to be the most expensive one sold at the lake. 
George Allen was another lucky fisherman who received $500 
for one pearl. He was a “laker’’ and was called the “luckiest 
hunter.”’* It is admitted, however, that there was some skill in- 


bid. 


11{bid.; Farm Talk (Winnsboro, Texas), May, 1958. 

12Hubert Howlett to Katherine Williams, signed statement, March 28, 1959 
(Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

13Farm Talk (Winnsboro, Texas), May, 1958. 
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volved in opening the mussels, and it was probably not all luck 
that a few did better than others. A friend of the Howletts named 
Bocann was the first one to find a pearl at the Howlett camp. 
Teel and Allen, who were cousins of Howlett, bought this one 
for $50. The largest one which Howlett found was as big as the 
end of his thumb and called a button pearl. He sold it for $110. 
A little one, which was pear shaped, he sold for $25 before Dr. 
Owen arrived. For several, he received as much as $75 or $80. 
For one month during the three-year period, he said that he 
found $50 to $75 worth of pearls daily.** 

Estimates as to the total take from the lake are as varied and 
unreliable as human nature. Some think that as much as a mil- 
lion dollars worth of pearls was marketed. One person was said 
to have received as much as $10,000, but this is rumor. Some 
were secretive about their finds to avoid jealousy. Others were 
boastful and probably exaggerated their fortunes. The fact re- 
mains that for three summers the pearl hunting was so profitable 
that the commercial fishermen gave up fishing entirely and put 
in their entire time at mussel hunting. At least one person re- 
ported, however, that he worked for two weeks without finding 
a single pearl, and that his partner found only one in that time. 
He thinks that only one person in twenty-five really found any 
pearls. That was Frank Rosser, who stayed in the camp the first 
summer for two weeks in August. He went with his brother and 
two other boys. They were in their twenties. Pete Goodman was 
the only one in the party who found a pearl. Bob and Preston 
Rosser furnished the wagon and team for them. They would take 
a boat out each morning and bring back a load of mussels, he 
said, but they failed to find any treasure. They left the lake in 
discouragement, and there were probably others who were dis- 
appointed. Howlett said, however, that sometimes for two weeks 
no one would find a pearl. Then one would be found, and the 
hunt would take on new vigor. 

Frank Rosser has recently retired after being in the grocery 
business near Atlanta for thirty years. He tells of another disap- 


14Hubert Howlett to Katherine Williams, signed statement, March 28, 1959 
(Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
18Farm Talk (Winnsboro, Texas) , May, 1958. 
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pointment at the camp. One afternoon a team of horses started 
running toward the lake with a wagon hitched behind. They 
were certainly headed for disaster, but he rushed down and 
headed them off and stopped them. The owner was so grateful 
that he promised in the event of a good pearl “find” to reward 
this bit of heroism with the best suit of clothes he could buy. 
Later the owner of that team was reported to have sold one of the 
most valuable pearls, but Rosser says he never did receive that 
suit of clothes.** The writer was given one of the defective pearls, 
which Mrs. Howlett had preserved. It is a small seed pearl, and 
as Mrs. Howlett said, would need some scraping and working on 
before it could be used in an ornamental way." 

Community organization of any sort was practically unknown 
among the campers. Individual camps were set up more like 
vacation camps around resort fishing places, except that there was 
no one in charge. Instead of idling and fishing each day, the peo- 
ple were busy with mussel hunting. The lake was free to all and 
no one tried to pre-empt any special spots or to lay claim to any 
of the beaches. There were possibly five hundred tents set up 
around the Big Lake area and on the hills surrounding it. There 
was a tendency to form in small groups on the part of friends 
and neighbors who came from the same community. The How- 
letts said there were about twenty-five tents housing families at 
their place, and Mrs. Howlett treasures a group picture made of 
the campers called “our crowd.” Another picture she referred to 
as a group of people who were not “our crowd.” These groups 
were friendly with one another but tended to keep to themselves 
because they were acquainted, and because they were working 
during the day and tired at night. They may have been a little 
shy and diffident. They were not there to “win friends and in- 
fluence people.” Each family took care of its own meals and there 
was none of the community spreading of food seen at revival open 
air meetings of that time. Although the “‘pearlers’” were normally 
religious, no attempt was made to hold church services. Vacation 
from church and school was accepted, and those who came from 


16Frank Rosser to Katherine Williams, interview, March 28, 1959. 


17Mrs. Hubert Howlett to Katherine Williams, signed statement, March 28, 1959 
(Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
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near-by places probably found the week-ends were the best fishing 
days. Time was precious, and everyone went to the lake on Sun- 
day just as other days. This was during the time when Sunday 
fishing was scorned as sin from the pulpit, but there was no 
preacher in the camp. There was neither doctor nor health in- 
spector, and law officers were not needed." 

There is no recollection of any serious signs of greed and jeal- 
ousy, of bickering or quarreling. As Howlett said, ‘We all got 
along. Occasionally some of the younger men would get some 
whiskey and have a little rowdy spree, but they would straighten 
up the next day and go back to work.” 

“One game warden came down one day,” he continued, “and 
began to give orders and tell folks what they could do. He was a 
little bossy and a few of the fellows took him down in the woods 
and gave him a whipping—probably just hurt his feelings mainly. 
But we never heard from him again. He was sort of a smart alec.” 

“Another fellow was said to be a tough and he had a group 
down the road probably doing some gambling. It was said that 
he ‘cut up’ some one, but he just ran off and didn’t show up any 
more.” This was all hear-say, according to Howlett, who person- 
ally never saw a fight among the campers. It is remarkable that 
so many fortune hunters could exist so amicably. But they were 
all busy. It was estimated that there were times when as many as 
a thousand heads could be seen bobbing up and down in the 
water.*° 

Probably these campers were an unusually hardy lot and cer- 
taintly they were all used to rural sanitation. They were remark- 
ably healthy. Also, the hot weather and sunshine acted as puri- 
fying agents. There were few regulations about sanitation, other 
than the natural pride and decency of each family to keep a clean 
camp. For a while the huge piles of discarded mussels stacked on 
the lake banks resulted in a stench from the rotting inner meat. 
One farmer solved this problem by bringing a bunch of fifty 
hogs, and they promptly cleaned up the garbage and fattened. 
Occasionally a hog would run through a camp and overturn 


18] bid. 
19Hubert Howlett to Katherine Williams, signed statement, March 28, 1959 
(Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
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something, so there was an extra incentive to keep a clean camp 
to discourage the scavengers.”® One slight disagreement about the 
subject nearly caused a fight. One of the single men out in the 
lake remarked that his camp was the cleanest there. A married 
man took exception to the remark as a reflection on his wife’s 
“camp-keeping” and promptly lit into the bachelor. The argu- 
ment was settled amicably. 

The doctor in Smithland was concerned about the rather care- 
less habits of the campers. He jokingly warned the fishers to find 
as many pearls as possible, ‘because you are all going to get sick 
and I will soon have all your money.” Nevertheless the crowd 
was free from illness, and it was the doctor who was starving at 
the end of the summer. “Finally, he came down and joined us,” 
said Howlett. 

There were persons of all ages in the camp. Mrs. Howlett said 
that Grandma Lewis, as she was known in the community, was 
about eighty years old and that the Howletts took care of the old 
lady for a long time after a rain had flooded the family’s camp. 
One family stayed on in the fall after the other campers had gone 
back to their farms. They had a little girl about four years of age 
who became sick and died, but it was not thought that the camp- 
ing was the cause of her illness. ‘““They just packed up and went 
off with her in the wagon,” said Mrs. Howlett.?* During all this 
time the Howletts do not recall any serious accidents, and they 
are certain no one was drowned. 

For drinking water the campers depended on springs around 
the lake. The most famous one was the Ames Spring,”? which is 
still shown on the map near Potter’s Point. This spring would 
easily take care of five hundred people, it is claimed. Some say 
that when the crowd was at its peak there was a sort of agreement 
that people would use the lake water for washing clothes and 


20bid. 

21Mrs. Hubert Howlett to Katherine Williams, signed statement, March 28, 1959 
(Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

22Ames Spring was named for the Ames family who lived at Potter’s Point. Mrs. 
Harriet Ames was a principal in the famous Texas court case of Samuel K. Lewis 
and Edward McGinnis vs. Charles and Harriet A. Ames, the subject of Judge James 
R. Norvell’s article, “The Ames Case Revisited,” which appears elsewhere in the 
current issue of the Quarterly. 
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bathing and would use the spring water only for drinking and 
cooking. Mrs. Howlett does not recall that there was ever any 
fear of water shortage from the spring, and thinks the supply 
was unlimited for those who wanted it. She said a pipe and faucet 
were set up for the convenience of the women. Also, she remem- 
bers that the women went up on the hill to do their washing, 
which would indicate that they were not using the muddy lake 
water, even more stirred up by the mussel hunt.** The common 
drinking cup was still being used at that time, and in their homes 
country people ordinarily used a bucket of well water with a 
long handled dipper. 

Most of the people in the camps brought provisions from their 
farms and cupboards. Commercially canned food was not avail- 
able in the varieties now sold, and frozen food was unknown. 
Many persons had a prejudice against store-bought canned food. 
Besides, cash was required for the purchase. They ate chickens 
and fish, and rounded out their diet with bacon and eggs, dried 
beans and peas, and jellies and preserves. As they needed more 
supplies, probably some returned home for food. From the new 
Oil City field about fifteen miles away, a store sent a hack about 
twice a week. The hack crossed the lake on Stacey’s Ferry and 
brought supplies ordered previously, and the women shopped 
from the deliverymen.** Probably such staples as coffee, canned 
milk, flour, lard, canned tomatoes, and dried vegetables were 
purchased. Other wagons came in with some regularity from the 
Hartzo and Gray communities bringing what was available in 
fresh produce, oranges, fresh tomatoes, green corn, bananas, and 
watermelons. The melons were plentiful in the summer of 1909 
and much enjoyed. As the demand for groceries for the lakers 
increased, during the second summer a little store was set up 
down the road from the lake, where the campers could buy 
bread, ice, and other commodities. There were some cows in the 
camp, because the problem arose for feeding the horses and cattle. 
On the islands in the lake there was grass as high as ten feet, and 
on Twin Islands there were two hundred acres of grass. The 


23Mrs. Hubert Howlett to Katherine Williams, signed statement, March 28, 1959 
(Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
24Farm Talk (Winnsboro, Texas), May, 1958. 
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campers rowed out to the islands, cut the grass and brought it to 
the livestock. Although cash was scarce, it is apparent that these 
people and their livestock were well fed. Healthy and law-abiding, 
the campers were happy and busy. Used to hard work and austere 
living, they were delighted in the novelty of the situation of pearl 
hunting and in the element of possible wealth to be found for 
the seeking. 

But finally the magic pitcher ran dry, or to make a better 
phrase, it was flooded. There had been hundreds of acres of 
shallow water in the Big Lake area bounded by Britt’s Gap, Alli- 
gator Bayou and Pine Islands, Towhead, Perch Gap, and Little 
Green Break. There had been sandy beaches on many small is- 
lands which furnished good hunting for the mussels, and there 
had been innumerable specially favored spots around old logs 
and tree stumps. But in 1911 the gates and locks at the old gov- 
ernment dam near Mooringsport, Louisiana, just a few miles be- 
low the hunt area, were taken out and the dam was raised. Sud- 
denly the big islands and large shallow area of the big lake were 
under as much as ten feet of water. For the wading fishermen 
feeling for mussels with their bare feet, the hunt was over as 
suddenly as it started.** Some persistent ones brought diving suits 
from New Orleans with disappointing results. Other methods 
such as tongs had been previously tried, but such efforts were 
hindered by the large stumps. Later events indicated that the 
greedy hunters had really killed the golden goose, for little seed 
was left for the future. Fishermen today looking for mussels for 
catfish bait have a hard time finding them. Furthermore, the re- 
maining mussels do not yield pearls.2° In 1938 announcement 
was made that another pearl of value had been found by Murata, 
but this news failed to entice other mussel hunters. The craze 
was ended. Perhaps better times had caused the Caddo residents 
to stay with steady jobs rather than to take off on a speculative 
hunt for pearls. The fishermen had gone back to fishing and the 
farmers to their farming. Used to modern conveniences, the pres- 
ent generation would not find recreation in roughing it at the 


25] bid. 


26Hubert Howlett to Katherine Williams, signed statement, March 28, 1959 
(Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
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lake, wading in muddy water under the hot sun for long hours, 
and opening mussel shells endlessly in the hope of finding a pearl. 
Perhaps the development of the costume jewelry business has 
even lessened the demand for the pearls. On a visit to the lake 
near Potter’s Point the writer found a pile of mussel shells. 
Whether they were left there by recent catfish fishermen or wheth- 
er they are remains of the famous hunt, they still testify to stories 
of the past. The old-timers have a few relics in a few, defective 
pearls, their group pictures of their mussel hunting friends, and 
their memories. Tops of cypress trees may be seen out in the 
submerged islands, and the hills surrounding the lake are covered 
with pinoaks. But the cry of “pearl” no longer rings out on the 
banks to bring a thrill of excitement to crowds of spectators as an 
eager buyer opens his money satchel. 


Notes and Documents 


Chomas W. Bell Letters 


Edited by LLERENA FRIEND 


son of William Adam and Penelope (Davidson) Beil. 

Both parents were members of large and close-knit fam- 
ilies, ‘‘kissing” kinfolk who visited frequently and for long in- 
tervals and between visits kept up informative correspondence. 
Fortunately for a tiny thread of Texas history, part of their letters 
have been preserved, including some score of messages written 
from Texas between 1839 and 1843 by an early Texas teacher. 

By 1836 William A. Bell was farming near Trenton, Gibson 
County, Tennessee. Mrs. Bell’s brothers, George and Thomas 
Davidson, and her brothers-in-law, W. C. Chambers and John A. 
King, were in Grenada County, Mississippi. The two older Bell 
sons, Thomas W. and James White (always called White) , were 
with their kin in Mississippi in the spring of 1839, hoping to 
prosper in selling bacon from hogs they had driven from Ten- 
nessee. Grenada had been experiencing a wave of prosperity, 
partly as a gathering place of frontiersmen “Going to Texas.” 
By midsummer 1839 that prosperous wave had diminished, and 
Thomas W. Bell, discouraged by the failure of his business venture 
with his “pork hogs,” joined his cousin, James Harvey Bell, and 
his uncle-by-marriage, John A. King, to go to Texas. 

They traveled overland, traversed to the Redlands, crossed the 
Brazos at Old Nashville, and on August 6, 1839, reached Austin, 
their destination and the newly located capital of Texas. From 
Spicer’s hotel “in the suburbs of Austin” Bell wrote his brother 
that “we eat venison, have plenty of bread, drink coffee from tin 
cups, sleep on the earth, and cover with the skies like most of 
the Texians.” 

For the next three months he passed “away the time tolerably 


To W. BELL was born in North Carolina in 1815, the 
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agreeably—work [at carpentering] all day and spent the night at 
some publick discourse or lecture.” He sent home Volume I, 
No. 1, of the Austin City Gazette, Austin’s first newspaper, and 
write enthusiastic prophecies of the city’s prospects, but some- 
time before Christmas of 1839, he moved to Austin County and 
then to Fayette County, and by July of 1840 was located at Ruters- 
ville reporting to his father that “teachers were much in quest” 
and could “generally obtain a fair price for their labours.” 
Scarcity of money, high prices, Indians ‘cutting up the turf” on 
the frontier, made him consider briefly a return to Tennessee, but 
a teaching job paid him $40 per month and he wanted to improve 
his financial condition a bit before he faced his creditors back 
home. The longer he remained in Texas, the better seemed his 
prospects, even if his work was broken by periodic Indian alarms. 
In 1841 he became a tutor at Rutersville College, where he 
planned also to complete his own education until he could “obtain 
at least a respectable standing in the literary world.” 

Late in 1841 young Bell sought advice from his father as to 
which church he should join and whether or not he should pick 
a particular young lady with whom “to spend the remnant of 
my days.” Early in 1842 his mind was on more militant matters 
as he joined “every student in the college that was 15 years of 
age” in an expedition to repel the Mexican invaders under Rafael 
Vasquez, who had captured San Antonio. The marauders had re- 
treated to the Rio Grande by the time the Texas expeditionary 
force reached San Antonio, and Bell got a three-week trip, a 
view of the dilapidated missions, and a determination to join in 
repulsing any further Mexican incursions. His opportunity came 
in the following September, when he joined the Texas forces 
which gathered to avenge Adrian Woll’s seizure of San Antonio. 
As a member of the Mier Expedition, Bell drew a white bean in 
the lottery at Salado, worked on the roads at Tacubaya, and wrote 
letters home from the Castle of Perote. 

As did other Mier captives, Bell resented the apparent indif- 
ference of Texas to the sufferings of imprisoned Texas soldiers, 
and when he was finally released in September of 1844, he has- 
tened, not to Texas, but to his family in Tennessee. There he 
resumed his teaching profession and, like Thomas Jefferson 
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Green and William Preston Stapp, fellow “men of Mier,” he 
wrote a book about his Mexican misadventures. In 1845, R. 
Morris and Company of DeSoto County, Mississippi, printed 
A Narrative of the Capture and Subsequent Sufferings of the 
Mier Prisoners in Mexico. Captured in the Cause of Texas, 
December 26, 1842. One of the six copies printed, Bell took to 
an especially interested party, Mrs. Mary Asletha Willis, whose 
husband, O. R. Willis, was also a Tennessean and a Mier prisoner, 
whom Bell had tended upon his death bed at Castle Perote. 
After a two-year engagement, Bell and Mrs. Willis were married 
in 1848. 

Bell apparently returned to Texas at least once, for he made 
certification in Fayette County on September 20, 1850, as to the 
military service of Thomas W. Cox on the Mier Expedition. 
In the aftermath of Reconstruction he was planning to move his 
family to Texas when he died in 1871. Mary Willis Bell did move 
to Gonzales County, where she resided until her death on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1897. 

Unfortunately, Bell’s book may reveal “respectable” but not 
high standing in the literary world. Not so well written as the 
accounts of Green or Stapp, it is frustrating in its omissions. In 
the same way, the Bell letters are frustrating or disappointing 
because of what one wishes they told. Young Bell doubtless 
thought he was telling a great deal; if all of his letters were avail- 
able one might be able to piece out more of the social life in 
Austin in the summer of 1839, of doings at camp-meetings in 
Fayette County in 1840, and of the life on a Texas college campus 
in 1841. It is best to be grateful that at least these are preserved 
and that they do help fill in the picture of social fabric in the 
Texas Republic. 

These letters from the Bell Family Papers include all those 
written by Thomas W. Bell and certain others which pertain to 
the Perote prisoners. 

Spelling and capitalization of the originals have been re- 
tained, but end punctuation and initial capital letters at the 
beginning of sentences have been added to make for clearness. 
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BELL LETTERS 


Oct. the 10 1836. GRENADA,? MISSISSIPPI 
Mr. W. A. BELL? DEAR BROTHER 


This morning I take the opertunity of droping you a few lines to 
inform you of our health. We air all in good health at present. 
Their has ben some afliction in Thomases* family. My wife is well 
tho has been sick. I am now confined at home as all we air at some 
times. You may gess what is the matter. 

I have been informed that you have a fine lot of pork hogs for sail. 
If you have & have not disposed of them let me no as son as possible 
and what your price is & what quantity you will have for sale. I 
expect to be able to purchase a considerable lot if I should not get 
disappointed. If I shou[Ild] not get the money that I expect if you 
air not in immediate need for the money if you will sell them on a 
credit until I can drive them hear I will come and get all you have 
at a fair price & I will pay your expenses hear & back if you wish 
to come at that time. If you have no opertunity be sure Chambers* 
comes. Let me hear from you then. Nothing more but your efection- 


ate Brother &c. 
G. M. Davipson> 


GrenapA, Miss. Jan. goth 1839. 


DEAR FATHER 

I take this opportunity to let you know something more concern- 
ing what we are doing and what we are going to do. We have made 
all arrangements for killing and selling what are left which is about 
150 or 60. We will kill all this week and one of us® will return home 
immediately after it is killed. The weather is now very favourable for 
killing which induces us to kill as soon as possible and also to save 
expenses. We are selling so very slow that it would be some time 


1Grenada, originally in Yalabusha County, Mississippi, was established in 1834 
and in 1838 was a thriving market town with 1,500 inhabitants.—Edward M. Steel, 
Jr., “A Pioneer Farmer in the Choctaw Purchase,” Journal of Mississippi History, 
XVI, 232. 

2William Adam Bell (1788-1873) was the son of Thomas Bell (1745-1830) and 
Rachel Ewart (b. 1759). William A. Bell married Penelope Davidson (1792-1870) 
in December, 1814. Their first child, Thomas W. Bell, was born in North Carolina 
on August 20, 1815.—Bell genealogical material in the possession of Mrs. Merle Hays 
Hainze, Austin, Texas. 

8Thomas P. Davidson, son of Thomas and Nancy (White) Davidson, was a 
brother to Mrs. W. A. Bell. 

4William C. Chambers. 

5George M. [Michael] Davidson was a brother of Thomas P. Davidson and of 
Mrs. Penelope Davidson Bell. 

8James White Bell, who was with his brother in Mississippi, was born on October 
19, 1817, and died on April 28, 1852. 
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before we could sell out and buyers are loathe to give even 8 cts. be- 
cause they think they will get it cheaper. 
I have nothing more particular to write at present. 
And so remains your son. 
T. W. BELL 


W. A. BELL 


GrenapA, Miss. April 1st 1839. 
DEAR FATHER, 

I avail myself of the opportunity of dropping you a few lines for 
the purpose of letting you know what I am doing and what I have 
been able to effect since White’ left. I have sold very little bacon 
since White left here—only a few Ibs. at once. It is very dull [at] 
this time. I can buy bacon in Grenada at this time for 10 cts. cash 
although I sometimes [buy] for 15 cts. par money. I have some 
Clinton [money?] on hands [sic] yet; which I intend to lay out in 
bacon [&] keep until I can get a fair price for it, which can be done 
in the course of two or three months. I will also collect all the good 
money I can and send it to you by the first opportunity on [which] 
I can rely with safety. 

White took a note from Mr. Shackleford after [Uncle] King® 
which he never sent back as he should have which may result in 
considerable inconvenience though I probably can collect the money. 
Aunt Mary,® Uncle Thomas and aunt Elizabeth’? will probably be 
up there sometime next month and I will send some money by him; 
though it will not be much I am confident at this time. 

The friends are all well as far as I know except Aunt Mary, who 
received an unfortunate fall [torn] saturday evening and has not 
been able to walk since that time; but she is not dangerously hurt. 
I have nothing more to write at present. I would have written before 
this, but have been waiting for a letter from White. 

I remain your son 
T. W. BELL 


W. A. BELL 


City or Austin Texas Aug 7th 1839 
DEAR BROTHER 
After a journey of four weeks I have reached the destined point. 
We arrived in the city yesterday evening all in good health except 
myself was somewhat unwell last evening produced from riding in 
the prairies with the hot sun beaming on me. I must consider this 
the most beautiful country I ever saw what I have yet seen. There 


7James White Bell. 

8John A. King married Mary M. Davidson, sister of Penelope Davidson Bell. 
®Wife of John A. King. 

10Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. Davidson. 
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is some of the most beautiful lands I ever behold or ever expect to. 
We traveled from Sabine river in what is termed the red lands which 
is a rich red soil and produces as fine corn and cotton as I ever saw 
anywhere and the finest fruits. After leaving the red lands we struck 
the frontiers in a very poor region of land except on the creeks and 
rivers but our road generally ran on the ridges where the land is 
generally indifferent. We sometimes saw fine prairies. We found the 
most splendid land on the Brassos a level prairie country for several 
miles from the river and the river bottom covered with cedar where 
we crossed. We crossed the Brassos at a little town called Nashville. 
There we procured pilots and struck into the wild woods where 
nothing inhabit but the wild beasts of the forest and the savage 
Indians. We traveled 70 miles in this wilderness without a road. 
From this you may judge of the beauty of the country; we saw a 
great deal of game of every kind the country affords: buffalo, deer 
in abundance and some bear and herds of wild horses feeding in 
perfect security. In the edge of the prairies we saw one herd which 
made a splendid show; we were driving slowly over a large prairie 
and in rising a hill we came suddenly on a herd of one or two 
thousand. They manifested considerable confusion on our strange 
appearance on their territory as if their rights were invaded. They 
seemed to rally and prepare for a charge and dashed directly towards 
us at full speed until within one hundred yards then made a beau- 
tiful curve. We killed some buffalo caught some mustangs and plenty 
of deer and turkey. As to the land generally there is a great deal of 
the first quality in any country and I have seen a great deal that I 
would not love if I could get 50,000 leagues of it. But in these re- 
gions there is the finest water I ever saw and even in those extensive 
prairies between the Brassos and the city of Austin there are some 
of the best springs I ever beheld. There is a great part of those 
prairies covered with pebbly rocks and rich limestone soil but the 
greater part of them is a black and very rich soil. The water is gen- 
erally limestone though we found some freestone. There has been 
no rain here for three months and the waters are uncommonly low. 
Timber is very scarce near this city and that is the greatest objection 
to those prairies though there is generally timber about the water. 
As to the health of this country it has the appearance of as healthy 
a country as any I ever saw the appearance of the water which 
is very clear and the gently rolling situation of the lands and the 
constant breezes from the mountains which blow a heavy gale through- 
out the day and night. 

The city of Austin is situated on the Colorado not very far from 
the rocky mountains.’? The location for a city is very fine; land rises 


11Nashville, founded in 1835, was the county seat of Milam County in 1839. 
12The Austin City Gazette located Austin “at the foot of a spur of the Cordilleras 
mountains.” According to Bonnell, “the city of Austin, the seat of government of 
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from the river in gentle swells and elevations with a fine view of the 
surrounding country. The lot sales closed a few days before we ar- 
rived; the lots sold tolerably high.** I think it is probably destined to 
become a considerable place. It wants navigation which is the prin- 
cipal objection. There is a state house and president’s house now 
going up in this place and the next congress will meet here.** I 
will write to you again in a few days when I will have a better 
knowledge of things than I have at present. 

We are now at Spicer’s'® hotel in the suburbs of Austin. We eat 
venison have plenty of bread drink coffee from tin cups sleep on 
the earth and cover with the skies like most of the Texians. So 


remains your affectionate brother 
T. W. BELL 


J. W. BELL 
P.S. The best of lands can be bought here for 50 cts. and $1.00 per 
[Torn] 


City or AusTIN Texas Nov 1st 1839 


DEAR BROTHER 
I received yours of the 19th Sept. yesterday and am very joyful 


the Republic of Texas, is situated upon the east side of the Colorado river, a short 
distance below a range of hills, known by the name of the Colorado mountains.”— 
George W. Bonnell, Topographical Description of Texas (Austin, 1840), 64. 

13The first sale of town lots took place on August 1, 1839. Sheriff Charles King 
was the auctioneer, and prices of 217 lots ranged from a low of $120 to a high of 
$2,700. Total sales amounted to $300,000.—E. W. Winkler, “The Seat of Government 
of Texas,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, X, 229. 

His private secretary wrote President Lamar that he had heard that Doswell was 
the auctioneer and “the sales were numerously attended.”’—J. B. Ransom to Lamar, 
August 7, 1839, in Charles A. Gulick and others (eds.), The Papers of Mirabeau 
Bounaparte Lamar (6 vols.; Austin, 1921-1928) , III, 57-58. Still another account has 
the 306 lots bring in $182,588, with prices ranging from $120 to $2,800. “Before the 
sale however, the city had commenced rapidly to fill up with good, staunch and 
hardy citizens, and by the time it took place, many houses had been erected, by 
parties who were willing thus to build and risk their chances of purchasing the lots 
on which they had built, at the sale.”—George H. Gray, “Outline History of Austin,” 
in Mercantile and General City Directory of Austin, Texas, 1872-1873 (Austin, 
1872), 9. 

14The temporary capitol was built on Lots g, 10, and 11 of Block 98 and faced 
east, with the Senate Chamber in the north end and the Hall of the House of 
Representatives in the south. The two-story President’s House was built on Block 
85.—Alex. W. Terrell, ““The City of Austin from 1839 to 1865,” Quarterly of the 
Texas State Historical Association, XIV, 119. 

15Robert M. Spicer of Grenada, Mississippi, seems to have organized and guided 
the group of immigrants of which Bell was a number. Grenada citizens later 
criticized him for having “seduced” a seventeen year old to leave home to accompany 
him to Texas. —— — to Andrew Jackson, March 14, 1844 (MS., Jackson 


Unpublished Correspondence, Library of Congress). Spicer was a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Texas Bible Society when it met in Austin in 1839 and 
again in 1840.—Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), February 5, 1840, and 
December 5, 1840. 
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indeed to hear that you are all well but exceedingly shocked to hear 
that Esqr. Whitson came [to] so singular an end. I am enjoying as 
fine health as I ever did in my life. The city of Austin is as healthy 
a place as any in Texas. The Colorado river is generally supposed to 
be a healthy part of Texas although there is some sickness here. Fever 
and agues are prevalent [at] this time generally produced from ex- 
posure. James Bell'® has chills and fever at this time having been 
exposed considerably. Thos? is on the Brassos about 120 miles 
from this place in fine health and spirits when I heard from him last. 
Uncle King is here knocking about. He has been travelling nearly 
ever since we have been here. I believe he has determined to settle 
here and I suppose it is not much difference where he is. I have 
almost lost confidence in him; we have done no surveying yet and 
I do not know when we will [illegible] ever or not.18 My opinion is 
that he wanted away from Miss. the best way he could—that he fore- 
saw he would be broken and w[ished] to avoid the storm. I can 
get high wages for any thing I do here. The wages of workmen of any 
kind are very high. You requested me to give you the prices of every- 
thing here which I will do on a slip enclosed.'® All these prices are in 
Texas money which is worth sometimes not worth [sic] more than 
$3.00 to one in good money but commonly one half the cause of its 
being so low is that there is too much of it in circulation. The prices 
of dry goods are enormous here owing to the scarcity in this place 
and indeed they are dear nearly all over Texas. You say why not 
bring a drove of fine horses here and make a fortune at once. They 
would sell very well in some parts of the country but not here at 
present because it is too expensive to feed them here but where corn 
in plenty [sic] they can be sold for fine prices. It would be a fine 
business to bring fine horses here and sell them and then take a drove 
of mules back to the states of Miss. & La. Mules can be bought low 
from the Mexicans about San Antonio and the rivers west of this; 
but it would be a risk in either case on account of robbers. The 
Indians and robbers are molesting the frontier now to considerable 
extent.?° Stealing horses is the greatest mischief they do in the settle- 


16James Harvey Bell was the son of Robert Ewart and Nancy (Knox) Bell and 
a nephew of William A. Bell. The Robert E. Bells lived in North Carolina, probably 
in Lincoln County. 

17Thomas Bell, brother to James Harvey Bell. 

18John A. King, a civil engineer by profession, was born in Tennessee about 1803. 
He was a notary public in DeWitt County in 1849, and the Census of 1860 lists 
him as a farmer in DeWitt County with real estate valued at $10,000 and personal 
property valued at $1,000.—Memorial and Genealogical Record of Southwest Texas 
(Chicago, 1894) , 290; Texas State Gazette (Austin) , August 25, 1849. 

19This slip was not with the Bell Letters when they were acquired by the library. 

20On October 11, 1839, James Webb had written to President Lamar from Bastrop: 
“The Indians are said to be on the road between this place and Austin.”—Gulick 
and others (eds.), Lamar Papers, III, 126. 
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ments they do not molest persons near the settlements. They [il- 
legible] parties frequently who are hardy and daring as to venture 
beyond the frontiers. There was a party of thirteen murdered about 
[illegible] miles from Austin only a few days since who were at- 
tempting to make a settlement out on the grounds where the buffalo 
[illegible] this time and where the Indians hunt them every fall 
but there is no danger at all in the settlements. The Comanche 
Indians are of a very different character from what we have of them 
generally in the United States—They are said to be brave and war- 
like; on the contrary they are very cowardly [sic] One [?] hun- 
dred of them will not attack fifty well armed men. I wrote you 
a description of the country as far as I have seen it in a letter 
some time since which I suppose you did not receive. I have not time 
now to favour you with a description of it but will take time in a 
few days to write you as satisfactory an account of it as I am able at 
this time to give. Suffice it to say that the country generally resembles 
one vast meadow which nature in her playful moments made for the 
wonder and benefit of man. Interspersed at intervals with timber and 
abounding with game of the choicest kind the valley of the Colorado 
presents to the eye a most beautiful appearance where it is improved 
the beautiful level prairies set with the finest grass and covered 
with herds of cattle feeding securely on the vast plains; range here 
for cattle never can be exhausted. The city of Austin situated on 
the Colorado g00 miles above the mouth and about 100 from ‘Tex- 
ianna*! the nearest shipping point to the gulph [sic] of Mexico about 
200 miles from Houston. 

I have not time to write anymore. I send you here the Austin ga- 
zette*? and I wish you to send me the Trenton paper in exchange. 
Pay the postage to New Orleans and I will do the same with the 
gazette and we will have a regular exchange. 

So remains your affectionate brother 
T W BELL 
P.S. Write frequently for I am anxious to hear. 


AusTIN City Nov. 18th 1839 
DEAR BROTHER 
As I have an opportunity [to] write to you by private hand I 
embrace it as it is the most safe way we can convey letters from here 
there. I am still enjoying very good health and strength in this dreary 
world of sorrow among this motley race of earthly mortals. 
I pass away the time tolerably agreeably—work all day and spend 


21Texana, on the gulf coast in Jackson County, was founded in 1832 and 
incorporated in 1840. 

22This would be Volume I, No. 1, of the Austin City Gazette, October go, 1839. 
Samuel Whiting’s weekly lists letters for John A. King and Thomas Bell at the 
Austin post office on October 1. 
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the night at some publick [sic] discourse or lecture.** I have become 
a considerable carpenter since I came here; have built one house and 
still going ahead as it seems to be the best business that can be 
followed here at present though I do not expect to follow the trade 
very long for if I have to work I would rather do it at home than 
to be knocking about labouring for others. It is something I detest 
and was never raised to be—obedient to the will of others. I am 
now working at Spicer’s tavern which will soon be completed; if it 
could be called a tavern. It consists of log cabins put up of round 
logs scutched down covered and lined with pine boards and floors 
of plank of the same hawled 35 miles** but they keep an excellent 
house at $4.00 per day. One would suppose that there was great 
opportunity for improvement for a young man at this place in the 
midst of the talented gentry of a whole nation concentrated but they 
do not make very great displays of their talents in private and I 
have not been to hear any of their speeches in the houses of Congress. 
Take them generally they are a set of gamblers and drunkards I am 
inclined to think. 

Nov. igth. The city of Austin bids fair to become one of the most 
refined and pleasant cities in the western world. Its fine situation on 
one of the most beautiful streams in the world gives it the appearance 
of health. The beautiful fertile valley of the Colorado is sufficient to 
support it with every luxury that any southern clime can afford. 
If the seat of government is not removed, the Colorado will be ren- 
dered navigable to this place before many years if the republick 
stand but I do not think this the place for a young man unless he 
has a capital start upon but the uncertain state of affairs renders 
investments of capital insecure. Land titles are so uncertain that 
people from the States scarcely ever buy land; soldiers claims are 
good generally but most others [sic] titles are uncertain. 

There are a great many persons here from all parts of Texas but 
I see none that I ever knew in that country except those who came 
with me or at least from Grenado. I make very few acquaintances 
move on neither known nor knowing. 

I cast many wishful retrospections back and wish I was at home 
enjoying the peaceful society of father, mother, brothers, and sisters. 
No pleasure would be so exquisite to me now I have tried wandering 
enough to know the folly of it; no friend or relation how near so 
ever who can give that peace and tranquillity to the mind which 


23A card in the Austin City Gazette for October go, 1839, invited persons interested 
in a Lyceum to attend an organizational meeting in the office of James Burke on 
November 5. On November 11 Burke proposed to open the Austin City Reading 
Room, and the first annual meeting of the Texas Bible Society was scheduled to 
meet in Burke’s office on November 19. 

24Building materials were brought from Bastrop, where Willis Tatem and 
Company operated the Phoenix Steam Sawmill. 
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they can; many times do I long when sabbath morning comes to be 
at home and preparing to repair to church with you, how happy to 
meet old friends and schoolmates many of whom I shall never see 
again. Gladly would I exchange the pomp and parade of this wilder- 
ness city for the humble farm and silent groves of Gibson county 
where I can meditate in peace and safely. But enough of this you 
will know more of it when you try it. I would be glad to see you here 
and I think we could do well here, but I would not advise you to 
come here at present under existing circumstances at home. 

Cousin James Bell is here rather unwell and has been for some 
time. Thos. Bell was well when I heard from him last. Thos. K. Nel- 
son?> is here and well. We had a slight fire in the city a few days 
since which destroyed two houses. No other material damage occurred. 

I have nothing else to write at present that would be interesting 
to you. 

So remains your affectionate brother. 

T. W. 
Jas. W. BELL 
[to be continued] 


25Thomas K. Nelson was a seventeen-year-old brother of Joseph E. Nelson of 
Grenada, Mississippi, when he accompanied Robert M. Spicer, Thomas W. Bell, 
John A. King and others to Texas in 1839.—Joseph E. Nelson to Andrew Jackson, 
March 12, 1844, and —— to Jackson, March 14, 1844 (MSS., Unpublished 
Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, Library of Congress) . 
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Pineda’s Sketch 


JOHN FARMER 


to the West Indies the Spaniards had infiltrated these 

islands and, no doubt spurred on by Portugal’s success in 
reaching India, were still frantically searching for a passage 
through the new continent to the Spice Islands. Cortes had uncov- 
ered vast wealth in Mexico and it was the thought of this wealth as 
much as the desire to find a western route to Cathay that prompted 
Francisco de Garay, the governor of Jamaica, to outfit a flotilla 
which in 1519 explored the coast of the Gulf of Mexico under 
the command of Alfonso Alvarez Pineda. A copy of the map or 
sketch which was made of the country explored by Pineda 
appears immediately preceding the text of the writings of Fran- 
cisco Cervantes de Salazar, published by Francisco del Paso y 
Troncoso.* 

The original of this sketch is in the Archivo de Indias; the 
phototype used by Paso y Troncoso was made by the photographic 
firm of Hauser and Menet from a reproduction made by one 
Beauchy, a photographer of Sevilla, Spain. There is another copy 
of the original on page 148 of Martin Fernandez Navarrete’s 
Coleccion de los viages y descubrimientos, que hicieron por mar 
los espatioles desde fines del siglo XV.? 

Pifieda’s interest in the region around the Panuco River and 
the riches of the Aztecs is evident on the sketch in the lack of 
detail between the upper boundary of his explorations and the 
Panuco River and the wealth of detail from the Panuco on to and 
beyond his lower boundary. That Garay did expect to share in 
the plunder of the Aztec kingdom is shown by the fact that in 
1521, armed with samples of the gold Pifieda had picked up, the 
governor requested and received a royal cedula from Charles I to 


‘ QUARTER OF A CENTURY after Columbus made his first voyage 


1Francisco Cervantes de Salazar, Crénica de Nueva Esparia (Madrid, 1914) . 

2Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, Coleccién de los viages y descubrimientos, que 
hicieron por mar los espanoles desde fines del siglo XV (5 vols.; Madrid, 1825-1837) , 
III, 148. 
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settle at his own expense the area which extended almost to Vera 
Cruz.’ Hernan Cortés prevented Garay’s carrying out his plans. 

At first glance the writing on Pifieda’s sketch will appear 
undecipherable and the whole sketch of little value, but a hasty 
reading of the text of the book will furnish the key to the writing 
and a closer look at the sketch will show it to be a map of the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico and an excellent example of early 
cartography—the first to depict the Texas coast. The writing on 
the Navarrete copy is completely legible but the sketch lacks 
something—perhaps it is too well done. 

The text of Cervantes de Salazar’s work states that Pifieda and 
his men were nine months in making the explorations noted on 
the sketch and that they suffered many hardships; there is, how- 
ever, considerable information on the sketch that could not have 
been gathered during the trip. The explorations of Christopher 
Columbus, Ponce de Leon, and Diego Velasquez’ lieutenant are 
well depicted. One man sailed with Pifieda who could have 
supplied that information—Antén de Alaminos. Alaminos had 
previously sailed the Gulf waters with Columbus, with Ponce de 
Leon, and with Velasquez’ flotilla and probably supplied most 
of the detail appearing on the map—he may well have been the 
actual author. The sketch may be oriented with modern maps and 
the places named and otherwise indicated may be located and 
identified. 

Beginning at the upper right corner of the sketch and proceed- 
ing counter clockwise around the coast of the Gulf of Mexico 
appear the following notations: “Florida, called Bimini, discov- 
ered by Joan Ponce,” and “Joan Ponce explored to this point.” 
Then appears the notation “Francisco de Garay began his explo- 
rations at this point.” With this notation and the preceding one, 
Pifieda had fixed one boundary line of his discoveries. Then follow 
the words “Rio del Espiritu Sancto” further defining the northern 
extremity of his explorations. After this entry there is a vast area 
with no notations whatever and then comes Rio Panuco, Tamahax, 
and the statement “Francisco de Garay explored to this point in 
a westerly direction and Diego Velasquez explored in an easterly 
direction to Cabo de las Higueras.”’ Then Sevilla Veracruz and 
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Almeria were set down, adding more locative data on the lower 
boundary of the explorations. 

Following Almeria, Pifieda’s map has no notations for many 
miles of coast line, then come the notations, ‘Cabo o punta de 
las Higueras, Pinzones, Tierra firme, Beragua, Nombre de Dios, 
and El] Darién.” 

Tierra firme, Beragua, and Nombre de Dios were discovered 
by Columbus. Cabo de las Higueras was discovered by Vicente 
Yanez Pinzon, commander of the Nivia, 1492-1493, and Pinzones 
was named for him. Diego Velasquez, first lieutenant governor of 
Cuba, financed the discoveries from Cabo de las Higueras to the 
place set down by Pifieda as his beginning point, including 
Cozumel and El Darién. Pifieda discovered the rest of the coast. 

El Darién was located on the east end of Panama. Old maps 
show the Gulf of Darien in the position set down by Pifieda. 
New maps show the Saranilla Darién in almost the same position. 

El Nombre de Dids was located in what is now Panama. Old 
maps show it in Colon. Although it is not shown on present day 
maps, its location was east of Puerto Bello at about Punto San 
Blas in Panama. 

Beragua was also located in Panama. It is shown on several old 
maps as Veraguas, a separate country east of Costa Rica, but it no 
longer exists. It was bounded on the north by the Golfo de 
Mosquitos. 

Tierra firme was the highlands of Panama and Costa Rica. 

Pinzones was situated in what is now Honduras. Its location as 
shown by Piiieda most nearly coincides with present day Cape 
Honduras. 

Cabo de las Higueras was situated in what is now Guatemala. 
It is not shown on today’s maps, but its location as set down by 
Pifieda places it at Punto Barrios on the Gulf of Amatique oppo- 
site Punta Gorda. 

Almeria was the name of the region around Veracruz. 

Sevilla Veracruz was the original site of present Veracruz in 
the state of Veracruz, Mexico. 

The southern limits of Garay’s explorations and the western 
limits of Diego Velasquez were located in the state of Veracruz. 

Tamahax was what is now Tamiagua, Veracruz. 
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Rio Panuco is the river that flows into the Gulf at Tampico 
in the state of Veracruz. 

Rio del Espiritu Sancto can be no other than the Mississippi 
River. 

Francisco de Garay, or Pifieda, began his explorations east of 
Mobile Bay, at or very near Pensacola, Florida. 

Ponce de Leon’s explorations must have stopped near Appa- 
lachie Bay, Florida. 

Although Florida was called Bimini on Pifieda’s map, the 
island of Bimini was discovered some time later by Antén de 
Alaminos. 

It is reasonable to believe that only the larger rivers were 
noted, and a study of the Gulf Coast line from Key West, Florida, 
to the Canal Zone will uphold this belief and, with the aid of 
Rio Panuco, Veracruz, and the Mississippi as guides or unmis- 
takable natural objects, it is possible to supply the names of the 
rivers and bays noted on the Pifieda sketch. 

Taking the openings in a counter clockwise direction from Key 
West, the first one would be Charlotte Bay, the second Tampa 
Bay. The next opening indicated after Garay’s beginning point 
would be Mobile Bay; then Rio del Espiritu Sancto, or the 
Mississippi. Then follow Galveston Bay, San Bernard or Mata- 
gorda Bay, the Rio Grande, Soto la Marina, Tuxpan Bay, and 
Rio Cajones. Continuing in the same counter clockwise direction 
the first opening past Garay’s lower boundary is the Rio Tecolutle. 
Then follow Rio Nauhtla, Rio Mesantla, and Rio Juan Angel at 
Veracruz. The name Almeria, though it appears to denote a 
watering place, was the name applied to that area. Below Almeria 
is Rio Uitzilapa, or Antigua Veracruz. Then follow Rio Medellin, 
Rio Alvarado or Rio Papaloapan, Rio Coatzocualco, and Rio 
Tonala or Rio Pedregal. All nine of the above rivers flow into the 
Gulf through the state of Veracruz. The large bay or lake shown 
on the sketch west of Yucatan is without a doubt Laguna Terminos 
in the state of Campeche, Mexico. 

From the location of the rivers below and above Garay’s south- 
ern boundary it is possible to locate that boundary about twenty 
miles south of Punta de Piedras between the towns of Tuxpan 
and Tecolutle in the state of Veracruz. 
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To orient the sketch further and substantiate the above conclu- 
sions, run a line representing g2° west longitude (west of Green- 
wich) , striking just west of Lake Terminos on the south side of 
the Gulf and west of Espiritu Sancto, or the Mississippi, on the 
north side. Run another line representing 88° west longitude 
cutting Yucatan and the waters east of Yucatan and striking the 
north side of the Gulf at Garay’s upper boundary. Measure the 
distance between these two longitudinal lines, and with this meas- 
urement as a guide, draw lines representing 96°, 84°, and 80° west 
longitude. A study of a map marked with Greenwich lines will 
show that the sketch is astoundingly accurate. Although Yucatan 
does not extend far enough to the north and the sketch is out of 
proportion north of the twenty-fourth degree of north latitude 
and south of the twentieth degree of north latitude, the detail on 
the Mexican Coast between these two meridians is most accurate. 


Affairs of the Association 


HE Sixty-third Annual Meeting of the Texas State His- 
' torical Association was held on April 24 and 25, 1959, 


at the Driskill Hotel and on the campus of the University 
of Texas in Austin. The program was as follows: 


Fripay, APRIL 24 


9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
T. R. Havins, Presiding 
The Life and Writings of Emma Altgelt.... . HENRY DIELMANN 
The Mooar Brothers, Buffalo Hunters........... WayneE GARD 
Trails and Travel on the Edwards 
J. Morcan Broappus 
12 M. LUNCHEON Crystal Ballroom 
MERLE Duncan, Presiding 
Preserving Old Homes in Texas.............. KATHERINE Hart 
2:00 P.M. Business MEETING Maximilian Room 


RALPH STEEN, Presiding 
CLAUDE ELLIOTT AUCTION OF TEXANA 
GeorcE P. IsBELL, Presiding 
Auctioneers: GEORGE R. Harrison, JOHN VOEKEL, JAMES Day, 
Henry Pitts, FreD RATHJEN, Davin Hopcson 
Pages: DANYA NICHOLSON, CAROLYN Botton, KAY WALLACE, GAIL 
SWENSON, BARBARA ANN Scott, FRANCIS PARKER, EMiLy Jo ENGEL 


7:30 P.M. DINNER Crystal Ballroom 
RA.pH STEEN, Presiding 
Nacogdoches under Nine Fings................... F. I. Tucker 
SATURDAY, APRIL 25 
9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
Mary LAassweELL, Presiding 


Courthouses and Other Historic 
E. M. “Buck” ScHrwEtTz 
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12 M. LUNCHEON Crystal Ballroom 
ApaMs, Presiding 

2:00 P.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 


PHI ALPHA THETA 
Ray STEPHENS, Presiding 


The Preservation of the Alamo................ RosBErRT ABLES 

Texan Pre-Revolutionary Activity in the 
Forrest WARD 

Texas Coal Mining Industry.............. DwicGHtT HENDERSON 


ANNUAL JUNIOR HISTORIAN PROGRAM 
CHESTER V. KIELMAN, General Chairman 
SATURDAY, APRIL 25 
The University of Texas 
9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Recital Hall 
James Moore, Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown, Presiding 


Presentation of the Colors 
Members of the Junior Historian Chapter 61, Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown 


Ball High School, Galveston 

Grandma Moses of Texas.................. LYNETTE ROBINSON 
Pershing Junior High School, Houston 

The Governor’s Mansion.................. PricE DANIEL, JR. 
Stephen F. Austin High School, Austin 

The Saga of the Kammlah House............... SANDRA DiETz 
Fredericksburg High School, Fredericksburg 

B. H. Grierson in the Southwest................ EppiE CopLen 
McCamey High School, McCamey 


Edinburg High School, Edinburg 


12 M. LuncHEON Main Lounge Texas Union 
JouN HoiMEs JENKINS, III, Presiding 


Featured performer of the “Albany Fandangle.” 
Folk songs and songs of the Fandangle. 
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Announcement of the Leslie Waggener 
Memorial Awards of 1959 Junior 
Historian Writing Contest and 
the 1959 Chapter Awards...... CoLONEL HOMER GARRISON 


2:00 P.M. Junior HisToriAN Tour OF AUSTIN 


Through the generous assistance of Dr. E. W. Doty, dean of 
the College of Fine Arts of the University of Texas, the twentieth 
annual Junior Historian meeting was held in the Recital Hall on 
the University’s main campus in Austin. Preliminary ceremonies 
at the morning session were performed by members of Chapter 
No. 61, Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown, under the sponsor- 
ship of Mrs. Sybil Jordan. Ushers and program assistants were 
members of Chapter No. 123, Stephen F. Austin High School, 
Austin, under the sponsorship of Dr. M. P. Mayhall and Miss 
Frances Nesmith. Lynette Robinson, Chapter No. 155, Pershing 
Junior High School, Houston, provided a program highlight dur- 
ing the morning session when she presented to the Association a 
Texas painting by Mrs. Varuna Hartman Lawrence of Houston. 
Chapter No. 155 is sponsored by Mrs. Nettie Barnes. 

Following an informal tour of the University of Texas campus, 
the delegates reconvened for the luncheon session in the Texas 
Union. John Holmes Jenkins, III, a former member-at-large 
from Beaumont who has recently published Recollections of 
Early Texas, presided and introduced the principal speaker, 
Colonel Homer Garrison, Jr., the director of the Texas State 
Department of Public Safety, who announced the writing contest 
winners and presented the 1959 chapter awards. Sponsored by 
Riley LeFevers, members of Chapter No. 77, Ball High School, 
Galveston, provided a number of interesting and decorative dis- 
plays for both the luncheon and morning sessions. Assistants at 
the luncheon session included a number of members of Chapter 
No. 123 and Chapter No. 61. Expressions of appreciation should 
also be extended to Earleen Holleman, of Austin, and Milton 
Waghalter, of Houston, who rendered indispensable behind-the- 
scenes assistance. 

At the close of the luncheon, delegates took part in the tradi- 
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tional tour of Austin, visiting the Texas Memorial Museum, the 
State Cemetery, the French Legation, and other historic places in 
the city. Particular appreciation should be expressed for the 
gracious hospitality of Mrs. Price Daniel, who made special ar- 
rangements in order that she might entertain the visiting Junior 
Historians at the Governor’s Mansion. Guides for the tour were 
again furnished by Chapter No. 123, an annual service that has 
rightfully won the admiration and gratitude of sponsors and 
members all over the state. 

The Association is especially grateful for the fine displays that 
were generously placed on exhibit for the meetings in the Driskill 
Hotel. The picture plaques of thirty-four Texas frontier forts 
shown in the lobby through the courtesy of S. W. Pease, of San 
Antonio, elicited much favorable comment, and the membership 
was most appreciative of the specially water-colored volume on 
and the map of early Austin that were displayed by August 
Watkins Harris, noted researcher on old Austin houses and 
buildings. 

At the business meeting of the Association on Friday after- 
noon, the following officers were elected for the year 1959-1960: 

President: Merle Duncan. 

Vice-Presidents: Fred R. Cotten, George P. Isbell, Stuart Mc- 
Gregor, and J. P. Bryan. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Coral Horton Tullis. 

Merle Duncan, who was elected to the presidency, has been 
a member of the executive council since 1944 and a vice-president 
since 1951. She is a professor of history and international rela- 
tions at Baylor University, and her work in the fields of history 
and education has long been noted for its high excellence. Mrs. 
Duncan’s rich background of experience and her valuable past 
services to the Association and to Texas are well known and assure 
that her administration will be marked by efficiency and advance- 
ment for the Association. 

Re-elected vice-presidents were Fred R. Cotten, Parker County 
historian and businessman of Weatherford; George P. Isbell, San 
Antonio businessman, Texana enthusiast, and popular high sheriff 
of the annual book auction; and Stuart McGregor, executive 
editor of the Dallas News and editor of the Texas Almanac. Newly 
elected vice-president is J. P. Bryan, of Freeport. Mr. Bryan is a 


Mrs. Merle Duncan, newly-elected president of the Association 
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well-known member of the Texas Bar, a member of the Board 
of Regents of the University of Texas, and a director of the 
University of Texas School of Law. He maintains an active and 
informed interest in the general histo’y of Texas, and is presently 
engaged specifically on the compilation of data for a comprehen- 
sive history of the Brazoria County area. 

Mrs. Coral Horton Tullis, whose dedicated services to the 
Association have spanned more than three decades, was re-elected 
corresponding secretary and treasurer. Mrs. Tullis’ contributions 
truly fall within the category of the vital and the irreplaceable. 

Seymour V. Connor, of Texas Technological College, was re- 
elected as fellows representative on the executive council. Joe 
B. Frantz, of the University of Texas, was elected as representative 
of the Association members on the council. Mrs. Ellen C. Gar- 
wood, of Austin, was elected a fellow and a fellows representa- 
tive on the council. Other persons elected to the rank of the 
fellows were J. Lee Stambaugh, T. R. Havins, Walter Long, and 
J. S. Spratt. 

On the basis of his present and past interest in the promotion 
of study in Texas history and in the work of the Texas State His- 
torical Association, Senator Dorsey B. Hardeman, of San Angelo, 
was elected an honorary life member. 

The 1959 book auction was named in honor of Claude Elliott, 
Association president, who died on October 1, 1958. A native of 
Cross Plains, Dr. Elliott served in the armed forces in World War 
I, taught in the public schools of Abilene, Donna, and La Feria 
until 1927, and joined the faculty of Southwest Texas State College 
in 1929. He received his graduate degrees from the University 
of Texas and attained the rank of professor of history in 1938. 
In 1950 he was named dean of the graduate school at Southwest 
Texas State College, the position he held at the time of his death. 

Among the learned and professional organizations of which 
Dr. Elliott was a member, none received more of his time and 
energy than did the Texas State Historical Association. Before 
his election as Association president in 1953, he had served as a 
vice-president for six years. Despite a busy schedule of teaching 
and administrative, civic, and associational work, Dr. Elliott also 
found time to make several authoritative contributions to Texas 


scholarship. 
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In view of his devoted work in the Association’s behalf, there- 
fore, it was most fitting that the 1959 auction should have been 
named in honor of Claude Elliott. It was most gratifying, further- 
more, that this memorial tribute should have proved to be the 
most successful in the history of the Association’s annual auctions. 
The list of contributions contained many fine items, and receipts 
from the spirited bidding totaled $1,522.75, more than $500 above 
last year’s receipts. 

The Association extends sincere appreciation to the contribu- 
tors and the many persons who worked on the auction. Without 
their cooperation and support this highlight of the annual meet- 
ing could not have been. The following list of contributors is 
believed to be complete, but a few inadvertent omissions may 
have occurred. Please notify the office if any contributor’s name 
has been omitted in order that proper acknowledgment may 


be made. 
The following persons contributed to the book auction: 
Garland Adair T. Roy Coffield 
J. G. Banik James Cotten 
Ed Bartholomew Fred Cotten 
Mrs. Grace Bauer University of Corpus Christi 
Margaret Bierschwale Library 
Robert Lee Bobbitt Mrs. Harbert Davenport 
Paul C. Boethel J. W. Dawson 
Mrs. Meredith Briscoe Cain Ted Dealey 
Frank Caldwell J. C. Dykes 
H. W. Caldwell Margaret R. Edwards 
H. Bailey Carroll Mrs. Claude Elliott 
James D. Carter Herbert Fletcher 
Roger Conger Dan Ferguson 
Fondren Library J. B. Frantz 
Jack Geddie Mrs. Merle Duncan 
J. N. Gregory Wayne Gard 
W. M. Hackett Bessie May Weibling 
Mrs. R. T. Hamner Max Weinert 
T. R. Havins Texas State Archives 
James Howard Dorman Winfrey 
William Jones J. W. Williams 
Miss Julia Luker Mrs. Temple Ann Ellis 
Humble Oil and Refining Co. W. M. Morrison 
Mr. and Mrs. I. B. McFarland Rena Maverick Green 


Dr. M. P. Mayhall Frances Donecker 


Claude Elliott, 1896-1958 
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R. W. Steen Isabella Schaffner 
Lee Simmons C. F. Schmidt 
George F. Haugh L. F. Sheffy 
Bureau of Business Research, W. F. Smith 
University of Texas Elizabeth Stover (SMU Press) 
Walter Long Mr. and Mrs. Anthony 
Robert T. Neill Van Tuyl 
P. I. Nixon George P. Isbell 
Carl Hertzog Tyrrell Public Library 
Paul Adams Walter P. Webb 


Burwell Pope (The Book Stall) C. A. Welborn 
Rupert N. Richardson 


The auditor’s comments and abridgement of the Treasurer’s 
report follow. The complete report was checked and approved 
by the executive council. 


Texas STATE HisToRICAL ASSOCIATION 
AupiT Report 
FiscAL YEAR ENDING FEBRUARY 28, 1959 
March 20, 1959 
To THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Texas STATE HIsToRICAL ASSOCIATION 
DEAR Sirs: 

In accordance with instructions received, we have prepared the 
following statements from the records of the Texas State Historical 
Association: 

I Comparative Statement of Financial Position as of February 
28, 1959, and February 28, 1958 
II Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
—General Fund for the Fiscal Years Ended February 28, 
1959, and February 28, 1958 
III Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
—Publication Fund for the Fiscal Years Ended February 
28, 1959, and February 28, 1958 
IV Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
—Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memorial Fund for 
the Fiscal Years Ended February 28, 1959, and February 
28, 1958 
V Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
—Special Fund for the Fiscal Years Ended February 28, 
1959, and February 28, 1958 
VI Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements—Book Auction 
Fund for the Fiscal Year Ended February 28, 1959 
VII_ U. S. Government Bonds Held—All Funds as of February 28, 


1959 
VIII ‘Trust and Agency Funds as of February 28, 1959 
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These statements were prepared on the cash basis. However, as in 
prior years, the statement of financial position includes receivables 
and payables. 

Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards, except that our examination of receipts, which, 
because of their nature, are not susceptible of complete check, was 
confined to tests of the deposit of recorded receipts to the bank. 

In our opinion, the accompanying financial statements present 
fairly the financial position of the Texas State Historical Association 
as of February 28, 1959 (on a cash basis), and the recorded cash 
transactions for the year then ended. 

As supplemental information, the inventory count of books on hand 
as of February 28, 1959, furnished by the officers of the Association, 
is shown on Exhibit IX. 

/s/ Ropert E. SEILER 
Certified Public Accountant 
/s/ Rospert L. GRINAKER 
Certified Public Accountant 


Exhibit I 
Texas STATE HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Comparative Statement of Financial Position 


February 28, — Increase 
1959 1958 (Decrease) 
ASSETS 
Cash: 
$20,530.37 $18,351.00 $ 2,179.37 
Publication fund ............. 17,078.87 23,308.88 (6,230.01) 
Special purpose fund .......... 374-72 
Waggener Junior Historian Fund 161.27 5Q-11 102.16 
Book auction fund ........... ee 342-37 
$42,991.74 $46,283.31 $(3,291.57) 
Receivables: 
Accrued bond interest ......... $ 441.60 $ 441.60 ......... 
Due for books and on exchange. _ 688.22 868.50 (180.28) 
Dues billed and unpaid ....... 445.00 175.00 270.00 
$ 1,574.82 $ 1,485.10 $ 89.72 
Investments: 


U. S. Government bonds (current 
redemption value) : 
ee $ 6,853.00 $ 6,944.00 $ (91.00) 
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Waggener Junior Historian Fund 3,868.00 3,844.00 24.00 

Publication Fund .......... 83,871.68 72,412.50 11,459.18 
General Foods, no-par common 

3,000.00 3,000.00 ......... 


$97,592.68 $86,200.50 $11,392.18 


eee $142,310.44 $134,120.11 $ 8,190.33 
LIABILITIES 


Net assets (as reflected by 
the below fund balances) . $142,235.44 $134,045.11 $ 8,190.33 


EQUITY 
Fund balances: 

$21,634.57 $19,298.20 $ 2,336.37 
Publication Fund ............ 105,090.77 99,583.88 5,506.89 
Waggener Junior Historian Fund 3,339.27 3,558.11 (218.84) 
Special Purpose Fund ......... 374-72 
11,453-74 11,230.20 223.54 
Book Auction Fund .......... re 342-37 

Total Equities ........ $142,235.44 $134,045.11 $ 8,190.33 

Exhibit II 


Texas STATE HIsToRICAL ASSOCIATION 
Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
General Fund 
Fiscal Year Ended 
February 28, Increase 


1959 1958 (Decrease) 
Receipts: 

$ 9,079.31 $ 8,570.88 $ 508.43 
Reprints and Quarterlies ........ 1,678.25 1,394.82 283.43 
Book Sales and Auction ......... 1,099.52 996.99 102.53 
............... 1,786.90 1,795.87 (8.97) 
Interest on savings deposits ...... 421.73 407.28 14.45 
1,308.58 1,103.57 205.01 
Transfer from other funds ....... ........ 306.30 (306.30) 
Total Receipes ......... $16,289.47 $15,308.99 $ 980.48 
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Disbursements: 
Printing—Quarterly ............ $ 6,858.08 $ 7,424.15 $ (566.07) 
Printing—Wrappers ............ 129.60 
Printing—Junior Historian ...... 2,045.50 2,052.38 (6.88) 
Reprints and other printing ..... 87.10 384.85 (297-75) 
Binding—Quarterly ............. 371.50 403.50 (32-00) 
Engraving and art work ......... 448.85, 332.08 (116.77) 
Salaries and clerical ............. 1,169.95 1,020.10 149.85 
Stationery and office supplies ..... 15-70 104.71 (89.01) 
Telephone and telegraph ........ 1.77 1.30 47 
Meeting expenses ($957.15 taken in) 1,526.29 1,168.98 357-31 
Purchase of books for resale ..... 87.75 69.21 18.54 
5-50 32.45 (26.95) 
Prizes—Junior Historian ........ 291.50 
34-65 69.35 (34-70) 
Petty cash expenditures ......... 120.00 90.00 30.00 
574-91 300.71 274.20 


Total Disbursements ... . $14,110.10 $17,828.01 $(3,717.91) 


Excess of receipts or (disbursements) $ 2,179.37 $(2,519.02) 


Exhibit III 
Texas STATE HisToRICAL ASSOCIATION 
Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Publication Fund 
Fiscal Year Ended 
February 28, _ Increase 


1959 1958 (Decrease) 
Receipts: 
Book sales: 

Handbook of Texas ........... $ 6,276.28 $ 3,749.06 $ 2,527.22 
Life of Stephen F. Austin ...... 171.00 225.50 (54-50) 
Comulative Index ............ 45-00 136.25 (91.25) 
History of Young County ...... 45-50 131.96 (86.46) 
Texas History Theses ......... 22.00 31.50 (9-50) 
Theses on Texas History ....... 32.00 46.60 (14.50) 
Checklist of Texas Imprints .... 77.25 30.00 47-25 
Texas’ Three-legged Willie .... 30.00 40.50 (10.50) 
History of Western Falls County 20.30 23.45 (3-15) 
Migration Into East Texas ..... 36.60 19.30 17.30 


Santa Rita: The University of 
Texas Oil Discovery ......... er 432.10 
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History of Collin County ...... 2,456.50 


$ 9,725.53 $ 4,650.42 $ 5,075.11 
Less: Reimbursements on 


History of Collin County .... 2,455.50 2,455.50 
Total book sales $ 7,270.03 $ 4,650.42 $ 2,619.61 
Interest on bonds ............... 1,104.00 759-00 345-00 
Dividends on stocks ............. 294.80 261.30 33-50 
Transfers from other funds ...... ........ 48.70 (48.70) 
Refunds on postage ............. 2.84 
$ 8,671.67 $ 5,719.42 $ 2,952.25 
Disbursements: 
Postage and express ............. $ 231.68 $ 60.00 $ 171.68 
Purchase of United States 
Government Bonds ........... er 10,124.18 


Expense of publishing Santa Rita: 
The University of Texas Oil 


Expense of publishing 

Expense of publishing History of 

4,193.70 


$16,292.15 $ 60.00 $16,232.15 
Less: Advances for publication of 
History of Collin County ..... 1,390.47 3,000.00 (1,609.53) 


Total disbursements ..... $14,901.68 $(2,940.00) $17,841.68 


Excess of receipts or (disbursements) $(6,230.01) $ 8,659.42 


Exhibit IV 
Texas STATE HisToRICAL ASSOCIATION 
Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memorial Fund 
Fiscal Year Ended 
February 28, Increase 
1959 1958 (Decrease) 


Cash balance, beginning of year ....$ 59.11 $ 304.19 $ (245.08) 
102.16 109.92 (7-76) 


$ 161.27 $ 414.11 $ (252.84) 


Cash balance, end of year ......... 161.27 $ 59.11 $ 102.16 
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Exhibit V 
Texas STATE HisToricAL ASSOCIATION 
Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Special Fund 
Fiscal Year Ended 
February 28, — Increase 


1959 1958 (Decrease) 

Cash balance, beginning of year ....$ 4,189.60 $ 78.51 $ 4,111.09 

Proceeds from sale of bonds ...... ........ 4,000.00 (4,000.00) 

Cash balance, end of year ......... $ 4,504.14 $ 4,189.60 $ 314.54 
Exhibit VI 


Texas STATE HIsToRICAL ASSOCIATION 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Book Auction Fund 
(Established June 10, 1958) 


Contribution, June 10, 1958 .......... $500.00 
157-63 
Cash balance, end of year ............ $342.37 


Exhibit VII 
Texas STATE HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
U. S. Government Bonds Held—AII Funds 
As of February 28, 1959 


Date Serial Number Maturity Actual Accrued Redemption 
Acquired Numbers Owned Value Cost Interest Value 


October M 1-460-117F 20 $20,000 $14,800 $ 4,440.00 $19,240.00 
1947 thru 136F 

February M 1-460-485F 15 15,000 11,100 3,330.00 14,430.00 
1948 thru 497F, 499F 


and 501F 
Total Series F.... $35,000 $25,900 $ 7,770.00 $33,670.00 
March M 14-543K 
1953 thru 567K $25,000 $25,000 (800.00) $24,200.00 
June M 286-276K 15 15,000 15,000 ( 435-00) 14,565.00 
1956 
March M 544-871K 7 7,000 7,000 ( 147.00) 6,853.00 
1957 thru 877K 
Total Series K.... $47,000 $47,000 $(1,382.00) $45,618.00 


February M 7-753-432G 


1951 thru 435G 4 $ 4,000 $ 4,000 $( 132.00)  $ 3,868.00 
2 14% coupon bond, due 
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4% coupon bond, due 


$15,000 $15,000 $ 304.68 $15,304.68 


Total, all bonds..... $97,000 $87,900 $ 6,692.68 $94,592.68 


Recapitulation by Funds 


Total Special Waggener Publication 

$94,592.68 $ 6,853.00 $ 3,868.00 $ 83,871.68 


Exhibit VIII 
Texas STATE HisToRICAL ASSOCIATION 
TRUSTEE 
Trust and Agency Funds 
As of February 28, 1959 
Humble Fellowship Fund ............ $240.54* 


Caters de Vaca ............... $ 76.00* 


*No change during fiscal year ended February 28, 1959. 


Exhibit IX 
Texas STATE HisTorRICcAL AssOcIATION 
Inventory of Publications on Hand as of February 28, 1959 


Texas’ Three-legged Willie (including 3 defective) .......... 244 
Checklist of ‘Texas Imprints (including 3 defective) .......... 682 
Life of Stephen F. Austin (including 1 defective) .......... 1,463 
Cumulative Index—bound ........................ 30 
Migration into East Texas—cloth ................. 249 
The Handbook of Texas (including 16 damaged) ........... 2,484 


Santa Rita (Facsimile reproduction) ...................... 
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According to the register, members and guests present at the 


1959 meeting were: 


Col. H. M. Henderson 
Mrs. Harbert Davenport 
Herbert H. Lang 

V. G. Jackson 
Barbara Ann Jackson 
Mrs. V. G. Jackson 
Fred R. Cotten 

Mrs. Howell Ward 
Mrs. Eloina B. Roggenbrod 
C. L. Sonnichsen 

D. E. Kilgore 

James D. Carter 
Roger N. Conger 
Ernest Wallace 

Mrs. Starkey Duncan 
Louis Lenz 

T. R. Havins 

Mrs. Frank Rosengren 
Mrs. Fred V. Lowrey 
Mrs. John W. Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Lentz 
Mrs. David C. Gracy 
Paul Adams 

Rena Maverick Green 
Mary Vance Green 

J. Morgan Broaddus 
Mildred P. Mayhall 
Mrs. A. W. Harris 
Mrs. Albert R. Cauthorn 
Joseph Schmitz 
Joseph D. Matlock 
Fred Rathjen 

Mrs. Fred Rathjen 

J. Conrad Dunagan 
Will Wilson 

S. D. Breeding 

Joe Petty, Jr. 

John H. Reagan 

Mrs. Sally Thompson 
George P. Isbell 

Mrs. George P. Isbell 
Frank Fields 

Mrs. Frank Fields 


A. Ray Stephens 

Dorman Winfrey 

Bob Ables 

Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Woods 
Kay Wallace 

Mrs. Lucie Meusebach Marschall 
Abigail Curlee Holbrook 

Irene Marschall 

Sam Woolford 

Robert Cotner 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald L. Davis 
William A. Larsen 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. Dielmann 
R. W. Pettway 

P. I. Nixon 

Carl T. Widén 

David W. Hodgson 

Mrs. David W. Hodgson 
Jenkins Garrett 

Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Van Tuyl 
Archibald R. Lewis 

Dan Ferguson 

Ralph W. Jones 

Raymond E. White 

Dr. and Mrs. D. A. Penick 
Sam L. Evans 

June Meacham 

John L. Waller 

J. M. Nance 

Mrs. J. M. Nance 

P. Yates 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Lee Stambaugh 
William M. Hager 

R. Niles Graham 

Mrs. R. W. Wells 

Dade Sparks 

R. L. Williamson 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. Neill 
Mrs. Rosa Tod Hamner 

Mary Tod 

Mrs. Thomas A. McCampbell 
Laurabeth Grieneeks 

J. L. Nichol 
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Mr. and Mrs. John Lee 
McMillen 

Chester V. Kielman 

Wayne Gard 

Mrs. Coral H. Tullis 

Merle M. Duncan 

Mrs. J. W. Rutland 

Sylvan Dunn 

H. Bailey Carroll 

Mary Jo Carroll 


Mrs. Henry R. Wofford, Sr. 


Escal F. Duke 

Mrs. Harry C. Snyder 
J. Claude Roberts 

A. C. Amsler 

Miss Emma Schweppe 
Mrs. D. C. Sharp, Jr. 
H. Irving Schweppe 
Mrs. James G. Hopkins 
Mrs. Otto J. Danklefs 
Rupert N. Richardson 
Mrs. W. J. Lawson 
Mrs. Ruth O. Domatti 
Samuel Asbury 
Mrs. Ben C. Riske 
W. N. Batt 

Gladys Powell Key 
Margaret McKinney 
Sarah Delony 

Mrs. E. M. Dillon 

E. M. Dillon 

Frances J. Nesmith 
Frances Donecker 
Della Donecker 

Anne A. Brindley 
Mrs. Lela M. Spencer 
Mrs. Walter Fears 
William M. Jones 

Dr. James W. Boyle 
C. A. Welborn 


Mr. and Mrs. Q. W. Bynum 


Juanita Douglas 
Mrs. Jesse E. Fox 
Winnie Allen 
John S. Moursund 
Mrs. B. Koontz 


Mrs. Walter M. Doggett 
Miss Margaret Borroum 
Miss Gladys Borroum 
Miss Lorraine Garvey 
Brother Fabius Dunn 
Mr. and Mrs. I. B. McFarland 
Oscar R. Bertram 

C. Ray Crites 

Seth R. Walton, Jr. 
Seth R. Walton, Sr. 
Mrs. W. G. Dick 

Miss Lee Nesbitt 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hertzog 
T. L. Wilson 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Eddins 
Seymour V. Connor 
Rudolph L. Biesele 

Mrs. Rudolph L. Biesele 
Sally Painter 

Joe B. Frantz 

Margaret Bierschwale 
Joseph M. Dawson 
John R. Stephens 

Dr. Valin R. Woodward 
Mrs. C. B. Maynard 
Mrs. E. C. Erhard 

Mrs. R. F. Spencer 

Mrs. James Shaw 

Mrs. Sawnie R. Aldredge 
Sawnie Aldredge 
Herbert Fletcher 

Capt. T. H. Fletcher 
Mrs. W. D. Richards 
Jennifer Jordan 

James Day 

Mrs. James Day 

Vernie Newman 

Ruth Hodges 

Harry Benge Crozier 
Herbert Gambrell 

Mrs. Herbert Gambrell 
Julia Luker 

Llerena Friend 

James W. McClendon 
Col. O. P. Houston 
Virginia Taylor Houston 
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Mr. and Mrs. James P. Hart 

Rex W. Strickland 

Franklin Gilliam 

Kitty Glaze 

C. K. Chamberlain 

Katherine Barr 

Robert Walz 

Pauline A. Pinckney 

Lewis Hanke 

Mrs. Lewis Hanke 

Mrs. Bess Ann Motley 

Mrs. J. W. McClendon 

Mrs. L. E. Dudley 

Helen S. Swanson 

R. W. Steen 

Mrs. Edward E. Clack 

Chris Emmett 

Ralph A. Wooster 

F. W. Steinberg 

Mrs. Ward Adkins 

E. C. Barksdale 

J. T. Duncan 

Dwight F. Henderson 

George R. Harrison 

Emily Engel 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. 
Compton 

Danya Nicholson 

Carolyn McKellar Bolton 

Gail Swenson 

Edward Clark 

Mrs. Edward Clark 

F. I. Tucker 

Mrs. F. I. Tucker 

George W. Hill 

C. Stanley Banks 
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Mrs. C. Stanley Banks 

C. F. Schmidt 

Ada M. Maddox 

Mrs. W. E. Keys 

Paul D. Casdorph 

Janice Klapp 

Bill Klapp 

Kenneth Wheeler 

George Harrison 

Mrs. George Harrison 
Earl B. Braly 

W. P. Webb 

Mrs. W. P. Webb 
Lonnie J. White 

Walter Long 

Frances V. Parker 
Barbara Ann Scott 
Michael A. Merchant 
Mrs. Fred C. Barkley 
Phil M. Russell 

Miss Lucy Harrison 

Mrs. R. J. Cardwell 

Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Pease 
Mr. and Mrs. Hervey Chesley 
J. D. Bragg 

L. B. Gonzales 

Guy B. Harrison 

R. L. Reid 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Romike 
Carole McCoy 

Robert D. Jones 

John S. Holm 

Robert M. Aniol 

Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Rather, Jr. 
Clara Calhoun 
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H. BAILEY CARROLL 


splendidly unselfish and public-spirited member of the 

Association, died in Houston on January 30, 1959. Bryan 
was a distinguished son of the historic Bryan family of Texas. 
He had just completed a term as president of the Philosophical 
Society of Texas, and was president of the San Jacinto Museum 
of History Association at the time of his death. Until recently 
he had been president of the Bank of the Southwest of Hous- 
ton, which institution he continued to serve as vice-chairman 
of the board. 

His fellow townsmen and friend, George Carmack, editor of 
the Houston Press, recorded the loss of Randolph Bryan in his 
paper of January 31: 

L. R. Bryan, Jr. 

Texas is not—as some of its critics would have the world believe 
—a flamboyant region best characterized by the cheap “Texas Brag.” 

Texas is a state of genuineness—of the proper appreciation of tra- 
dition and culture—of patriotism to community, to state and to na- 
tion—of accomplishment in both matters of business and industry and 
matters of spirit. 

Just as had his family before him—dating back to Moses Austin 
and Stephen F. Austin—Randolph Bryan, who died yesterday repre- 
sented all the fine things that fundamentally make up Texas and 
true Texans. 


[°: RANDOLPH BryAN, JR., a distinguished Texan and a 


As was to be expected of a man of his background, Randolph 
Bryan was always interested in Texas history. 

Working through one of the major interests of his life, the San 
Jacinto Museum, he probably has done as much as any man not only 
to preserve the proper mementos of Texas’ past but to create a love 
of ‘Texas history in the minds and hearts of Texans. San Jacinto 
Museum is a relatively small museum, but one of genuine worth. To 
Randolph Bryan goes a large share of the credit for the museum 
having that worth. 

Through the Texas Philosophical Society, historical societies, patri- 
otic organizations and particularly through his own personal work, 
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he did much to advance study and research into Texas history and 
to bring about proper appreciation of Texas tradition. 
* * * 


It would be very easy to create the wrong picture of Randolph 
Bryan by over-emphasis on his interest in early Texas and things 
historical. 

For Randolph Bryan was not a person who lived in the past— 
but a person who was able to take his place in the modern world 
both as a businessman and as a leader in charitable and civic projects. 

As a Houston banker for 40 years he had an important role in the 
business life of Houston. His competence in business is attested by a 
comparison of the Lumberman’s National Bank he joined as an 
assistant cashier in 1919 and the modern skyscraper that houses today’s 
Bank of the Southwest of which he had been president and was vice- 
chairman of the board at the time of his death. 

Randolph Bryan’s life was a broad one—one of balance—and his- 
tory and tradition had only their proper place in his life. 

* * * 


The test of World War I gave proof of Randolph Bryan’s patriotism 
and his courage. World War I, the Leon Springs Officers Training 
Camp, the 36th Division—all these make up a page in Texas history 
that is just as memorable a page as those made by Moses and Stephen 
F. Austin of the pioneer days in our state. His record in World War I 
with the 36th Division—climaxed by his frontline promotion to the 
rank of major—was an outstanding one. 

Army days always had a warm spot in Randolph Bryan’s heart and 
his World War I career brought him friendships that lasted through- 
out his life. 

But over and above all the interests and accomplishments of a full 
life was one other thing that must not be overlooked— 

No editorial on Randolph Bryan would be complete without men- 
tion of his integrity. He was genuinely a man of character. 


I want again to direct attention to the footnote identifying 
Horace Elisha Scudder in the article herein wherein Ellen B. 
Ballou has introduced him in “A Journey to Texas.” Notice ought 
to be taken again and again that although Scudder spent his life 
in editorial pursuits, his influence upon American life has in 
the over-all been greater than that of many presidents of the 
United States under whose administrations he lived. It was 
Scudder who had the audacity to suggest that American literature 
should belong to the American people and as early as 1875, he 
was advocating that American literature should be taught in 
American colleges. That was subversive of course, subversive to 
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the entrenched interests who never do the plebian thing of look- 
ing with any appreciation at things of an American character. 
To them all culture originated in Europe and was to be derived 
cnly from English sources. Just as it was not by popular demand, 
nor by academic recognition, that O. Henry’s writings got into 
the channel of American and world literature, but instead by 
the efforts of one literary editor, so it was through Scudder’s 
efforts that Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, and Hawthorne were 
introduced. in American high school courses in the Riverside Lit- 
erature Series by the precursors of Houghton Mifflin. It is well to 
pause to remember just how recently it was the educational pariahs 
who had taken to themselves a monopoly on “curriculum plan- 
ning” put the cold and fishy eye upon things of an American 
character. Even today it has recently been broadcast across this 
state that “Texas history just isn’t worth it.” So American litera- 
ture in 1875, “just wasn’t worth it.” May Scudder long be remem- 
bered both for what he did for Texas and for American literature. 

Colonel J. W. Beretta has retired from the active management 
of the First National Bank of San Antonio. He and his father, 
J. K. Beretta, purchased controlling interest in the bank in 
1945. J. K. Beretta was an enthusiastic follower of Texas history, 
particularly of San Antonio. The present First National Bank 
is descended from San Antonio’s first national bank, opened in 
1866, as the San Antonio National Bank with George W. Brack- 
enridge as president. The bank, itself, with its distinctive architec- 
ture, has long been a landmark on Commerce Street. 

The bank, the city of San Antonio, and the University of Texas 
will always be indebted to George W. Brackenridge for services 
and benefactions. About 1912 Judge Leroy G. Denman succeeded 
Brackenridge in the bank and also frequently gave assistance to Dr. 
Barker in his work for the Association. 

Upon his retirement from active participation in the manage- 
ment of the bank, J. W. Beretta prepared a pamphlet entitled 
The Story of Banca Nacional de Texas and 136 Years of Banking 
in San Antonio de Bexar. It is a charming thumbnail history of 
banking in San Antonio and it perpetuates a historical tradition 
long established. 
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It was my pleasure recently to visit the Ector County Library 
in Odessa and to bring away with me a copy of the 1958 Annual 
Report by Velma Barrett, librarian, along with the definite im- 
pression that the library is one of the finest such enterprises with- 
in the state. The library is taking care of the development of 
cultural interests in Odessa and Ector County by keeping right 
up to the minute in its acquisition of Texana. The Texas books 
are readily in evidence in the splendidly designed and organized 
building. One-third of the total population is a borrower at the 
Ector County Library. The library has provided the people of 
Ector County, youngsters and adults, with the type of material 
which they may read both for recreation and for cultural ad- 
vancement. ye 


A number of requests have come into the office recently asking 
for a thumbnail sketch of the Texas legal firm so widely remem- 
bered by this generation as Baker, Botts, Andrews, and Wharton. 
Colonel Wharton took such an active interest in Texas history 
that there has long been a good neighbor relationship between the 
Texas State Historical Association and the legal firm. In keeping 
with the canons of historical procedure to go for information to 
the best available source, I applied to Mr. Jesse Andrews, the 
long-time senior partner of the firm, for the information. With 
his customary graciousness he has replied as follows: 


Founded in 1866, the law firm of Baker, Botts, Andrews & Shep- 
herd, one of the oldest institutions in Houston, has had but relatively 
few changes in its name in the ninety-three years of its existence. The 
names, “Baker” and “Botts,” have been in it continuously since 1875. 

The firm was organized in 1866 by Judge Peter W. Gray and 
Colonel W. B. Botts under the name of “Gray & Botts.” 

In 1872, Judge James A. Baker was admitted. The firm continued 
under the name of “Gray, Botts & Baker” until February, 1874. 

In February, 1874, Judge Gray withdrew to become Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Texas, and from then until July 1, 
1887, the firm name was “Baker & Botts.” 

On July 1, 1887, Captain James A. Baker, the son of Judge Baker, 
was admitted and the firm continued under the name of “Baker, 
Botts & Baker” until October 1, 1892. 

On October 1, 1892, R. S. Lovett was admitted and the partner- 
ship continued from that date until January 1, 1904, as “Baker, Botts, 
Baker & Lovett.” During this time (March 1, 1900) Edwin B. Parker 
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was admitted. There were then three partners and two employed 
lawyers. 

On January 1, 1904, Mr. Lovett retired to become General Coun- 
sel for the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railroad Systems in 
New York City; Judge H. M. Garwood was admitted and the firm 
name was changed to “Baker, Botts, Parker & Garwood” which con- 
tinued to be the name until January 1, 1931. 

On January 1, 1931, Judge Garwood having died the previous 
year, the firm name was changed to “Baker, Botts, Andrews & Whar- 
ton,” Judge Andrews and Clarence R. Wharton having been partners 
since January 1, 1906. This continued to be the name of the firm 
until September 15, 1946. 

During this period (May 1, 1941) Mr. Wharton died, and on 
September 15, 1946, the name was changed to “Baker, Botts, An- 
drews & Walne,” Walter H. Walne having been a partner since Jan- 
uary 1, 1917, and this continued to be the name until January 1, 1948. 

Mr. Walne died May 6, 1947, and on January 1, 1948, the name 
was changed to “Baker, Botts, Andrews & Parish,” W. A. Parish hav- 
ing been a partner since January 1, 1923. This continued to be the 
name until January 1, 1954. 

On the latter date Mr. Parish retired to become President of the 
Houston Lighting & Power Company and the firm name was changed 
to “Baker, Botts, Andrews & Shepherd,” James L. Shepherd, Jr., hav- 
ing been a partner since July 1, 1929. 


There are numbers of exercises in good Texas citizenship which 
merit attention from time to time in the “Texas Collection.” Some 
are recorded and inevitably, as is the law of life, some slip by 
without any record’s being made. It does, however, seem quite 
worthy of attention for the way in which a good example may 
be followed in other areas that just as soon as Dr. Norman W. 
Black, 417 Mobberly Avenue, Longview, Texas, discovered that 
the Nicholson Memorial Library in his city was not receiving 
the Quarterly, he immediately took steps at his own expense to 
remedy the situation. From other sources I have learned that 
copies of the Quarterly are available in Dr. Black’s waiting room, 
making it possible for his patients to peruse some incident of 
Texas history before going to the chair for dental services. Cer- 
tainly Dr. Black has been alert to a situation wherein he could 
improve, at least in one way, his community of Longview’s rela- 
tions with Texas. I trust this will encourage other ‘Texas citizens 
to look over the Texas holdings in their respective Texas com- 
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munities to see whether or not some improvement along the above 
line could be made. The most helpful procedure will not be to 
criticize, but to do something constructive about the deficiencies 
that may be noted. se 


There were many visitors to the office during the Second Inter- 
national Congress of Historians of the United States and Mexico 
held at the University during November 3-6, 1958. Not all of 
them can be named and commented upon but beyond doubt 
many members will be pleased to know that George P. Ham- 
mond, Librarian of the Bancroft Collection at the University of 
California, Berkeley, was among those present. Dr. Hammond is 
still well remembered in Texas, having taught at the University 
several times in supplying for Dr. Charles W. Hackett. Dr. 
Hammond’s particular field of interest has been New Mexico 
but even as the interests of a broad Texas historian must occasion- 
ally lap over across the border into New Mexico, so Dr. Ham- 
mond’s interests have many times extended into Texas. He is the 
initiator of the scholarly Quivira series. Hardly any historian in 
America is in a more responsible position than the one held by 
Hammond as director of the Bancroft Library. H. H. Bancroft, 
himself, must be comforted that his magnificent collection, which 
includes large amounts of Texas materials, is in the hands of such 
an able scholar. Texas salutes California and George P. Hammond. 

Dr. Max Freund, professor emeritus of German in Rice Insti- 
tute, has had the Cross of the Order of Merit (First Class) con- 
ferred on him by President Theodor Heuss of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. Freund is the translator and editor of Gustav 
Dresel’s Houston Journal (University of Texas Press, 1954). He 
is a former member of the Association, and he and his wife are 
honorary life members of the Harris County Historical Society. 

Ww 

The Texas Memorial Museum on the campus of the University 
of Texas has started to issue a newsletter, the title of which is 
The Mustang. The editors are W. W. Newcomb, Jr., and Willena 
C. Adams. Volume I, No. 1, appeared in March, 1959. The fol- 
lowing paragraph will be of wide interest to members of the 
Association: 
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This year we are making our big push on the history floor. The 
Main Hall has been completely rearranged (for awhile it looked 
hopelessly deranged) into a series of alcoves, each of which will be 
devoted to a segment of Texas history. The alcove dealing with the 
Civil War is well on its way to completion. Included here are the 
original documents by which Texas joined the Confederacy, Con- 
federate weapons, slave leg irons, a contemporary newspaper account 
of the siege and fall of Vicksburg, and a number of similar items. 
If the essentials of the War Between the States can be told with 
objects in four exhibit cases, it is done here. We have also recently 
completed a remodeling of the exhibits featuring the John N. Garner 
collection of cartoons and gavels, the Senator Tom Connally collection 
of World War II documents, and the J. Frank Dobie collection of 
horns and other early Texas art. ye 


Louis Lenz, 4390 Harvest Lane, Houston 4, Texas, has thought- 
fully furnished the office a copy of the paper which he delivered 
before the Harris County Historical Society on February 3, 1959. 
The paper is entitled “Historical Monuments and Plaques Erected 
or Placed by the State of Texas or Patriotic Groups in Harris 
County, Texas.” This represents a real service. For the lasting 
good of Texas history and Harris County, the editor hopes that 
the Harris County group may be able to issue this fine informa- 
tion in pamphlet form. Such publication would be a real incen- 
tive to other historical groups within the state. 

Andrew Forest Muir has recently been quite active in the 

Texas field, having contributed the following articles: 


“The Free Negro in Galveston County, Texas” in Negro History 
Bulletin, XXII (December, 1958), 68-70. 
“Dick Dowling and the Battle of Sabine Pass” in Civil War History, 
IV (December, 1958), 399-428. 
“Murder on Madison Avenue: The Rice Case Revisited,” in 
Southwest Review, XLIV (Winter, 1959) , 1-9. 


Jefferson, Texas, held its Twelfth Historical Pilgrimage on April 
11 and 12, 1959, with visits to ten historic places and homes: 


The Magnolias: Attractive white-columned Southern Colonial 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. Messer, Sr. Built in 1868 it 
boasts of a hand-carved front door, fan-shaped decoration over the 
entrance and gun cabinets flanking the entrance. Many interesting 
antiques are found here including a hand-carved parlor suite from 
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Scotland, French Commode, Etergere, Credenza, pier mirror, Regina 
Music Box and a collection of silver. 

The oldest federated club in Texas was organized here. 

Billingsley Home: One of the finest collections of antiques to be 
seen outside a museum may be seen in this house. One of the most 
interesting rooms is the pine room—the focal point being the New 
England fireplace with an eight-foot opening made of one-hundred- 
year-old bricks which were native of Jefferson. 

Col. Epperson House: A three-story structure whose tower, reached 
by a winding staircase from a central hall, depicts the four seasons 
by glass windows in four colors. It once belonged to an officer on 
Sam Houston’s Staff. It is now the home of Dr. and Mrs. W. S. Mc- 
Nutt. Also known as the House of the Seasons. 

The Manse: Built by General Rogers in 1839, oldest structure in 
Jefferson. It has been recognized by the U. S. Congress as having 
architecture worthy of preservation as an historical landmark. Owned 
and maintained by the Jessie Allen Wise Garden Club. 

Scantlin Home: This Texas-Colonial house dates back to 1854 and 
is furnished throughout with Early American furniture which has 
been collected and re-finished by the owners. 

Mary Carlson Home: This one-story-type house was built by Dan 
Nelson Alley in 1865. It has housed members of his family continu- 
ously ever since. Its antique furniture traveled to Jefferson by river 
steamboats from New Orleans. 

The Beard House: Designated by U. S. Congress as having archi- 
tecture worthy of preservation. Purchased and restored by Mrs. James 
I. Peters. 

Benefield, Sr.: This house is spacious and comfortable and typical 
of the Gay Nineties Era. Drawing room furnished in Belta Rosewood 
—a fine collection of cut glass and china may be seen here. 

Excelsior Hotel: Owned by Mrs. James I. Peters. This is one of 
Texas’ most famous landmarks. Completely restored to former gran- 
deur as when President U. S. Grant, Rutherford B. Hayes and 
financier Jay Gould stopped here. Old World Courtyard typical of 
New Orleans. 

Bluebonnet Farm: Original two-room cabin built by slave labor 
in 1847. Later the main part of the house was completed using heart 
pine cut on the place. Mr. and Mrs. David Key, owners, have col- 
lected valuable heirloom furnishings which are in harmony with the 


house. 
Kirby Marion Post, who before his death was vice president 
and general superintendent of the St. Louis and Southwestern 
Railway Company, accumulated a businessman’s collection of 
Texana consisting of about a hundred volumes. For a number of 
years he was an avid follower of the Quarterly. Post was in no 
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sense an advanced collector, but he was a discriminating pur- 
chaser of good ‘Texas books. In the collection which he left there 
are first editions, some books now out of print, and some auto- 
graphed by author or illustrator. Mrs. Post would sell the collec- 
tion to some member of the Association. For a descriptive list, 
members may write to: Mrs. Kirby M. Post, 1312 South Chilton 
Avenue, Tyler, Texas. ye 

In Sam Rayburn’s maiden speech in the House of Representa- 
tives on May 6, 1913, he said in part: 

I have always dreamed of a country which I believed this should 
and will be, and that is one in which the citizenship is an educated 
and patriotic people. 

What could be more appropriate for Texas in accomplishing 
such fine objectives than the teaching of Texas history to Texas 
students? Speaker Rayburn has never deviated from the prin- 
ciples which he enunciated on entering Congress. The Sam 
Rayburn Library at Bonham is, in part, a fulfillment of ideals 
spoken long ago. 

We stand for, or ought to stand for, an educated and a patriotic 
citizenship. Can you be either, anywhere in the world, without 
a knowledge of your homeland? 

Just as I believe that William Barret Travis’ immortal letter 
from the Alamo should be repeated again and again, so there are 
other great documents covering the Texas scene which from their 
literary and intrinsic values should be preserved by repetition. 

The speech of Ten Bears, a Yamparika Comanche, made in 
1867 is such a document. It was placed permanently in its proper 
perspective by Rupert N. Richardson in his classic book, The 
Comanche Barrier to South Plains Settlement, published in 1933 
in a handsome edition but long since out of print and hard to 
come by. Herewith is a love of native heath which any people 
en earth might well be proud to have achieved. Addressing him- 
self to the white commissioners sent to parley, Ten Bears, chief 
of the Yamparikas, said: 


My heart is filled with joy when I see you here, as the brooks fill 
with water when the snows melt in the spring; and I feel glad as 
the ponies do when the fresh grass starts in the beginning of the year. 
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I heard of your coming when I was many sleeps away, and I made 
but few camps before I met you. I knew that you had come to do 
good to me and to my people. I looked for benefits which would last 
forever, and so my face shines with joy as I look upon you. My people 
have never first drawn a bow or fired a gun against the whites. There 
has been trouble on the line between us, and my young men have 
danced the war dance. But it was not begun by us. It was you who 
sent out the first soldier and we who sent out the second. Two years 
ago, I came up upon this road, following the buffalo, that my wives 
and children might have their cheeks plump and their bodies warm. 
But the soldiers fired on us, and since that time there has been a 
noise like that of a thunder storm, and we have not known which 
way to go. So it was upon the Canadian. Nor have we been made 
to cry once alone. The blue-dressed soldiers and the Utes came from 
out of the night when it was dark and still, and for camp-fires they 
lit our lodges. Instead of hunting game they killed my braves, and 
the warriors of the tribe cut short their hair for the dead. So it was 
in Texas. They made sorrow come in our camps, and we went out 
like the buffalo bulls when the cows are attacked. When we found 
them we killed them, and their scalps hang in our lodges. The Co- 
manches are not weak and blind, like the pups of a dog when seven 
sleeps old. They are strong and far-sighted, like grown horses. We 
took their road and we went on it. The white women cried and our 
women laughed. 

But there are things which you have said to me which I did not 
like. They were not sweet like sugar, but bitter like gourds. You said 
that you wanted to put us upon a reservation, to build us houses 
and make us medicine lodges. I do not want them. I was born upon 
the prairie, where the wind blew free and there was nothing to break 
the light of the sun. I was born where there were no enclosures 
and where everything drew a free breath. I want to die there and 
not within walls. I know every stream and every wood between the 
Rio Grande and the Arkansas. I have hunted and lived over that 
country. I lived like my fathers before me and like them I lived 
happily. 

When I was at Washington the Great Father told me that all the 
Comanche land was ours, and that no one should hinder us in 
living upon it. So, why do you ask us to leave the rivers, and the 
sun, and the wind, and live in houses? Do not ask us to give up the 
buffalo for the sheep. The young men have heard talk of this, and 
it has made them sad and angry. Do not speak of it more. I love 
to carry out the talk I get from the Great Father. When I get goods 
and presents I and my people feel glad, since it shows that he holds 
us in his eye. 

If the Texans had kept out of my country, there might have been 
peace. But that which you now say we must live on is too small. 
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The Texans have taken away the places where the grass grew the 
thickest and the timber was the best. Had we kept that, we might 
have done the things you ask. But it is too late. The white man has 
the country which we loved, and we only wish to wander on the 
prairie until we die. Any good thing you say to me shall not be for- 
gotten. I shall carry it as near to my heart as my children, and it 
shall be as often on my tongue as the name of the Great Father. I 
want no blood upon my land to stain the grass. I want it all clear 
and pure, and I wish it so that all who go through among my people 
may find peace when they come in and leave it when they go out. 

Could the above, in some way, through state or local enter- 
prise be engraved somewhere in the extensive granite area of 
West Texas? If, for example, the speech of Ten Bears could be 
cut deep in massive and heroic letters on some inviting and 
granitic side of Enchanted Rock in the manner of Stone Mountain 
or Rushmore then eventually millions would recite the words and 
perhaps learn the lessons. Here is a devotion to West Texas that 
ought to be made a part of the area. 

Would it not be worth while? 

In observance of the centennial of San Antonio’s historic hos- 
telry, the Menger, the Daughters of the Republic of Texas held 
their February meeting in the Renaissance Room of the hotel. 
The Menger was formally opened on the first of February, 1859, 
“at early candle lighting,” according to a report in the San 
Antonio Herald, and the proprietor invited his friends and the 
public in general to view the elegant furnishings and to sip the 
incomparable Menger lager. Mrs. Franz Stumpf, an authority on 
the history of the hotel, was the speaker, and gave excerpts from 
her forthcoming book. She also arranged an exhibit of historical 
objects and old photographs of the Menger, which aroused so 
much interest they were to be shown for the remainder of Feb- 
ruary in the Alamo Library, across the street from the hotel. 
Members of the Menger family were among the guests. As a 
centennial gift, they presented the hotel with an old ledger and 
a register containing the names of many guests who later became 
famous. Mrs. Stumpf mentioned that she would welcome any 
additional information about the Menger: reminiscences, anec- 
dotes, or descriptions of guests, occasions, or menus. She may be 
addressed at 311 Howard Street, San Antonio, Texas. 
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To commemorate the distinguished cuisine of the hotel, a cele- 
brated recipe was given those attending the Menger’s Centen- 
nial Party. 


MENGER HOTEL 
1859 1959 
CENTENNIAL BIRTHDAY PARTY SOUVENIR RECIPE 


finest oysters on the half shell. Approximately four hours before 
the oysters are to be served place on the top of each oyster: 


2 drops onion juice 
Dash of tabasco 
Marble size anchovy paste, spread gently over oyster 


Place oysters in very cold but not freezing box and let age for 
approximately four hours. When ready to serve, place oysters 
in shallow pan on bed of rock salt; cover each generously with 
grated parmesan cheese. Place under medium flame in broiler 
and Jet remain until the cheese is melted. Serve immediately. 
These oysters must be very hot to be at their best. 


Baked Oysters De Sounin 
For each person to be served select eight or twelve of the 


James Day, who has recently been winning acclaim from mem- 
bers of the Legislature for his fine work in the Legislative Refer- 
ence Section of the Texas State Library, which is under the general 
direction of Miss Doris Connerly, was the speaker for the San 
Antonio Historical Association on March go, on the subject: 
“Searching for Quick Silver in the Big Bend Country.” Ralph 
E. Thayer, S.M., of St. Mary’s University, is the new president 
of the San Antonio Historical Association. Mrs. J. C. Orr is 
treasurer and Miss Midge Langendorff is secretary. At the San 
Antonio Association’s nineteenth annual dinner on January 16, 
1959, the retiring president, Anthony Van Tuyl presented a charm- 
ing and entertaining review of the Texas Trail Drivers, their aims 
and achievements. Present at the meeting were descendants of 
numbers of the old Trail Drivers and particularly honored was 
Mrs. H. N. Leary, the daughter of Judge O. H. Nelson, a leading 
contributor to the development of the Panhandle and the person 
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who trailed into that area the first of the blooded and upgrading 
stock. 

Perhaps nothing contributes more in a material way to the 
continued growth and success of the annual meeting dinners of 
the San Antonio group than the fine services of Mrs. Henry B. 
Dielmann who is known officially as chairman of the dinner. Mrs. 
Dielmann’s knowledge of and appreciation for fine food properly 
handled is so thorough that she makes the service seem to be only 
casual. On the other hand those who know best really appreciate 
that splendid food and service are not accidental. Hundreds of 
details have to be handled and are attended to for such quality 
and efficiency to come through. 

William G. Kerr, 7 Jesus Lane, Cambridge, England, writes that 
he is on “sabbatical” as a research student in American history 
at Cambridge University where he is investigating the British 
image of the United States, factual and otherwise. He is dealing 
with British investments in the economic development of the 
Southwest, especially Texas. He is concerned with mining, cattle 
and land companies, and railroads. Mr. Kerr asks anyone having 
information where he might track down books, manuscripts, or 
people knowing about his subject and interests to write him at 
the above address. +k 


Raymond Estep has the lead article in the Chronicles of Okla- 
homa (Winter, 1958) under the title of ““The First Panhandle 
Land Grant.” The study deals with an empresario grant to Stephen 
Julian Wilson made on May 15, 1826, for lands in present West 
Texas east of the 103° meridian. Shortly after the grant was made, 
Richard Exter, a British merchant, purchased a half interest. 
Later Dr. John Charles Beales married Exter’s widow and after 
1830 interested himself in Exter’s estate. Estep has done a splendid 
piece of research in following subsequent claims and litigation 
through to 1902. ye 


Colonel Parke Houston and Walter E. Long have produced a 
56-page manuscript entitled History of Camp Swift, Texas. The 
work was done “to record the inception, planning, activation, and 
use” of the World War II camp at Bastrop, east of Austin. Walter 
Long, as manager of the Austin Chamber of Commerce, was in- 
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strumental in securing the site designation and Colonel Houston 
served longest as post commander. Only five mimeographed and 
bound copies have been produced as only a limited number of 
the splendid accompanying illustrations were available. Thus the 
work begins its existence as a rare and valuable item. 

Who’s Who in America has become such a standard reference 
work that it is a part of the American tradition. At the same time 
the rise of women in modern American living is a fact of history 
and a characteristic of current times. The A. N. Marquis Com- 
pany, therefore, has recently added a new volume to its reference 
works on contemporary Americans. This newest volume is entitled 
Who’s Who of American Women. It is probably of general his- 
torical interest that 617 Texas women have found places in the 
first edition of this publication. Breakdowns are interesting and 
informative. Texas women have been included under 35 cate- 
gories as follows: 


Advertising Agency Executives 3 Lawyers 29 
Artists 30 Librarians 25 
Association /Organization Magazine Executives/Writers 9 

Executives 15 Municipal /County /Officials/ 
Banking/Credit Executives 16 Executives 4 
Biological Scientists 6 Musicians 13 
Book Publishing Executives 1 Newspaper /Syndicate 
Business Executives NEC 36 Executives /Writers 27 
Club/Religious /Civic Nurses 25 

Leaders 86 Physical Scientists 1 
Composers /Lyricists 1 Physicians 19 
Designers 1 Radio/TV Executives 9 
Educators, College NEC 74 Religious Workers, Career 2 
Educators, Elem/Secondary 32 Retail/Wholesale Executives 2 
Engineers 0 Social Scientists 21 
Entertainers/Commentators 1 Social Workers 8 
Federal Officials/Executives 3 State Officials / Executives 8 
Home Economists/Dietitians 19 Writers 36 
Insurance Executives 5 Others 26 
Language/Literature 

Teachers 24 


In regional breakdowns the distribution is as follows: 


Panhandle 12 East 33 
Western Plains 52 Gulf Coast 123 
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Trans-Pecos 15 Middle Rio Grande Valley 2 
North Central 213 Lower Rio Grande Valley 6 
South Central 161 


Again these figures have been broken down into the principal 
cities of Texas in the following manner: 


Abilene 18 Galveston 16 
Austin 72 Houston 74 
Beaumont 8 Lubbock 21 
Corpus Christi 7 San Antonio 65 
Dallas 104 Waco 13 
Denton 21 Wichita Falls 9 
El Paso 12 Unclassified by towns 137 
Fort Worth 40 


The announcement of the Harris County Historical Society 
for February, 1959, contained the following paragraph: 


The constantly recurring question from our out-of-State neighbors 
is, “Why do you have to study a whole year of Texas History here? 
Why don’t you study American History?” We regret that some of 
their home States have so little historical background and tradition 
that it is unnecessary to emphasize it, but a bit of research would 
enlighten chem that Texas History is American History; or at least, 
a very integral part of it. 


The Houston people have expressed themselves so capably that 
no further comment would seem to be necessary. 
Ww 
Repeatedly the office is asked for the official census figures on 
the population of Texas during the past century. For convenience 
the figures are given below: 


POPULATION OF THE STATE OF TEXAS FROM 
THE OFFICIAL CENSUS FIGURES 


1850-1950 
3,048,710 


Under the title “Texas Won More Civil War Battles Than it 
Lost,” Senator Ralph W. Yarbrough has informative notes printed 
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in the appendix to the Congressional Record (Vol. 105, No. 12) 
for Wednesday, January 21, 1959, pp. A 359 and A 360. 
A little-known item with a rather charming Texas section seems 
to be Frederick Warde, Fifty Years of Make-Believe, published by 
the International Press Syndicate in New York City in 1920. Ap- 
parently it was in 1878 while Maurice Barrymore was touring the 
country playing “Diplomacy” that a member of the troup, Ben 
Porter, was killed in Marshall, Texas. In the affray Barrymore 
was shot by a person named Jim Currie. Barrymore received a 
shattered shoulder and convalesced for some time in Marshall. 
A note has been received from the firm of Hoffman and Walker, 
Box 18456, Houston 23, Texas, telling of a pictorial and historical 
map of Texas with over-all dimensions of 714 x 8 feet which was 
first exhibited at the State Fair of Texas and has been donated to 
the Children’s Museum at the Will Rogers Memorial Center in 
Fort Worth. The map has many historic places and incidents of 
Texas indicated thereon. Members interested in securing a copy 
of this map may write directly to the firm above. 
Exciting adventures in hunting buffaloes in Texas and elsewhere 
in the Great Plains will be recounted in the next book by Wayne 
Gard, Dallas newspaperman and historian. This work, a full- 
length, illustrated one, will be The Great Buffalo Hunt. It will be 
published in New York by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., who issued 
Gard’s first book in 1927. This will be Gard’s sixth book, follow- 
ing Frontier Justice, The Chisholm Trail, and Fabulous Quarter 
Horse: Steel Dust. It will be an inclusive history of buffalo hunt- 
ing, with special attention to the commercial slaughter for hides, 
1871-1883. 
Under the direction of Edna Perry Deckler as president, the 
Fort Worth Genealogical Society has proved to be one of the 
most active groups within the state. The Society regularly issues 
Bulletins which contain helpful suggestions in working out 
family lines. The December, 1958, Bulletin carried a list of all 
of the Texas State Historical Association’s publications available 
for sale with the following appreciated note: 
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(Epitor’s Note: Any person interested in Texas and Texas gene- 
alogy can find much of value in these historical publications. Every 
library, public and private, should contain these books. If you have 
never used THE HanpBook or Texas, No. 8 above, for example, you 
are missing the greatest boon to Texas research yet on the market.) 


J. G. Banik, a new member of the Association who teaches 
English in the La Grange High School, has recently done a volume 
of poetry entitled Houston and Texas Portraits. Included are 
versifications on metropolitan Houston, the Alamo, San Jacinto, 
Rutersville, Washington-on-the-Brazos, and John Rice Jones. 

Gracey Booker Toland has done a booklet entitled Austin 
Knew His Athens which is a charming appreciation of the early 
settlers about Independence and Washington-on-the-Brazos. 

The Journal of Southern History for August, 1958, has an 
article by Ralph A. Wooster entitled ““An Analysis of the Member- 
ship of Secession Conventions in the Lower South,” in which the 
personnel of the Texas Secession Convention is compared with 
those of the other deep South states. Barnes F. Lathrop also has 
an article in the same issue entitled “Disaffection in Confederate 
Louisiana: The Case of William Hyman.” Hyman, the subject 
of the study, is of particular interest because he spent some time 
in East Texas. 


The South Dakota State Historical Society has sent to the 
Association a booklet entitled: Journal of Thirty-First Annual 
Encampment, Department of Texas, Grand Army of the Republic 
Held at San Antonio, April 28 and 29, 1916. This has been placed 
in the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center Library. 

w 

Austin College has announced that Edward Hake Phillips, 
associate professor of history at Rice Institute, will join the Austin 
College faculty in September 1959. Dr. Phillips is a member of 
the Texas State Historical Association. He holds M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees from Harvard University. During 1957-1958, he received 
a Social Science Research Grant-In-Aid from the Social Science 
Research Council for a study of Timothy Pickering. He has also 
done a study of the influence of northers on Texas life and history 
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which was published in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly for 
April, 1952, and in the Rice Institute Pamphlet for April, 1954, 
under the title ‘““The Texas Norther.” 


Clement M. Silvestro, the dynamic and scholarly executive 
director of the American Association for State and Local History, 
recently spent the day in Austin looking over the affairs and 
program of the Association. He had wise and sagacious advice on 
many organizational and publication problems. He has recently 
done a pamphlet on “Organizing a Local Historical Society” in 
the AASLH Bulletins, a portion of which is quoted below. 


A historical society performs a significant and valuable community 
service. It preserves and communicates the heritage of the past to the 
present and to the future, and it is frequently the principal store- 
house of information on the history of your locality. It may also be 
or become the focal point for studying the history of your state and 
nation. 

The activities and functions of the local historical society are as 
varied as they are important. A historical society collects and pre- 
serves the written records of the community—letters, diaries, journals, 
newspapers, and archival materials. It collects and preserves in its 
museum the countless items our forefathers made and used in their 
everyday living: furniture, clothing, household utensils, farm equip- 
ment and machinery. A historical society restores and preserves 
historic buildings, such as early craft or machine shops, general stores, 
churches, schools and homes—all of which vividly portray the actual 
conditions of American life in past years and help visualize the en- 
vironment in which our democratic institutions originated and de- 
veloped. A historical society marks historic sites and commemorates 
the anniversaries of historic events. It popularizes aspects of the his- 
tory of the community on radio and television and publishes studies 
in pamphlets and books. Each of the many activities of a local 
historical society nurtures a community spirit, fosters an allegiance 
to the values associated with our democratic way of life, and per- 
petuates the spirit that built America. 


Any new name on the membership listing of the Association 
brings a certain thrill in the office. Here we value a new member 
in the same manner that Z. N. Morrell, whose pereginations 
covered the Texas frontier after 1835, did a new convert. 

There is, however, something a bit extra about the name of 
Michael Jordan which appears in this issue. Jordan turned up 
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as a student in my Texas history class about four or five years 
ago. He was from El Paso and I soon learned that he was seriously 
interested in good citizenship for his Latin American colleagues. 
With a real enthusiasm he warmed to Texas history studies. 
While working on a term paper on Shoal Creek, the western 
geographical marker for the original capital city of Austin, he 
had the initiative to walk the creek from mouth to source. He had 
the instinct to know that the land itself is a source. He learned 
much and he wrote an outstanding paper. In conferences regard- 
ing his term paper I picked up little snatches about the young 
man—most of which still remain as fragments—that he had served 
with the Marines and had been discharged as a sergeant, that he 
was remarkably conversant with a .45, that he had French and 
Indian ancestors and that some of the lines of his descent came 
from off the Bolsén de Mapimi. 

Since graduating from the University with a B.A. in history, 
Jordan has returned to El Paso, married in the historic chapel of 
the Socorro Mission, and made at least one historical research trip 
each month to a point of interest in West Texas, Chihuahua, or 
New Mexico. He has also written a pamphlet, El Manual de 
Ciudadania (American Friends Service Committee, 1955) . 

Herein is a round of good citizenship much of which stems 
from Jordan’s basic attachment for history. He is also (and this 
is highly advisable) a participating member of the El Paso His- 
torical Society. 

A hearty welcome here to Jordan and a cordial invitation to 
several thousand other young Texans to associate themselves with 
historical enterprise. It is one of the finest possible exercises in 
good citizenship. ye 

“Campus Showcase,” a new feature of the annual Roundup 
activities at the University of Texas, was presented in the Texas 
Union on April 7-10, 1959. Each of the departments and organi- 
zations that maintains quarters on the main campus in Austin 
was invited to prepare a display depicting the highlights of its 
program. As a campus-based institution, the Association partici- 
pated with a colorful exhibit of its publications and program 
activities. Centered on the backdrop was a large Texas Star bear- 
ing five outstanding Association publications, flanked by replicas 
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of the traditional Association lanterns. The table surface in the 
foreground featured the Junior Historian division, the Handbook 
of Texas, and the Quarterly and Cumulative Index. Selected books 
from the Association’s publication list were used to separate the 
three main divisions. 

“Campus Showcase” received much favorable comment, and 
the Association’s display elicited particularly affirmative reaction. 


On April 15, 1959, the Galveston Historical Foundation spon- 
sored the dedication ceremony that marked the formal opening of 
the Williams-Tucker House, the first historical home in the city 
to be restored through the foundation’s efforts. Presiding at the 
ceremony was Mrs. Paul Brindley, the foundation’s president, 
who has carried so much of the burden of shepherding the res- 


toration project to completion. 
I was present as the representative of the Texas State Historical 


Association and spoke on the heritage left by Samuel M. Williams 
and Philip C. Tucker, Jr., the original owners of the house: 


In many ways I think we may consider this an auspicious oc- 
casion both for Galveston and for Texas. This is the occasion of 
an exercise in good citizenship. We have assembled here in a cere- 
mony which is to pay tribute to a part of the Texas heritage and 
particularly to honor the memory of two outstanding Texans— 
Samuel May Williams and Philip C. Tucker, Jr.—whose careers 
became entwined in a house, in a city, and somewhat in the simi- 
larities of their services to Texas. 

Samuel May Williams, the progenitor of this house, was born in 
Providence, Rhode Island, on October 4, 1795. As a young man he 
learned business accuracy and record keeping as is so ably attested 
by the rich documentary collection in the Rosenberg Library here. 
By 1822 he was in Texas and in the fall of 1824 Williams became the 
official secretary of Stephen F. Austin’s Colony and took over the 
public land office at San Felipe de Austin. He was systematic and 
practical; he shouldered responsibilities and gave direction and lead- 
ership during Austin’s many absences. He was the first postmaster 
at San Felipe and secretary of the ayuntamiento from 1828 through 
1832. 

Early in 1834 Williams joined with Thomas F. McKinney to found 
the commercial firm of McKinney and Williams. Williams thus was 
in part a founder of the maritime commerce of Texas. The firm and 
its three small steamers on the Brazos gave support to the revolu- 
tionary party and, when war finally came, gave naval, materiel, and 


The Williams-Tucker House, built in Galveston between 1838 and 1840 
by Samuel May Williams, is the subject of the first restoration project 
undertaken by the Galveston Historical Foundation 
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financial support to the winning of independence. Williams’ manifold 
services to the Republic of Texas may only be suggested; they cannot 
even be outlined within the limited time of this occasion. Williams 
brought in hundreds of recruits, he furnished arms and provisions, 
and he served as a commissioner to try to arrange a five-million-dollar 
loan. After those negotiations failed, he was still successful in con- 
tracting for the vessels that made up the second Texas Navy in 1839. 

The city of Galveston came into being while Williams was away 
in the East between 1836 and 1839, but he was, nevertheless, one of 
the founders of the Galveston City Company and some of the earliest 
permanent construction in Galveston was the McKinney and Williams 
warehouse at Strand and Twenty-fourth. The firm’s mercantile in- 
terests were many and varied. 

Williams has been heralded as the father of Texas banking. This 
came from his being the initiator of the first Texas bank, the Com- 
mercial and Agricultural Bank, in 1847. He was president of the 
only bank of issue in Texas up to the close of the Civil War. He 
established branches and he had business and financial worries enough 
to vex a saint. The care of money does bring responsibilities, cares 
that the improvident never think on. In many other ways Williams 
was a leading citizen: he represented Galveston in the Congress of 
the Republic at Austin in 1839-1840; in 1843 he was one of two 
commissioners appointed to arrange an armistice with Mexico; in 
1840-1841 he was Grand Master of the Masonic order in Texas. 

Materially he built the structure that unites us today. Perhaps 
in a spiritual way he dedicated it and we have come for rededication 
ceremonies. He built sturdily; the hard core of his work endureth. 

One thing I have not yet said and will only mention in passing— 
Williams, like thousands of others, was not always appreciated. This 
is but a way of saying that governments—even good governments— 
are frequently callous to individuals who have been their most de- 
voted servants. 

But today Samuel May Williams looks down upon this little group 
of grateful and appreciative followers and with banker-like exactness 
he says to Mrs. Anne Brindley and her splendid associates: “The 
account is paid—late, but in full and with interest. My fellow towns- 
people—my people remembered.” 


New occasions teach new duties to houses. The Williams house 
became the Tucker house, the domicile of Philip C. Tucker, Jr. 
Tucker was also from New England, being born in Vergennes, 
Vermont, in 1826. He was a lawyer, and like Williams, a careful and 
meticulous man, both as a counselor and as a pleader. Like Williams 
also, he was a great and conscientious public servant. The house felt 
at home with the new master. Tucker served with Prince John 
Magruder in the Confederate recapture of Galveston and even in 
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the heat of the fires of a brothers’ war was generous to a fault to 
the memory of a fallen adversary who was a brother Mason. 

Philip Tucker lived his Masonry. Like Williams he too was a 
Grand Master of the Masonic order in Texas and he held other 
offices and received honors much too numerous to recount here, but 
his biographer recounted proudly that “in times of epidemics he 
was an active and efficient worker.” In other words, like Williams, 
he was a man of character—and of service. 

Then on the pages of history the Williams house and the Tucker 
house became the Williams-Tucker house, a hyphenation that honors 
Texas and which Galvestonians have come today to honor. 

In honoring Williams and Tucker—and this physical symbol of 
what they stood for—Mrs. Brindley, you and your associates, the 
staunch citizens of Galveston, give pledge to a faith that is rooted 
in the past and gives promise for even a greater heritage ahead. 


Guests representing other groups dedicated to preserving the 
nation’s heritage included Richard H. Howland, president of the 
National Trust for Historic Preservations, Washington, D. C., 
who compared the Galveston enterprise to similar projects in 
Kentucky and North Carolina and commended Mrs. Brindley 
and the foundation for their excellent work. George W. Hill, 
executive director of the Texas State Historical Survey Committee, 
reported on the interest of Texans generally in the conservation 
program which the Galveston Historical Foundation is developing. 

In the course of the ceremonies, Mrs. Cortes Paul, assisted by 
Mrs. Edward Randall, unveiled a plaque donated by the Galveston 
chapter of the Colonial Dames of America, and Mrs. Mary Moody 
Northen and Mrs. H. H. Haden presided at the raising of the 
national and state flags, which was under the direction of Mrs. 
E. A. McManmon. Music was provided by the Ball High School 
a capella choir, and members of Junior Historian Chapter No. 
7% served as ushers. ye 


For several years Association member Roger Conger has been 
doing yeoman service in searching out and preserving the local 
history of Waco and the McLennan County area. Most recently 
he has sent to the office some interesting copy on the old Waco 
suspension bridge. The data originally appeared in a feature 
article by Tom Caulfield in the April 12, 1959, issue of the Waco 
Tribune-Herald. 

According to Conger and Caulfield, the ninety-year-old bridge 
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several other notable points cited by the Waco historians was the 
was “the first across and still across” the Brazos River. Among 
fact that the structure was reputed to be the longest single-span 
suspension bridge in the world at the time of its construction in 
1869. Begun as a private enterprise, the bridge has long since be- 
come the property of the city of Waco, which maintains it as an 
integral part of the city’s traffic system. 

The fifty-second annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association was held in Denver on April 23, 24, and 
25. Participants from Texas included: Thomas F. McGann, of 
the University of Texas, who spoke on “United States-Argentine 
Relations, 1941-1946”; George Wolfskill, of Arlington State Col- 
lege, who spoke on “The American Liberty League and the Elec- 
tion of 1936”; and Edwin A. Miles, of the University of Houston, 
who was chairman of the section on Jacksonian Democracy. 

In January the Burnet County Historical Society announced 
plans to restore the ruins of Fort Croghan on Hamilton Creek 
about three miles south of the present town of Burnet. The old 
post was built in 1849 and served as a frontier installation until 
it was abandoned in 1855. According to the society’s announce- 
ment, the acquisition of approximately two acres at the site of 
the ruins had been arranged, and almost half of the purchase 
price had been paid. ye 


The twentieth Tyler County Dogwood Festival was held on 
March 28, 1959. This year’s official program contains an excellent 
history of Masonry in Tyler County, “Frontier Masons,” by J. E. 
and Josiah Wheat, and is particularly worthy of library preser- 
vation. 


The New York State Historical Association has announced its 
twelfth annual Seminars on American Culture, to be held at 
Cooperstown, New York, on July 5-11, 12-18, 1959. Under the 
leadership of distinguished specialists, the seminars offer an ex- 
cellent opportunity for local historians, writers, librarians, and 
folklorists from over the nation to meet and share their interests. 

During the first week the session will be devoted to American 
folk tales; frontier folkways; race, religion, and conflict; and 
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family history. The session for the second week will concern 
Junior Historian programs, conservation of paintings, conserva- 
tion of museum objects, American folksongs, and frontier folk- 
ways. Information on the seminars can be obtained by writing 
to Louis C. Jones, Director, New York State Historical Associa- 
tion, Cooperstown, New York. 

All of the admirable suggestions that emanate from state leaders 
in Austin and Washington cannot be implemented, but one that 
was voiced by Representative W. R. Poage in January certainly 
deserves thoughtful consideration and support. In a letter to Mrs. 
Anna Gough Hunter, of the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Representative Poage projected a scenic 200-mile circuit parkway 
in the Texas Hill Country west of Austin. The proposed route 
would extend west from Austin by Bee Caves and Hamilton Pool, 
along State Highway 71 to the Pedernales River, thence to Cypress 
Mills, Johnson City, and Fredericksburg. From Fredericksburg, 
Poage suggested that the route pass Bear Mountain and Enchanted 
Rock and then return by way of Buchanan Dam, Longhorn 
Cavern, and past Granite Mountain to Marble Falls. To establish 
a route comparable to the Blue Ridge Parkway of Virginia and 
North Carolina, Poage further recommended that the state secure 
Hamilton Pool, Bear Mountain, and Enchanted Rock for devel- 
opment as public parks. 

Such a project would assuredly receive widespread and deserved 
support from Texans throughout the state. An amendment to the 
proposed route might, however, be in order. Using roadways 
that are for the most part already in existence, the circuit could 
be extended northward to include the Voca Crossing of the San 
Saba, one of the more prominent and historic landmarks in Cen- 
tral Texas, and thence to San Saba and south through Llano to 
Buchanan Dam. The extension would permit the inclusion of 
additional historic sites and would take the parkway through 
some of the most beautiful country in the central section of 
the state. se 


The Association is proud to join the countless friends and asso- 
ciates of Miss N. Ethie Eagleton of McCamey in sincere expres- 
sions of congratulations for her recent election as teacher of the 
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year by District 8, Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs. Miss 
Eagleton has taught Texas history and related subjects in McCamey 
High School for seventeen years, but this statement does not begin 
to touch on her manifold services to her students and community. 
Historical research has long been one of her main interests, and 
she has wisely and richly used it to excellent advantage in her 
work. Of her many contributions, perhaps none exceeds in posi- 
tive results her leadership in the organization of Junior Historian 
Chapter No. 76 twelve years ago. Since then she has sponsored 
more than 560 members of the organization, and these young 
persons have been so well taught that they have consistently taken 
annual honors in the research and writing program of the state- 
wide Junior Historian program. 

The Association salutes Miss Eagleton for her achievement and 
commends District 8, Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs, for its 
most excellent choice. ye 


The revolutionary growth of urban centers that has trans- 
formed the cities of the state and nation in recent years has 
taken a tragic toll of many fine old historical structures. While 
some of the remaining but apparently doomed buildings can be 
saved for future generations, the inexorable march of the city 
sounds the death knell for most. The sensitive, thoughtful observer 
can but regret the physical loss in each instance. There is, however, 
a positive contribution that such persons can make which may 
prove of historical importance as lasting as the actual preserva- 
tion of the stone and mortar in position. An excellent example 
was recently sent to the office by Roger Conger, Association 
member of Waco. 

Upon notification of the impending destruction of Waco’s 
sixty-nine-year-old Provident Building, local historian Edgar Rack 
set to work collecting the structure’s history. Months later as the 
wrecking crews were concluding their work of demolition, Rack 
was organizing his notes and adding the finishing touches to his 
work of preservation in a form that the wrecking bar cannot 
destroy. 

Association members throughout the state might well consider 
this Waco contribution when the next historic structures in 
their communities face unavoidable destruction. Each element of 
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our local and state heritage should be preserved in the written 
record, and the exigencies of modern life should inspire us to 
redouble our efforts in this direction before it is too late. 

Ww 

Clifford Crawford of Farmersville, Texas, has presented to the 
Association two additional volumes from the library of Sam 
Hamilton, who was Grand Master of the Masonic Lodge of 
Texas and prominent in Texas Masonry for a number of years. 
The books are Binger Hermann, The Louisiana Purchase and 
Our Title West of the Rocky Mountains, with a Review of An- 
nexation by the United States (Republished by Joint Resolution 
of Congress. Washington, 1900) , and Homer S. Thrall, A Pictorial 
History of Texas, from the Earliest Visit of European Adventur- 
ers, to A. D. 1879 (St. Louis, 1879) . 

As with the volumes of Wooten, acknowledged in a prior 
“Texas Collection” note, the present books bear extensive mar- 
ginal notations made by Hamilton. In the copy of Thrall, for 
example, Hamilton’s entries are dated 1896, 1897, and 1909, and 
consist of emendations, supplementary data, and frequent per- 
sonal observations. Particularly important are the notes inserted 
in the “Biographical Notices.’ Hamilton apparently identified 
all of the subjects who maintained Masonic affiliation, and on page 
626 he appended this interesting statement to the sketch of James 
W. Throckmorton: “He [Throckmorton] died in 1904 or 5, and 
was buried by St. Johns Lodge #51, A. F. & A. M. and, by special 
request of his wife and friends, I conducted the burial services.” 

For permanent preservation the books have been placed in the 
TZZ portion of the Texas Collection in the Eugene C. Barker 
Texas History Center. ye 


Mrs. R. K. McSpadden, Box 25, Ponder, Texas, has been dis- 
turbed for some time that the name of William Lemuel Alston 
does not appear on any of the monuments or printed lists naming 
the participants with Colonel James W. Fannin at Coleto Creek 
and Goliad. Mrs. McSpadden has sent to the office copies of 
genealogical studies made of Alston along with photostatic copies 
of documents in the General Land Office that would seem def- 
initely to establish his military service in the Army of the Republic 
and his participation in the Goliad engagement. Certificate No. 
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1236 in Fannin Bounty File No. 506 documents Alston’s service, 
his death on March 27, 1836 (“having fallen with Fannin”) , and 
the grant of 1,920 acres to his heirs. Certificate No. 152 in Fannin 
First Class File No. 1555 authorized a grant of one-third league to 
Alston and identified him as a member of Captain Isaac Ticknor’s 
Company. Finally, in Fannin Donation File No. 1466, there is 
Duplicate Certificate No. 29/246 for 640 acres issued on April 26, 
1871. This certificate shows that satisfactory evidence had been 
produced of the loss of Certificate No. 485 issued by James S. 
Gillette, Adjutant General, to William Lemuel Alston on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1853. 

One is forced to remark that this is the type of evidence which 
L. W. Kemp thought highly conclusive with reference to the 
question of participation in a historic battle or event. All inter- 
ested may communicate with Mrs. McSpadden at the above 
address. ye 

Through the courtesy of Louis Lenz, for many years an active 
member and supporter of the Association, the Eugene C. Barker 
Texas History Center has received eleven folders of material 
relating to A. Caswell Ellis. Aptly described as “Humanistic 
Scientist-Scientific Humanist,” Ellis was a dynamic force in Texas 
education for more than half a century before his death in 1948. 
He is cited in The Hall of Remembrance: the Heroes and 
Heroines of Texas Education, for having established the first 
laboratory of experimental psychology in the state, championing 
the movement to consolidate Texas’ rural schools, serving as a 
leader in the organization of the state’s mental health facilities, 
and pioneering in the field of adult education. Mr. Lenz is to be 
highly commended for contributing this important data, which 
will be preserved in the Archives Collection of the Eugene C. 
Barker Texas History Center. 


The admission of Alaska and Hawaii as the forty-ninth and 
fiftieth states in the United States has stirred numerous ripples on 
the national scene during past months. For obvious reasons, most 
Texans have tended to treat the issue with characteristic circum- 
spection, even those concerning the superficial factor of relative 
size. On a serious note, however, even ‘Texans may consider the 
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implications of some of the controversial aspects of Alaskan and 
Hawaiian statehood. 

For some time governmental officials and other experts have 
wrestled with the problem of defining the national limits of the 
expanded United States. Is Alaska a part of the “continental” 
United States? Are Hawaii and Alaska “within the United States?” 
These are but two of the ways in which the central question has 
manifested itself. 

In December the Comptroller General’s Office declared that 
the “continental” reference did not include Alaska. Confusion 
was later compounded when the Internal Revenue Service issued 
an opposing opinion. Hardly had the Internal Revenue Service 
reversed its ruling, however, when the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission agitated the waters of controversy by issuing orders that 
contained the phrase “within the continental United States’ 
rather than “within the United States.” In the face of Alaskan 
opposition to the new terminology, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reversed itself, declaring that the new “continental’”’ 
reference would be confusing as well as superfluous. 

Superficially a tempest in a teapot, the question of Alaskan 
and Hawaiian status in relation to the United States proper is 
actually more than an exercise in semantics. Historically both of 
the new states have developed thus far outside the strict context 
of the ‘‘continental” United States. As Dr. Howard M. Merriman, 
professor of history at George Washington University, explains the 
terminology, it was an outgrowth of the nation’s westward expan- 
sion—a continental expansion. On the other hand, both Alaska 
and Hawaii have been wholly a part of the nation’s “overseas” 
expansion. 

Perhaps the most logical solution to the problem is that pro- 
posed by the National Geographic Society: to use “the United 
States” in reference to all of the states, and “the forty-eight 
contiguous states” in reference to the states that comprised the 
Union prior to the admission of Alaska. In this manner numer- 
ous present difficulties could be effectively obviated. For example, 
unless some distinction is made between the contiguous United 
States and the overseas United States, present practices in the 
statistical study of the nation’s growth and development will be 
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rendered largely meaningless. In the past, the westward move- 
ment of the American people has been well illustrated by the 
determination of succeeding centers of population on the basis 
of the several decennial censuses. In future, unless the national 
limits are properly defined, scholars may well find that the center 
of population lies in the Pacific Ocean some hundreds of miles 
eff the California coast—a center of marine life, but certainly not 
of the United States. 

Texas happily joins its sister states in warmly welcoming the 
newest members of the national family. At the same time, how- 
ever, the Lone Star State would hope that the redefinition of the 
national limits may proceed along logical lines and that mean- 
ingful historical terminology may not be scrapped for ‘““Seward’s 
Folly,” Captain Cook’s “Sweet Leilani, Heavenly Flower,” or 
any other absurdity. ve 


To facilitate the work of the Association, Mrs. Merle Duncan, 
the newly elected president, has broken down the overall pro- 
gram into a number of specialized areas and to each has been 
named a committee composed of outstanding members. The 
committees are: 

Membership: Roger Conger (chairman) , Fred Cotten, Sawnie 
Aldredge, Mrs. Anne Brindley, Rex Strickland, Dan Kilgore, 
E. M. Schiwetz, Margaret Bierschwale, Rupert N. Richardson, 
James D. Carter, and Ohland Morton. 

Committee on Fellows: Llerena Friend (chairman) , Stuart Mc- 
Gregor, Joe B. Frantz, W. C. Holden, and W. M. Pool. 

State Affairs: Ed Clark (chairman), J. P. Bryan, Joe Schmitz, 
Dudley K. Woodward, Jr., and Paul Adams. 

Ways and Means: George Isbell (chairman), R. W. Pettway, 
Henry Dielmann, Ted Dealey, and Ellen C. Garwood. 

The Publication Committee has been reconstituted as follows: 
Merle Duncan (chairman), Herbert Gambrell, Walter Long, 
Ralph Steen, Seymour V. Connor, J. W. Williams, and H. Bailey 
Carroll (ex-officio) . 

In connection with this administrative announcement, it is 
appropriate that notice should also be made of a restatement of 
editorial policy for the Southwestern Historical Quarterly as it 
is prescribed in the constitution and by-laws of the Association. 
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A STATEMENT ON EDITORIAL POLICY FOR THE 
SOUTHWESTERN HIsTORICAL QUARTERLY 

The By-Laws of the Texas State Historical Association provide 
as follows: 

Article II. The principal publication of the Texas State Historical 
Association shall be the Southwestern Historical Quarterly. ... It is 
the responsibility of the Editor to insure that the material for the 
Quarterly, including materials for the Review Section, and all other 
publications shall have a direct bearing on Texas. 


A book that deals exclusively with Texas such as Rupert N. 
Richardson, Texas: The Lone Star State, obviously qualifies as an 
entirely proper title to be reviewed in the Quarterly. Just as 
obviously, R. W. G. Vail, Knickerbocker Birthday, does not qual- 
ify. Inevitably marginal titles and studies appear and at times 
the decision of whether to include or exclude a work for review 
must be somewhat arbitrary. Such a case, for example, is found 
in Thomas D. Clark, Frontier America: The Story of the West- 
ward Movement. In tracing the westward advance of the Amer- 
ican people Clark arrives at Texas in Chapter XVI entitled “Be- 
yond the Sabine” and there follows about twenty-five pages which 
might reasonably command attention from any person interested 
in Texas history. Actually, however, only about 3 per cent of the 
whole book deals with Texas. A decision about reviewing the 
work is difficult and any choice made may be subject to some sort 
of criticism. 

Disregarding, however, the difficulty of classification, the fact 
remains that the Quarterly is not a general review organ. It makes 
no attempt to compete with the American Historical Review in 
the Review’s own designated and specified field. Nevertheless a 
reader of the Quarterly is justified in expecting that an article or 
review in the Quarterly will have a direct bearing on the history 
of Texas and that the writer or reviewer will show what the sub- 
ject or title at hand offers with reference to Texas history. For 
example, a highly creditable and entirely proper review of Clark’s 
Frontier America could be written for the American Historical 
Review with absolutely no reference to Texas. On the other hand 
it is unthinkable that the same review would be suitable for the 
Quarterly. If a person wants the general or comprehensive re- 
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view, he goes to the American Historical Review; if he follows 
the Southwestern Historical Quarterly he expects to find the 
Texas angle, contents, and significance handled. He wants to know 
what contribution is made to the stream of Texas history. The 
Quarterly is by definition ‘‘a journal of Texas history.” 

The responsibility of the Editor of the Quarterly is made abso- 
lutely clear that the review section and the articles must in every 
way have “a direct bearing on the history of Texas.” 

w 

C. Perry Patterson is a great name in the Texas tradition— 
whether one means University of Texas or within the citizenry of 
the state and throughout the nation. To a generation of students 
“Dr. Pat” expounded Constitutional law and Constitutional devel- 
opment. For a generation of scholars “Dr. Pat’’ also wrote text- 
books, treatises, and articles to be recognized as one of the fore- 
most scholars of our time. Officially he has just retired from teach- 
ing; his scholarly production and his fishing have increased. There 
is not a town of any size in Texas where someone does not come 
forth with recollections of “Dr. Pat” and his well-remembered 
classroom techniques. 

He has taken time to review the April Quarterly. His comment 
on the index particularly merits the further attention of the 
membership. 


DEAR CARROLL: 

I have just finished reading critically number 4: April, 1959, of the 
Quarterly and am much impressed with its high quality. It is one of 
the great historical publications of the nation. While all the articles 
are contributions to our historical literature, because of my incom- 
petence, I appreciate some of the articles more than others. Three of 
them, because of my knowledge of the subject matter, especially 
impressed me: 

1. “B Hall of Texas” by Walter E. Long is a classic. It is the most 
illuminating discussion of university affairs that I have ever read. 
I am proud that I had the opportunity of teaching the constitutional 
philosophy of Thomas Jefferson in this seat of democracy. Long de- 
serves an honorary Phi Beta Kappa or LL.D. for his contribution to 
University history. 

2. “Texas Bill of Rights” by J. E. Ericson is an outstanding contri- 
bution. I conducted an M.A. thesis by John R. Anthony on this 
subject years ago. The article develops the sources of the Texas Bill 
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of Rights by quoting from the Bills of Rights of the other states in 
the union in 1846, all of which were based on the famous George 
Mason’s Bill of Rights of Virginia in 1776, which was largely used 
by Jefferson in the Declaration of Independence. 

3. “Santa Anna in Texas: A Mexican Viewpoint” by James Presley 
contributed immensely to a balanced point of view on Texas-Mexican 
relations. There are always two sides to historical problems. The 
article does not change my basic opinion on the justice of the Texas 
Revolution. I enjoyed the information furnished by the article. Mr. 
Presley made a contribution to the literature on this subject. 

One of the most striking features of this issue of the Quarterly is 
the monumental index to Volume LXII of the Quarterly. An adequate 
index is the key to the usefulness of any publication. I have spent 
days in searching for quotations in publications, having no index at 
all or a worthless pretext for an index. You have set a precedent in 
this manner, which if truly followed, would be a great relief from 
the slavery involved in all research. I want to congratulate you on 
this achievement as well as on the mechanics and high character of 
your Quarterly. To me, it ranks on a level with the American His- 
torical Review and in some respects is superior. 


The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly: 


Miss Nell René Bowles 
748 East Santa Clara 
Apartment 5 

San Jose, California 


Mr. Mark Vantine 
P. O. Box 276 
Guymon, Oklahoma 


Mrs. Margaret Kuhlmann 
7000 Braes Blvd. 
Houston 25, Texas 


Mills County Historical Society 
Mrs. J. A. Hester, President 
Box 311 

Goldthwaite, Texas 


Mr. Bennett L. Smith 
Electric Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mrs. Daniel W. Haskew 
1330 Southmore Blvd. 
Houston 4, Texas 


Mrs. Ethel H. Fine 
401 LaFayette Road 
Jamesville, New York 


Senator Dorsey B. Hardeman 
San Angelo, Texas 


Mr. Michael Jordan 
638 West Missouri 
El Paso, Texas 


Mr. Bill Hoffman 
P. O. Box 122 
Kingsland, Texas 


Mr. William Hadskey 
853 Dent Street 
Garland, Texas 


Mr. Alton R. Williams 
309 Buhler Drive 
Garland, Texas 


Garland High School Library 
Garland, Texas 


Mr. R. Jeff Banks 
111 South 15th Street 
Corsicana, Texas 


Mr. Henry A. Lynch, Jr. 
2815 52nd Street 
Lubbock, Texas 


Library 
Kilgore Junior High School 
Kilgore, Texas 


Colonel George Ruhlen 


HQS Army Section, MAAG Tia wan 
APO 63, San Francisco, California 


Mr. Harry Provence 
Waco Times Herald 
Waco, Texas 


Mr. William B. Alderman, Editor 


Texas Parade 
Drawer G, Capitol Station 
Austin 11, Texas 


Dr. Timothy L. Smith 
Department of History 
East Texas State College 
Commerce, Texas 


Mrs. Jesse E. Fox 
1209 Bickler Road 
Austin 4, Texas 


Mr. David W. Hodgson 
1606 B Brackenridge Apts. 
Austin 3, Texas 


Mr. Brockman Horne 
1607 Oakview Drive 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Mrs. Fischer Osburn 
5212 Berkman Drive 
Austin 2, Texas 


Mrs. Richard Craig 
2714 Mount Laurel Land 
Austin 3, Texas 


Nicholson Memorial Library 
400 South Green 
Longview, Texas 


Miss Beulah Fae McClure 
1421 Avenue M 
Lubbock, Texas 


Mrs. E. C. Andrews 
2238 Bullard Road 
Tyler, Texas 


Miss Anita Blair 
The Hotel Texan 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. E. T. Leutwyler 
Box 2361 
Austin, Texas 
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Mr. F. I. Tucker 
P. O. Box 662 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


Mr. Phil M. Russell 
Staff House 130 
McGregor, Texas 


Miss Louise Wood 
White Plaza Hotel 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Allen Driscoll Rooke 
Quinta Primerva 

704 Haskin Road 

San Antonio g, Texas 


Miss Carole McCoy 
402 Avenue D 
Victoria, Texas 


The Robert j. Kleberg Public Library 
329 West Yoakum 
Kingsville, Texas 


Mr. William H. Beasley 
Waldo, Arkansas 


Mr. Hanford Reed 
208 First Federal Bldg. 
Austin 1, Texas 


Mrs. H. B. Hawkins 

Tom S. Lubbock Senior High School 
2004 19th Street 

Lubbock, Texas 


Mr. Theo A. Reuss, Sr. 
502 East Reuss Blvd. 
Cuero, Texas 


Mr. Jay W. Sharp 
1817 Bell 
Longview, Texas 


Mrs. J. C. Rogers, Jr. 
100 S. Ringgold 
West Columbia, Texas 


Mrs. John W. Adams 
Box 1082 
West Columbia, Texas 


West Columbia-Brazoria Consolidated 
School District 
West Columbia, Texas 


Mrs. Ben D. Gibson 
1001 East 4grd Street 
Austin 5, Texas 
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Mrs. Walter Dossett 
1501 Columbus Avenue 
Waco, Texas 


Mrs. W. W. Pruitt 
Stephen F. Austin Hotel 
Austin 64, Texas 


Mr. Joe Bob Golden 
2100 Hartford Road 
Austin 3, Texas 


Mrs. Victor B. Fain 
1315 Garner 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


Mr. Ralph P. Jones 
4415 Fairfax 
Dallas 5, Texas 
Mrs. T. E. Beasley 


Box 92 
Luling Texas 


Kook Keviews 


OTIS A. SINGLETARY, Editor 


Love is a Wild Assault. By Elithe Hamilton Kirkland. New York 
(Doubleday Publishing Company), 1959. Pp. 502. $4.95. 


The Runaway Scrape was gaining in its awesome momentum 
when Harriet Page and her two small children were swept into 
that panicky exodus of Texas settlers fleeing for their lives before 
the marauding advance of Santa Anna’s army. The Mexicans 
were moving eastward across the sparsely settled Republic in 
confident pursuit of General Sam Houston and his forces. Old 
men, women, and children, in every sort of primitive conveyance, 
and on foot, were slogging across the muddy Texas prairies in 
utter confusion. 

Dressed in her most attractive New Orleans finery, the winsome 
Harriet was on her way to visit a neighboring family when an 
alarm was sounded and the entire settlement of Brazoria left 
posthaste to join the passing mass exodus that probably knows 
no counterpart in the annals of American history. 

Riding up on a horse in company with other officials sent to 
guide the terrified refugees to the coast and the safety of waiting 
ships at anchor, was Robert Potter, late of North Carolina, and 
recently appointed secretary of navy of the Republic of Texas. 
Observing the charming young mother’s pitiful condition, he ap- 
proached her with an offer of help which was gratefully accepted. 

Hereby hangs the dramatic tale of those who were caught in 
the maelstrom of Potter’s brief but fiercely intensive role in one 
of the frontier’s most sensational episodes. 

Elithe Hamilton Kirkland, author of Divine Average, has set 
forth in her new historical novel, Love is a Wild Assault, the ex- 
ceptional life stories of these two persons who were cast together 
by strange twists of fate into the midst of a revolution and the 
birth pangs of a new Republic. 

Harriet Ames, the former Mrs. Solomon Page, and later the 
consort of Potter, was eighty-three years of age when she wrote her 
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personal reminiscences which Mrs. Kirkland has so adroitly em- 
ployed as a framework for her current book. These memoirs, 
manuscript copies of which today are in the hands of only a few, 
bear the title “The Life History of Harriet Ames during Early 
Times in Texas.” They are made to order for Elithe Kirkland. 

In her gripping story, Harriet, the narrator, is the heroine, in 
spite of the irascible Potter’s overwhelming personality and his 
constant maneuvering for the center of the stage. Yet in her 
assured, reserved manner, this unusual frontier woman captures 
the reader’s sympathy and respect. Interest is consistently sus- 
tained throughout the narrative. Mrs. Kirkland’s fictional embel- 
lishments of the original, along with her timely interpolations, 
show good taste and sound craftsmanship. Even a seasoned old 
varmint hunter is not likely to be too annoyed over Big Tom, the 
friendly panther, who saves her from a deadly snakebite, and 
later tries to follow her wagon back to Brazoria after a trying 
ordeal in the wilderness. 

The chances are that if Mrs. Ames had not met Robert Potter 
on that memorable day in 1836, there would have been fewer 
provocations to write a “life history.” It seems that most of the 
lives he encountered, even casually, felt the scarifying impact of 
his paradoxical nature and its unpredictable eruptions. 

When he arrived on the Texas scene in 1835, he had served six 
years as a naval midshipman, two terms in the national congress, 
and had been elected twice to the North Carolina state assembly. 
During the last year of his tenure as a public official, he com- 
mitted a crime which horrified the entire South. So barbarous 
was the nature of his act that the word “potterize” became a part 
of the region’s vocabulary. After a brief prison sentence and fine, 
his powerful plea for vindication caused the voters to re-elect him 
to the state legislature. This term was short-lived because of 
charges brought against him which resulted in his expulsion. 

Like many others at this time, Potter decided to start life anew 
in Texas. Arriving in Nacogdoches in July, 1835, he was, during 
the following February, elected delegate to the General Conven- 
tion which convened at Washington-on-the-Brazos on March 1. 
Here his presence was felt. He served on the committee for draft- 
ing a constitution, signed the Declaration of Independence, and 
became the first secretary of the new Republic’s fledgling navy. 
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After rescuing Harriet Page from the Runaway Scrape, he took 
her aboard the schooner Flash, which soon dropped anchor in 
Galveston Harbor. On this ship, she and other women found 
refuge until after the battle of San Jacinto. Her decision to go 
to Kentucky and live with relatives prompted Potter to arrange 
passage for her to New Orleans, where he went also, on official 
business. His term of office ended while there when Sam Houston 
became President of the Republic. 

Claiming that a yellow fever epidemic was imminent, the ex- 
secretary hurried his charges onto a vessel headed for Shreveport. 
Here Potter coaxed Harriet into sojourning on his land grant in 
Northeast Texas until overland travel to Kentucky became safe. 
Then it was that they went through a form of marriage ceremony, 
observing the frontier custom of signing a bond in the presence 
of witnesses. 

They built a home on a cypress-fringed promontory on Caddo 
Lake. Here children were born to them, and they farmed and 
raised livestock. Potter was elected senator from his district, mak- 
ing bitter enemies in his rough and tumble campaign for office. 
While he was in Austin, Harriet stayed at Potter’s Point, manag- 
ing their new establishment and enduring hardships which would 
have broken a person of lesser fibre. 

The Senator’s feuding nature brought him a showdown with 
Pinckney Rose, a neighbor of similar propensities. As tempers 
flared, these two dangerous men and their followers resorted to 
armed conflict. Potter, upon finding his house surrounded in the 
early dawn by a Rose posse, decided to make a dash for safety. 
He plunged into the lake only to receive a fatal bullet in his head 
when he surfaced for air. 

Potter’s sudden death does not end this story. It is, however, 
an inevitable climax which merely removed his living presence 
from the shocking disclosures and vicissitudes which followed. 
Harriet suffered further defeats, but in the end she was winner. 
At least she had the last word in her autobiography which was 
brought to light years after the tumult had subsided. Apparently 
none of the old enemies was left to refute her convincing account 
of the controversies which clouded her life. 

One of the earliest impressions will be that of the novelist’s 
sincerity and honesty of purpose. Combining a wealth of his- 
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torical fact within a fictional framework, Mrs. Kirkland sees that 
these two ingredients are well blended. Her handling of this 
intricate mass of material, weaving it into a five hundred page 
novel full of strong characterizations and vivid portrayals of 
frontier existence, shows writing talent equal to her great energy 
and imagination. Those who have previous knowledge of the 
narrative’s events, personalities, and geographical settings will be 
impressed by her accuracy of detail, which obviously is the result 
of long and careful research. Anyone wishing to do background 
reading on her factual sources, as this reviewer did, will not only 
recognize the writer's ability as an investigator, but will be re- 
warded by an exciting sort of historical adventure. 

Do not be put off by the title. This is a good book, and Elithe 
Kirkland is a thoroughly accomplished writer. 

In her introduction, she credits Dr. H. Bailey Carroll, director 
of the Texas State Historical Association, and Dr. George W. 
Salmon, Houston physician, with bringing about her first contact 
with the Harriet Ames material. It is to be hoped that this trium- 
virate of literary scout, impresario, and writer will continue their 


creditable activities in the years to come. 
Bos Poo. 


Will Clayton: A Short Biography. By Ellen Clayton Garwood. 
Austin (University of Texas Press), 1958. Pp. 164. Illustra- 


tions. $3.00. 


With the Cold War now well into its second decade, we can 
begin to view the continuing crisis with a sense of prespective. 
The dramatic episodes—the Berlin blockade, the Korean War, 
the Suez debacle—remain as significant landmarks, but beneath 
the surface the long-run decisions and policies become more ap- 
parent. For American policy, the most crucial decision came in 
1947 when the United States developed the Marshall Plan to 
stimulate the economic recovery of Europe. From that action has 
flowed the one shining success of American diplomacy in the Cold 
War—the creation of a vigorous Western Europe firmly opposed 
to Soviet expansion. 

In the biography of her father, Mrs. Garwood reveals the cre- 
ative role played by Will Clayton in the evolution of the Marshall 
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Plan in the spring of 1947. As Undersecretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Clayton developed the outline of the program 
General Marshall offered to Europe in his famous speech at Har- 
vard in June, 1947. This contribution by Clayton marked the 
climax of a distinguished career of public service. Attracted first 
to Franklin Roosevelt by his reciprocal tariff policy, Clayton left 
his cotton-brokerage firm in 1940 to serve as an adviser on Latin 
American economic affairs. During World War II he worked in 
the Commerce and State departments, and won recognition as 
an expert on international trade policy. Throughout his govern- 
ment service, which terminated with his retirement in 1948, Clay- 
ton worked for the lowering of trade barriers. In his view, the 
Marshall Plan was but one piece of a larger pattern in the devel- 
opment of unrestricted trade between the nations of the free 
world. 

This biography is of great value to the historian. Though 
strongly sympathetic to her father, Mrs. Garwood reveals his per- 
sonal faults as well as his virtues in tracing his business career. 
Beginning as a boy in a cotton-brokerage concern in New York, 
Clayton quickly advanced to a highly-responsible position in the 
company, and then in 1903 he helped found Anderson, Clayton, 
and Company, which became the largest cotton-brokerage firm in 
the world. Able and ambitious, Clayton worked intensely to ad- 
vance his company, and as Mrs. Garwood suggests, at times un- 
leashed his emotions on his family. The personal detail which 
the author alone could supply provides an intimate portrait of 
Will Clayton. 

Clayton’s firm first centered in Oklahoma, but in 1916 Clayton 
moved the headquarters to Houston in order to be in a central 
position between American cotton-producing areas and foreign 
markets. From this time forward, except for his years in Wash- 
ington, Clayton lived in Texas and it was here that his company 
grew to world-wide proportions. Though Mrs. Garwood passes 
briefly over Clayton’s business career in Texas, she does point out 
his great achievement in revising future contracts on the New 
York Cotton Exchange to permit delivery in southern ports. This 
long-overdue reform won Clayton the praise of the entire South 
and especially of his fellow-citizens in Houston. After his retire- 
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ment from government service in 1948, Clayton briefly resumed 
an active role in Anderson, Clayton and Company and then de- 
voted a great deal of his time and his fortune to local civic affairs 
in Houston. 

In such a brief biography, it is impossible for Mrs. Garwood 
to develop fully her father’s business and governmental career. 
But she provides an outline, in places quite full, which reveals 
the contributions of Will Clayton to American foreign policy and 
furnishes the basis for a more detailed study by later biographers. 
Rosert A. DIVINE 

University of Texas 
History of Blinn College, 1883-1958. By Charles F. Schmidt. Fort 

Worth (University Supply and Equipment Company), 1958. 
Pp. viii+100. 


The year 1935 marks two important incidents in the life of 
Charles F. Schmidt, the author of the book here under review. 
In 1935 he succeeded Dr. A. A. Grusendorf as president of Blinn 
Memorial College at Brenham, Texas, and also saw the publica- 
tion of his History of Blinn Memorial College covering the period 
from its founding in 1883 to 1934, the year in which the Method- 
ist Church ceased to sponsor the school. This new book covers an 
additional twenty-four years in the life of the college. It is based 
upon source material from the records of the Southern German 
Conference bearing particularly upon the educational enterprise 
of this college. Reports and articles found in the Texas Stern, the 
conference paper, articles in the Brenham Banner-Press, the cata- 
logues of the college during the seventy-five years covered by this 
book, college publications and minutes of the Board of trustees, 
and Reverend Carl Urbantke’s Aus Meinen Lebensfuehrungen, 
published in 1902, furnished the author with other material for 
writing his work. So much from the foreword. 

From the introduction by Mrs. M. H. Ehlert, head of the col- 
lege’s Department of English, the reader sees that the college 
began as a mission school, changed in 1889 to a school of academy 
rank, which in 1937 became a school of junior college rank, the 
first tax-supported junior college in the state, the property owners 
of Washington County footing the bill. 

The table of contents reveals that up to the writing of the book 
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the college had seven presidents and three since. The work of 
these men is related in separate chapters, and the author gives 
appropriate credit to their work. Ex-students of Blinn Memorial 
College and collectors of Texana will not want to be without a 
copy of this well-done and richly illustrated work. It will have 
its place in the educational history of Texas. 

Rupo_ru L. BiEsELE 


The Camp, the Bivouac, and the Battlefield. By W. L. Gammage. 
Introduction by Ted R. Worley. Little Rock (Arkansas 
Southern Press), 1958. Pp. viiit+150. Maps, illustrations, and 
muster rolls. 


Those ‘casual readers” or students of the Civil War who are 
especially interested in the activities of Arkansas and ‘Texas troops 
will recognize this little “grayback” as a significant contribution 
to their list of printed sources. The author, Dr. Washington 
Lafayette Gammage, of Cherokee County, ‘Texas, served as regi- 
mental surgeon to the 4th Arkansas Infantry Regiment, Con- 
federate States Army. He later became brigade surgeon to 
McNair’s Brigade which included Gammage’s beloved 4th Ar- 
kansas. His account of the 4th Arkansas begins with its organiza- 
tion in the summer of 1861, and concludes on December 10, 
1863, at which time the regiment was bivouacked near Brandon, 
Mississippi. 

Gammage built the book around his journal and published it 
in limited edition at Selma, Alabama, in 1864. Apparently issued 
without covers, the history became a rare Confederate imprint. 
Ted R. Worley, who introduces the reprint, says that in several 
years of searching only three copies of Gammage were located. 

The 4th Arkansas, mustered from the counties of Hemp- 
stead, Montgomery, Lafayette, Calhoun, Polk, and Pike in south- 
west Arkansas, distinguished itself at Elkhorn (or Pea Ridge), 
Richmond, Kentucky, Murfreesboro, and Chickamauga, in the 
battles of the Atlanta campaign, with John B. Hood in Tennessee, 
and finally with Joseph E. Johnston in North Carolina. 

Gammage included no negative personal criticism or evalua- 
tion of commanders. He even spoke highly of Braxton Bragg, 
“our gallant old iron-hearted Gen.” After Elkhorn he expressed 
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bitterness at the Confederate defeat which he and ‘“‘many’’ be- 
lieved was attributable to bad management and not to Generals 
Ben McCulloch, McIntosh, or Sterling Price. After the heart- 
breaking withdrawal from Kentucky, Gammage wondered why 
Confederate forces had gone north in the first place if the Con- 
federacy lacked the reserves to sustain them in their bold inva- 
sion. He decided that those were “grave questions which better 
military men than I have failed to answer satisfactorily, and I 
shall not attempt it.” 

The author attacks the Yankees furiously with Rebel yell and 
gallant men at every action, and his prose rings with boom of 
shotguns, muskets, and artillery. He makes no attempt, however, 
to follow tactics closely, even those of the 4th Arkansas. The 
battle account and result are in general terms, spiced with anec- 
dotes about the conduct of his men. 

Gammage writes with evident warmth of the fraternity be- 
tween McNair’s Arkansas and Ector’s Texas Brigade. These troops, 
braced together so many times under fire, exchanged friendly 
nicknames, McNair with his “Joshes” and Ector with his “Chubs.” 

For the medical historian there is some discussion of field hos- 
pital activity. Perhaps most significant along this line are the 
tables after each action showing killed and wounded, how shot, 
and remarks as to death or recovery. 

The last forty-three pages are given over to biographical 
sketches of Generals McNair and Ector, other officers, and sur- 
geons, and to an elaborate muster roll of the 4th Arkansas, show- 
ing the record of each soldier down to the date of publication. 


James L. NicHoLs 
Stephen F. Austin State College 


Reluctant Empire: The Mind of Texas. By George Fuermann. 
New York (Doubleday and Company), 1957. Pp. 270. Illus- 
trations and index. $4.00. 


This thoughtful and mature work relentlessly analyzes the 
shortcomings of the state of Texas while also providing a rather 
modest appraisal of its virtues. George Fuermann, author of 
Houston: Land of the Big Rich, has as columnist for the Houston 
Post gained experience with and insight into the dissimilar worlds 
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of wealth and culture in the state. Though himself a Texan since 
the age of five, he tries to maintain a strictly objective viewpoint 
in his discussion of the Texas mind, letting the facts speak for 
themselves, and is for the most part successful in this. Having 
obviously gained a certain insight into contemporary Texas pol- 
itics, economics, traditions, and customs, he presents these in a 
clear, readable style not devoid of humor. 

Fuermann focuses his book on the years since World War II, 
adding little of the early history of the state, and that at the end 
of the book. His critical faculties are turned on several signifi- 
cant themes that go to make up the mind of Texas. The state’s 
one-party politics are said to have weakened the government and 
caused the people to “react ineffectively” to the recent political 
scandals. The background of Texas political thinking is the 
philosophy of States Rights, which Fuermann calls ‘the Holy 
Grail of modern Texas aspirations.” In the mid-twentieth century, 
however, these sacred ideals, oftentimes based on conservative 
demagoguery, are being challenged by a growing liberalism. 
“Texas is being retreaded with modern principles.” Oil gets at 
least as much, if not more, attention than politics; for, as Fuer- 
mann so aptly puts it, “Texas is oil.” Oil is the lifeblood of the 
state economically, yet, it is pointed out, oil and its by-products 
directly reward few Texans percentage-wise. Its meaning to the 
state is greatly braced, though, by the myths which surround it. 
A Texan would no more criticize it than he would criticize Texas 
itself, but the actions of a few Texas oil magnates in trying to 
influence politics in other states are not supported by the people, 
since only 2,200 rather than the predicted 40,000 turned out to 
hear Senator Joseph McCarthy speak at San Jacinto in 1954. The 
legends of “Big Rich” and “millionism” are not neglected by 
any means, and several quite amusing tales are related about such 
figures as J. M. (“Silver Dollar’) West, Jr., Mrs. Guy Waggoner, 
and H. R. Cullen. Additional humor is added by such appealing 
phrases as the chapter title “Crude Descending a Staircase” and 
by the quotations liberally spread throughout the work of state- 
ments by such men as Frederick Law Olmsted, Rafael Semmes, 
Hubert Mewhinney, and J. Frank Dobie on the subject of Texas 
and ‘Texans. 
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The phenomenon of rapidly growing urbanization is declared 
to be a major cause of the new Texas liberalism. The conflict of 
this with the rural-dominated State Legislature is obvious. Yet, 
there is a cleavage in the urban trend itself as Fuermann shows 
in his comparison of Houston and Dallas. Houston leads the lib- 
eral trend in state politics, though it is itself troubled by internal 
conservative-liberal differences, especially in the field of educa- 
tion. Dallas, on the other hand, is the stronghold of state conser- 
vatism but is more “Yankeefied.” Houston has more gusto, as the 
author says: ““Texas sees the two cities as un-Texan; visitors see 
Texas in Houston’s character.” The theme of religious zeal is well 
covered also, especially in its relation to the problem of racial 
prejudice. The dominant position of the “hard-shell” fundamen- 
talist Baptist Church has been largely responsible for the state’s 
conservative mores. A more liberal attitude toward racial integra- 
tion has been taken notably by leaders of the Protestant Episcopal 
and Roman Catholic faiths, but many members of even these 
denominations are personally opposed to their churches’ official 
stands. Finally, Fuermann deals with the Texas intellectual scene. 
Emphasis in this category is placed on the writings of Texas’ “Big 
Three’—Walter Prescott Webb, J. Frank Dobie, and Roy Bedi- 
chek. The diversity of these varied themes is an indication of 
the essence, for the author, of the mind of Texas. 

George Fuermann thus details the struggle of Texas to free 
itself of its heritage of myths, ruralism, and conformity while 
still maintaining its traditions and obvious individuality. This 
individualty has unfortunately become so enlarged by the public 
actions of some Texans that it has reached the state of sheer non- 
sense, as the author describes it in a chapter entitled ‘““The Texas 
Neurosis.” But Texans are finally learning to laugh at themselves, 
and Fuermann hopes Texas’ bad reputation brought on by the 
above can still be retrieved. The faults of Texas, thus approach- 
ing the status of a national joke, are said to stem more from its 
youth, size (more of a region than a state), and cultural com- 
plexity than from the more usually given concentration of oil. 
Texans are compared to new Americans anywhere faced with the 
enlarged opportunity of a frontier environment. Fuermann here 
would seem to follow the interpretation of Walter Prescott Webb’s 
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The Great Frontier, that in such a situation goals became per- 
sonal and materialistic rather than social and aesthetic or reform. 
A certain criticism may be leveled at the book in that it concen- 
trates so heavily on eastern and urban Texas that the great plains 
of West Texas are all but left out. Also, it may seem that the 
details given on the internal problems of Houston and Dallas are 
a bit excessive even in view of their importance as symptoms 
of wider significance. These small objections, however, are quite 
overshadowed by the general excellence of the work. Fuermann, 
it will perhaps be comforting for some Texans to note, sees that 
our state’s “overlong adolescence is fading. ... As Texas grows,” 
he concludes, “its non-conformity will melt to some extent.” But, 
though Texans do want to be thought of as normal, “neither the 
state nor America would gain if Texas shed its individuality.” 
Puitip F. PATMAN 


Essays in Mexican History. Edited by Thomas E. Cotner and co- 
edited by Carlos E. Castafieda. Austin (The Institute of Latin 
American Studies), 1958. Pp. xvi+ 309. $4.50. 


This volume of Essays in Mexican History has been brought out 
as a memorial to Charles W. Hackett, the internationally known 
authority on Latin American history, who served as the first 
director of the Institute of Latin American Studies at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Dr. Hackett was identified with the work of the 
Texas State Historical Association for more than three decades, 
having been a fellow and member of the publications committee 
and serving as managing and associate editor of the Quarterly. 

During thirty-three years at the University Dr. Hackett directed 
approximately seventy master’s theses and thirty-five doctoral dis- 
sertations in the Latin American history field, and the essays in 
this volume have been written by students who took their degrees 
under Dr. Hackett’s guidance. The political, economic, and dip- 
lomatic history of Mexico was an area in which many of the 
students did research, and with this in mind the Editorial Com- 
mittee for the Charles W. Hackett Memorial Volume selected 
Mexico and Mexican history as the theme for this publication. 

Fifteen essays have been chosen for the three sections of the 
book: The Colonial Period, 1521-1808; The Struggle for Inde- 
pendence and the First Empire, 1808-1823; and The National 
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Period, 1823-1955. Those essays having particular reference to 
and dealing directly with Texas history include “Spanish Coloniza- 
tion of the Lower Rio Grande,” by Florence Johnson Scott, and 
“Martin de Alarcon and the Founding of San Antonio,” by Fritz 
Leo Hoffman. The work also has a biography of Dr. Hackett, a 
list of his writings, and a list of his graduate students and their 
theses and dissertation topics. 

Essays in Mexican History is certainly a fine tribute to the 
scholar who contributed some eleven books and pamphlets and 
two hundred articles and monographs on Latin American history. 
Especially important, as Editor Thomas E. Cotner points out, is 
that ‘““The splendid work of Professor Hackett did not come to 
an end upon his death. His students and his students’ students 
will continue his work, and his influence will be felt for all time.” 

DorMAN H. WINFREY 


Saga of Anderson: The Proud Story of a Historic Texas Com- 
munity. By Irene Taylor Allen, New York (Greenwich Book 
Publishers), 1957. Pp. 322. Illustrations, bibliography. $5.00. 


Nestled in the rolling hills of the juncture of the pine-post oak 
belts of southeast Texas is the little farming community of Ander- 
son. In the days when Texas was a northern Mexican province, the 
Anderson area was a center of colonial settlement. As early as 1821 
settlers began moving in, erecting cabins, and cultivating the soil 
in the vicinity. Population increased, and as the colonial period 
drew to a close and the new Republic began its ten-year struggle, 
the area that was to become Anderson laid its political, economic, 
and cultural foundations. Grimes County was incorporated in 
1846, and after some controversy the seat of government, named 
in honor of Kenneth L. Anderson, last vice president of the 
Republic of Texas, came into being. 

Irene Taylor Allen, Anderson resident and school teacher, tells 
Anderson’s story in a topical-chronological narrative, considering 
numerous aspects of the town’s development. The initial chapters 
set forth the story of Indians, early settlement, frontier life, and 
the incorporation of Grimes County. Business development and 
transportation and communication are traced in some detail, and 
the chapter entitled “Cultural Advances” surveys the develop- 
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ment of education and a number of civic and fraternal organiza- 
tions. The churches of Anderson receive considerable attention, 
and though their development may not be the most important 
phase in Anderson’s history, Mrs. Allen’s treatment of them forms 
the most impressive part of her book. She employed primary 
sources, using official church records. Anderson was early a center 
of Baptist activity with the organization of the Texas Baptist 
State Convention there in 1848. One item of current interest is 
the fact that in the period before the Civil War and in the decade 
following more than half the membership of the Anderson Baptist 
Church was Negro; during the period 1876-1880, after the close 
of Reconstruction, withdrawal of Negro members reduced total 
membership from 153 to 69. The chapter labeled “Political His- 
tory” is perhaps misnamed, since it is devoted largely to the role 
of Anderson citizens in military conflicts from the Texas Revolu- 
tion to the Korean War. Occupying approximately one-third of 
the work are biographical sketches of Anderson residents. 

Mrs. Allen’s work contains much useful information, but unfor- 
tunately mechanical imperfections are visible. Organization is 
lacking, and the author’s rhetoric is sometimes confusing. In many 
instances long direct quotations were used where a concise para- 
phrase would have been more effective. The full and intriguing 
table of contents is deceiving. “Kickapoo Indians,” a major sub- 
division in the table of contents, receives barely two sentences 
within the work itself. “Farming and Stock Raising,” relating 
the early activities of Anderson’s most important occupation, is 
covered in less than a page. There is an imbalance among some of 
the larger topics. The Anderson Baptist Church is given more 
attention than education, and a discussion of historic landmarks 
occupies only slightly less space than the development of business 
and industry in Anderson. Although Mrs. Allen notes that Ander- 
son has been incorporated on two occasions, she fails to present 
adequate information on the town’s political development or its 
governmental officials—a glaring omission when one considers that 
the object of the work is to record the history of the town. 

In many instances Mrs. Allen has utilized original sources, an 
admirable attainment. Her brief but impressive bibliography lists 
county commissioners’ court records, minutes of school board 
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meetings, church minutes, letters, and other manuscripts; news- 
papers were also employed. No town records, however, are listed; 
if they exist and are available they might have been utilized. 
Some of the footnotes are rather confusing. Because of the many 
personal references Mrs. Allen’s work will be of greatest interest 
to Anderson citizens, and although imperfections are present it 
is a positive contribution to the list of growing Texas local 
histories. 


RayMonp E. WHITE 


Contributors 


ELLEN BARTLETT BALLOou, “‘Scudder’s Journey to Texas, 1859,” 
is a member of the Department of English in Brown University. 
A graduate of Wellesley College and Northwestern University, 
Mrs. Ballou joins the long and respected list of Northerners whose 
scholarly investigations have led to important contributions to 
Texas history. While examining the papers of Horace E. Scudder 
preparatory to writing an extended study of the New England 
editor’s critical writing, Mrs. Ballou discovered the diary that is 
the basis of her article in the present issue. Association members 
will recognize the document and Mrs. Ballou’s treatment of it as 
important additions to knowledge of Texas on the eve of the Civil 
War. 


Tep Deatey, “ “The Dallas Spirit’: The Last Fool Flight,” is 
the president of the Dallas News and has long been an active 
member of the Association. His article on Captain William P. 
Erwin and the Dole Fight is an important contribution to knowl- 
edge of the pioneer days of aviation. For relating this particular 
episode, perhaps no living man is better equipped to speak than 
Mr. Dealey. At the time of the Dole Fight he was a veteran of 
more than a decade of reporting for the Dallas News, and his 
appointment as a special correspondent for the event was most in 
order. As a consequence, in his article, he speaks in the dual role 
of historian and participant. 


Wayne Garp, “The Mooar Brothers, Buffalo Hunters,” long a 
member and fellow of the Association, is well-known as an edi- 
torial writer on the Dallas News. One of the state’s most produc- 
tive writers, Mr. Gard is the author of The Chisholm Trail and 
numerous other historical works on Texas and the West. His sixth 
book, The Great Buffalo Hunt, is scheduled for fall publication. 


MERTON L. DILLon, “Benjamin Lundy in Texas,” is a member 
of the Department of History in Texas Technological College. A 
graduate of the University of Michigan, he is a member of several 
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regional and national learned societies. Particularly interested in 
slavery and Southern history, Dr. Dillon has written several studies 
that have been published in various scholarly journals. 


James R. ““The Ames Case Revisited,’ writes with 
the authority of a distinguished jurist well-versed in the intricate 
technicalities of his profession. Before becoming an associate 
justice of the Texas Supreme Court in 1957, Judge Norvell had 
been an associate justice of the Court of Civil Appeals, San An- 
tonio, for some seventeen years, and earlier he had practiced law 
for several years in Edinburg. 


KATHERINE WILLIAMS, “The Great Pearl Hunt at Caddo Lake, 
1909-1911,” is an advanced student at the University of Texas 
who exemplifies the best in promising young historians. In this 
article she has ably demonstrated her understanding of the im- 
portance of local history and the techniques whereby a scholar 
may delve to the grass roots sources of important historical nar- 


rative. 


LLERENA FRIEND, ““Thomas W. Bell Letters,” is the librarian of 
the University of Texas Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 
Well-known and appreciated by all scholars in Texas history who 
have had occasion to use the facilities of the Barker Center, Miss 
Friend has been closely connected with the Association for years. 
Before coming to the University of Texas, she was a most able 
Junior Historian sponsor in Wichita Falls, and later she became 
an editorial assistant on the Association’s Handbook of Texas. 
Her book, Sam Houston: The Great Designer (1954), won the 
Summerfield G. Roberts award. 


Joun G. Farmer, “Pifieda’s Sketch,” is an honor graduate of 
the University of Texas and is presently a research associate in 
the Archives Collection of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center in Austin. Earlier he was translator of the Spanish Archives 
of the General Land Office for several vears. 


For More Than 56 Years... 
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Good Providers 


Since its founding in 1903, Southwestern Life has 
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to the public. 


Southwestern Life now provides financial protection 
of more than one billion, 870 million dollars for more 


than 300,000 policyowners and their dependents. 


Assets of the Company now total more than 450 
million dollars, placing it in the top three per cent 


among life insurance companies in the nation. 


As it has grown in size and financial strength, 
Southwestern Life has grown in service. Total policy 
benefits paid by the Company to policyowners and 


beneficiaries now exceed 300 million dollars. 


Southwestern Life serves the states of Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, New Mexico, 


Arizona, and California. 
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THE SPANISH ELEMENT 
IN TEXAS WATER LAW 


By Betty Eakle Dobkins 


Titles to some 280,000 acres of Texas land originated in grants made 
by the Crown of Spain or by the Republic of Mexico. For these lands, 
the prevailing law, even today, is the Hispanic-American civil law. 
Mrs. Dobkins’ timely book offers an intensive and unusually read- 
able study of the subject. She has traced water law from its origin in 
the ancient world to the present, emphasizing and interpreting its 
application in Texas. Copious notes and a complete bibliography make 
the work especially valuable. Charts and maps. $5.00 


THIS INFERNAL WAR 
The Confederate Letters of Sgt. Edwin H. Fay 


Edited by Bell Irvin Wiley, with the assistance of 
Miss Lucy E. Fay 


THIS INFERNAL WAR brings to the reader a collection of letters 
written during the period 1862-65 by a soldier-scholar, a Harvard man 
in the Rebel ranks, who was unusually sensitive to his surroundings 
and articulate in describing them. These letters, written by Sergeant 
Fay to his wife at home in Louisiana, are highly contemporary in 
spirit. They reveal the ordinary hardships of soldierly life—abomina- 
ble food, dirt, physical discomforts. 

“Fay’s letters . . . reveal with rare intimacy the life and thoughts 
of a soldier in the Trans-Mississippi theatre of operations. . . . The 
editing is splendid.” Earl Schench Miers, The New York Times Book 
Review. $6.00 


At your favorite bookstore or from 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS, AUSTIN 12 
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MORRISON BOOK STORE 


118 NORTH 6th STREET — WACO, TEXAS 


Our Publications: 


(a) IN THE PATH OF EVENTS WITH COLONEL MARTIN 
LALOR CRIMMINS by CHRIS EMMETT (author of Texas Camel 
Tales; SHANGHAI PIERCE and other books) published, April 20th, 
1959. 367 pages—Library Congress Catalog Card No. 59-11066. Col. 
Crimmins was a Soldier, Naturalist, Historian and Gentleman. Col. 
Crimmins was a “Rough Rider,” one of Teddy Roosevelt’s recruits. 
He probably fell in love with San Antonio as he returned soon as 
possible. His father was a rich New York contractor and there is 
lots of interesting New York history in the book. The foreword was 
written by the Colonel before he died. I had the good fortune to go 
on a short snake hunt with Col. Crimmins about five years ago 
down on the Texas Coast and I had to really “pick ’em up and put 
’em down” to keep up with him. Every library in Texas, New York 
and the U. S. Army should have this book—there is enough ad- 
venture for a young or old reader written by that excellent author 
CHRIS EMMETT of San Antonio, Texas, who knew the Colonel for 
25 years. Limited Edition — $5.75. 


(b) Facsimile of Gov. Sam Houston Broadside of 1861 for 
Secession of Texas—8 by 19 inches. AND facsimile of Texas Procla- 
mation Calling for 2,000 CSA Troops in 1861 by Gov. Edward Clark. 
7 by 12 inches. Both mailed in tube — $1.00. 


(c) Billy The Kid. Las Vegas, New Mexico, Newspaper Accounts 
of his Career. Just as pub. while he was in jail there. 8vo. prtd. 
wrp. 32 pages. 1958 — $1.50. 


(d) Here’s Yer Mule, being the Diary of Thos. C. Smith, Texas 
Cavalry, as he wrote it in 1862, with illus. and words and music of 
the song “Here’s Your Mule.” Only 100 copies on deckle-edge paper 
bound in leather. Camp life, visit to San Antonio, bushwhackers and 
dead Germans near Fredericksburg—He was 18 when this was written 
and the words are just as he spelled them, no editing. Later he 
became a lawyer in Waco and died here in 1913. — $10.00. 

We also printed about a hundred copies of the above bound in 
blue cloth with trimmed edges for libraries — $5.00. 40% discount 5 


or more. 
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THE BIO 
NOTORIOUS WOMAN IN TEXAS 


_Elithe Hamilton Kirkland 


. . . presenting the adventures of one of Texas’ most sensational women . . 
rings of fact and authenticity.”—Lewis Nordyke, New York Times 


An outstanding piece of Texana by a leading Texas writer 


From your bookdealer 


Doubleday and Company 


New York, New York 
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For the Younger Historian 


Looking Back 


To a keener apprecia- 
tion of the men and 
events that shaped the 
nation’s destiny, this 
thrilling account of the 
famous expedition of 
Texans who invaded 
Mexico, in direct viola- 
tion of the orders of 
their commanders, is 


THE MIER EXPEDITION heartily recommended. 
By Walter F. McCaleb $2.00. 


For the Older Historian 
Looking Ahead 


To the charm of the 
day of the horse and 
buggy, when life moved 
at a slower, more leis- 
urely pace, this nostal- 
gic account by an au- 
thor who was himself | 
a part of that era, 
makes absorbing read- 
ing. $3.95. 


LIVERY STABLE DAYS 
By Upton Barnard 


Order From 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Book Publishers of the Southwest 
918 N. St. Mary’s Street San Antonio, Texas 
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Two for the HISTORIAN 


The period between 1859 and 1883 ranks among 
the most turbulent and chaotic in Texas history. 
This meticulously documented account tells the 
entire thrilling story—in the day of Reconstruc- 
tion, and Governor E. J. Davis. $3.95. 


TROUBLESOME TIMES 
IN TEXAS 


By Marion Humphreys Farrow 


The Nueces Headwaters flow 
in four Texas counties: Ed- 
wards, Real, Kinney and 
Uvalde. Here is the story of 
this region—and of the peo- 
ple who made it great. Near- 
} ly 400 photographs. $7.50. 


NUECES 
HEADWATER 
COUNTRY 


By A. A. Stovall 


HISTORY in the LIGHTER VEIN 


SNIDE LIGHTS 
ON TEXAS HISTORY 


By Ananias Twist 


A delightful satire that lampoons the BIGGEST, 
the GREATEST, the MOST FAMOUS state in 
the Union! A rollicking blending of tomfoolery 
and nonsense—Texas history as it might have 
been written. (But fortunately wasn’t.) $2.50. 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Publishers of the Southwest 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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THE TEXAS STATE 4 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin Williamson: Texas’ 
Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: Founder of Texas, 
1793-1836: A Chapter in the Westward Movement of the Anglo- 
American People. 1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes F., Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860: A Study 
from the United States Census. 1949. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.00. 


Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860. 
1949, $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Vols. 
I-XL, July, 1897-April, 1937. 1950. $12.50. 


order from 
TEXAS STATE 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, Texas. 1951. $3.50. 


Eaves, Charles Dudley, and C. A. Hutchinson, Post City, Texas. 1952. 
$5.00. 


The Handbook of Texas. 2 vols. 1952. $30.00. 


Carroll, H. Bailey, and Milton R. Gutsch, Texas History Theses. 1955. 
$5.00. 


Elliott, Claude, Theses on Texas History. 1955. $5.00. 
Crouch, Carrie J., A History of Young County, Texas. 1956. $5.00. 


Stambaugh, J. Lee, and Lillian J. Stambaugh, A History of Collin 
County, Texas. 1958. $7.50. 


Schwettmann, Martin W., Santa Rita. Facsimile Edition. 1958. $3.50. 
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A HISTORY OF 
COLLIN COUNTY 
TEXAS 


Volume III of ; 

7 

Texas County and Local History Series I 
by J. LEE and LILLIAN J. STAMBAUGH ; 

tl 


The contents include: geography and topography; prehistoric 
life; Indians; early settlers; creation of the county; establish- T 
ment of towns; Civil War and Reconstruction; schools, churches, 
and newspapers; economic development; social conditions; and 
biographies. ac 


PRICE $7.50 ec 


A publication of the w 
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TEXANA FROM STECK 


THE LIFE AND SERVICES OF 
BEN McCULLOCH 
Rose. A facsimile of the original published in 
1888. A much sought after volume about a man 
who shared in the most dramatic episodes of 
Texas. FACSIMILE—264 pp. $10.00 


LIFE OF “BIG FOOT” WALLACE 
Sowell. Purported by Wallace himself to be 

the only authentic and accurate record of his 

life ever written. FACSIMILE—128 pp. $10.00 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
BEN THOMPSON 


Walton. Detailed and authentic account of 
the life and adventures of one of the most brave 
and fearless men of the West. Written by a life 
time friend. FACSIMILE—232 pp. $10.00 


THE EVOLUTION OF A STATE 
Smithwick. Reminiscenses as exciting as an 
adventure story. J. Frank Dobie calls this the 
“Best of all books dealing with life in early 
Texas.” FACSIMILE—354 pp. $3.50 


EARLY TIMES IN TEXAS 

Duval. Originally published in 1892, it is the 
account of the massacre at Goliad and the story 
of Fannin’s campaign. The sequel, THE 
YOUNG EXPLORERS, is also included in this 
edition. FACSIMILE—253 pp. $3.50 


BIG FOOT WALLACE 

Duval. An amazingly accurate biography of 
Wallace written in a vigorous, robust style by 
an author who has been called the first man 
of letters in Texas. FACSIMILE—292 pp. $3.50 


HISTORY OF TEXAS 

Yoakum. A scholarly study of Texas history 
from its settlement in 1685 to its annexation. 
This was the first accurate and readable history 
of Texas. FACSIMILE—z058 pp. $10.00 


THE STECK COMPANY 


HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION IN 
TEXAS 
Newell. Reliable information based on official 
documents. FACSIMILE—215 pp. $3.00 


MANUSCRIPT LETTERS AND 
DOCUMENTS OF EARLY TEXIANS 


E. W. Winkler, Ed.—i55 selected documents 
and letters of Texas from 1821 to 1845. 
FACSIMILE—3122 pp. $10.00 


VISIT TO TEXAS 

Author Unknown. A journal of an unknown 
traveler through parts of Texas in 1831. 
FACSIMILE—264 pp. $5.00 


TEXAS AND THE TEXIANS 
Foote. Rare documents of the Fredonian Re- 
bellion and Fannin’s command. 2 vols. FAC- 
SIMILE—717 pp. Set, $7.50 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
HENRY SMITH 
Brown. The life of the first American gover- 
nor of Texas. A reprint of the original edition. 
387 $3.50 
JOURNAL OF THE TEXIAN 
EXPEDITION AGAINST MIER 
Green. A zestful account of the expedition, 
imprisonment at Perote, and the drawing of 
the beans. FACSIMILE—487 pp. $6.00 


REID’S TRAMP 

Reid. A ten-month trip through the South- 
western United States in 1857. REPRINT— 
245 pp. $3.50 


THREE YEARS IN TEXAS 
Field. The author was spared when Fannin’s 
men were massacred at Goliad. REPRINT— 


59 Pp. $1.00 


Publishers © — Austin, Texas 
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The County history series published by the 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
now includes the following: 


Western Falls County, Texas, 
by Lillian Schiller St. Romain. 
1951. $3.50. 


A History of Young County, Texas, 
by Carrie J. Crouch. 1956. $5.00. 


A History of Collin County, Texas, 
by J. Lee and Lillian J. Stambaugh, 
1958. $7.50. 


Other volumes are in the planning 
stage. The county history series will 
become an invaluable section in every 
collection of Texana. 


From your bookseller or 


The Texas State Historical Association 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE PETERS COLONY 
OF TEXAS 


by Seymour V. Connor 


An account of the largest empresario grant made by the 


Republic of ‘Texas. 


Contains a graphic description of: 


Texas in 1841 
Four contracts 


Reorganization as Texas 
Emigration and Land Company 


Peters Colony Controversy and 
Hedgcoxe War 


Principal areas of settlement 
Biographical sketches of colonists 
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About half the early volumes of the Southwestern 


Historical Quarterly are still available in either | i 
originals or reprints. 

Volumes I through XL (where available) are: 
$10.00 per volume unbound; 
$14.50 per volume bound in cloth; ‘ 
$3.00 per single number. ‘ fa 


All remaining volumes (where available) are: 
On 
$6.50 per volume unbound; 
| x 


$11.00 per volume bound in cloth; 


$2.50 per single number. 


Loose numbers will be bound for members at the 
binder’s price. Prices are subject to change without 
notice, and quotations are subject to prior sale. No 
dealer’s discount is allowed on back issues. Quar- ! 
terlies will be shipped express collect. | 
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It looks better printed 


A highly trained 
team of designers and typographical 
experts, pressmen and binders is avail- 
able at our plant to design and produce 
your printing in the most attractive 


manner. 


When your next 
job is in the planning stage, if you'll 
come in, we may be able to show you 
some short cuts that might save you 
some money. 


Von Boeckmann-Jones Company 
Printers and Stationers ... Established 1874 
700 EAST 11th STREET * AUSTIN, TEXAS 

Telephone GR 6-6561 
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Austin 12, Texas 


Texas STATE HisToRICAL ASSOCIATION tt 
Box 8011, University Station fh 


As a member of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion I should like to recommend the following persons 
for membership: 


1. Name 
Address 
Occupation 


Name 
Address 
Occupation 


Name 
Address 
Occupation 


Name 
Address 
Occupation 


Name 
Address 
Occupation 


Name 
Address 
Occupation 


Signed. 


(0 You may use my name in solicitations. 


(0 Do not use my name in solicitations. 
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Handbook of Texas 


| . | 
Rex W. Strickland 
A 


